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THE TEACHING OF SPANISH IN THE UNITED STATES 


Srurcis E. Leavirr 
University of North Carolina 


PREFACE 


In partial fulfillment of a contract with 
the U.S. Office of Education under the 
National Defense Education Act, the 
Modern Language Association commis- 
sioned Professor Sturgis E. Leavitt of the 
University of North Carolina to write a 
short history of the teaching of Spanish in 
the United States. A corresponding history 
of the teaching of German in this country 
has been written by Professor Edwin H. 
Zeydel of the University of Cincinnati, and 
a history of the teaching of French will be 
written by Professor George B. Watts of 
Davidson College. 

We were fortunate in securing the serv- 
ices of Professor Leavitt, for he is one of 
the most distinguished scholars and 
leaders in our profession, a member of the 
MLA Executive Council (1956-59), Presi- 
dent of the South Atlantic MLA (1935- 
37), President of the AATSP (1945), a 
corresponding member of the Hispanic So- 
ciety of America, and an Advisory Editor 
of Hispania. As a delegate and counselor on 
innumerable state occasions, as a_biblio- 
grapher and editor, as a writer and teacher, 
he is one of the most respected and most 
beloved Hispanists of this century. We are 
grateful to him for the present history and 
we are sure that it will be a document of 
prime importance for future historians in 


this field. 
Donatp D. Watsxu 


This is not the first historical account 
of the teaching of Spanish in the United 
States. The field has been surveyed before, 
notably by Henry Grattan Doyle, Madaline 
W. Nichols, and J. R. Spell.t However, 
some time has elasped since their re- 
ports were written, and a number of sig- 


nificant events have occurred that deserve 
to be recorded. And it is now possible to 
throw additional light upon some of the 
details previously discussed. Nevertheless, 
the early reports contain facts not men- 
tioned here and are still valuable and 
worthy of consultation. 


SpANisH TEACHERS 

Soon after the American Revolution, the 
United States had a Venezuelan visitor, 
described by one of his biographers as “el 
mds universal de los americanos.” In the 
course of his career this remarkable man 
saw service as Captain in the Spanish army, 
he participated in the American struggle 
for independence, he was privileged to 
wear the uniform of a Russian colonel at 
the court of Catherine the Great, he was 
one of the generals in the French army 
after the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion, his name is on the Arch of Triumph 
in Paris, he was for a time dictator of Vene- 
zuela, and he ended his days in a Spanish 
dungeon. 

This man, Francisco de Miranda, had 
sailed from Havana in June 1783 and 
disembarked in New Bern, North Carolina. 
While there he was invited to a barbecue 
held in celebration of the preliminary 
treaty of peace with England. One of the 
quaint features of this barbecue was a bar- 
rel of rum, which the magistrates and peo- 
ple of the lowest extraction drank from 
the same glass. “It is impossible to conceive 
of a more democratic assembly,” so Miranda 
tells us in his interesting diary.* 


Miranda met many important people 
during his stay in the United States from 
June 1783 to December 1784, and occas- 
sionally he found evidence of an interest 
in Spanish literature. For example, he was 
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delighted with a South Carolina judge who 
was passionately devoted to the Don 
Quixote. In Providence, Rhode Island, he 
talked long hours with a certain Dr. Moyes 
about the merits of Spanish poetry. And 
Ezra Stiles, President of Yale and reputed 
to be “the most learned man in New Eng- 
land,” must have discussed Latin America 
with him, for Styles wrote in his Diary: 
“Col. Miranda has a perfect Acquaintance 
with the policy and history of all Spanish 
America.”* 

It is surprising that Miranda did not 
meet more people who were interested in 
Spanish. In that early period both private 
and public libraries were acquiring books 
in Spanish, and in considerable numbers.* 
And many prominent men were learning, 
or had learned, to read these books, fre- 
quently, it seems, without the aid of a 
teacher. Benjamin Franklin, for example, 
had begun to study foreign languages as 
early as 1732, and he says he read French 
and Italian with ease. “I afterwards,” he 
writes in his autobiography, “with a little 
painstaking acquired as much of the 
Spanish as to read their books also.”* 

As early as 1775 John Paul Jones had 
written to the Naval Committee of Con- 
gress “An officer of the navy should not 
only be able to express himself clearly and 
with force in his own language both with 
tongue and pen, but he should also be 
versed in French and Spanish.” Thomas 
Jefferson wrote an epistolary essay on the 
pronunciation of Greek, composing it 
partly in Spanish; “for he had taken great 
pains with this, feeling that Spanish was 
important for Americans.” He asked his 
daughter Martha: “Had she read her Don 
Quixote every day? How went her gram- 
mar in English and Spanish?”® 

But it was not necessary for those who 
wanted to learn Spanish to study by them- 
selves. Robert Francis Seabold, in his 
“Notes on the Curriculum in Colonial 
America,” mentions a considerable number 
of men in New York who advertised to 
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teach French and Spanish, beginning as 
early as 1735." Among them was a certain 
Garrat Noel, “Perhaps the best-known 
teacher of Spanish and Portuguese in New 
York City,” whose school was located “at 
the house of Mrs. Easthams, the lower 
end of Broad Street, near the long bridge.” 
There were private teachers of Spanish in 
other cities, also. 


But to return to the Venezuelan visitor. 
Before Miranda left the United States he 
visited Harvard College, and as usual, he 
had some comments to make. In this case 
they were not altogether favorable. “This 
establishment seems to me,” he writes, 
“better fitted to train clergymen (clérigos) 
rather than wise and learned citizens . . . 
and it is certainly extraordinary that there 
is no chair whatever of living languages, 
and that theology should be the principal 
subject taught in the college.” (Diary, 
p. 123). 

If Miranda could have visited other col- 
leges, he would have found that “living 
languages” had been taught, or were being 
taught, in some educational institutions in 
the United States. In those early days 
French was taught at a number of places, 
and to a lesser degree, Spanish. The ear- 
liest provision for Spanish seems to have 
been at the Public Academy of the City 
of Philadelphia (later, the University of 
Pennsylvania), where in the “Constitu- 
tions” drawn up on 14, November 1749 
it is stated that “the trustees shall with all 
convenient speed, endeavor to engage per- 
sons capable of teaching the French, 
Spanish, and German languages . . .”* It 
is very likely that this idea originated with 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Evidently, speed was not altogether con- 
venient in the City of Brotherly Love, for, 
so far as can be determined, Spanish was 
not introduced until many years later. In 
1766 a certain Paul Fooks was “chosen 
Professor of the French and Spanish 
tongues in the College by the vote of four- 
teen trustees immediately after the com- 
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mencement.”® We know that he continued 
in this post until 1772, because in that 
year Mr. Fooks, Professor of the French 
and Spanish languages, was requested by 
the Trustees to keep a roll of absentees, 
Mr. Fooks having frequently complained 
that the boys who were taking French did 
not attend so regularly as he could wish” 
(x1, 35-36). There is testimony to the ef- 
fect that Mr. Fooks taught at the college 
until 1797. 


At William and Mary Spanish was 
taught, beginning in 1779, by Carlo Bel- 
lini, who “had come to America . . . osten- 
sibly to grow grapes, olives, and other 
Italian fruits.” *° The college catalogue for 
the session 1829-30 states that one C. de la 
Pena (Pefia) was Professor of Modern 
Languages, and that the subjects taught 
were French, Spanish, and Italian “with 
historical and philosophical observations 
.... The elements of philology applied to 
these languages are likewise taught.” Per- 
haps Spanish was taught at Dickinson 
College in 1780 by Claudius Berard, M.A., 
whose title, at least, was “Professor of 
French, Spanish, Italian and German.” 

The teaching of Spanish in a really seri- 
ous way began at the very institution that 
Miranda had criticized. In 1815 Abiel 
Smith of the class of 1764, who had been 
“successful in the pursuit of wealth,” as 
Josiah Quincy, President of Harvard, put 
it, left $20,000 “in the three percent stock 
of the United States as a fund, the interest 
or income thereof to be appropriated to the 
maintenance and support of a teacher, or 
Professor of the French and Spanish Lan- 
guages at said University, either singly or 
in company with any other fund which 
may be given or appropriated to the same 
purpose.”" To carzy out the provisions of 
this bequest, in July of the next year the 
Corporation of Harvard University offered 
the professorship to George Ticknor, des- 
tined to become the most distinguished 
Professor of Spanish in the United States. 

Ticknor was abroad at the time the offer 
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was made, and President Kirkland decided 


not to wait for his acceptance, but to make 
a modest beginning to the teaching of Ro- 
mance languages. “As subsidiary to [the] 
professorship the Corporation determined 
on the appointment of a teacher to initiate 
the students in the elements of the French 
and Spanish languages” (Quincy, m, 324). 
Living in Boston at the time and giving 
private lessons in French and Spanish was 
a man by the name of Francis Sales. Sales 
was born in the south of France in a little 
town near Perpignan. He had come to 
Boston in 1793,'* and interestingly enough, 
one of his private pupils had been George 
Ticknor. Here is what Ticknor says of him. 
“In 1803 I was put to learn French with 
Mr. Francis Sales . . . his pronunciation 
was bad, as he came from the south of 
France. . . . I also learned a little Spanish 
with him—but very little: though he knew 
it tolerably weil, having lived some time 
in Spain with an uncle, who like himself, 
was a refugee at the time of the Revolu- 
tion.”*8 

On November 9, 1816 President Kirk- 
land wrote to Francis Sales, outlining a 
scheme of instruction and offering him an 
instructorship in French and Spanish, “the 
French or Spanish to be taught according 
to the option of the student or both [stu- 
dent and instructor].” “Since the Corpora- 
tion was to meet on Tuesday,” the Presi- 
dent added, as a sort of hurry-up call, “per- 
haps you can send me some sort of answer. 
You might engage to try the experiment of 
six months or a year.”** 

Mr. Sales did not wait long before mak- 
ing his decision. He replied on 13 Novem- 
ber addressing his letter (in beautiful 
handwriting) to Rev. Kirkland, “President 


of the University of Cambridge [sic],” and 


saying, “I am ready whenever directed to 
commence the duties of my appointment 
with all the zeal and fidelity of which I am 
capable” (Papers, vit, 31). He evidently 
began to teach in January 1817. Mr. Sales’ 
salary was $1000 a year, and he taught 
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both French and Spanish. The other mod- 
ern language instructors who were later 
appointed received $500 a year. 

Francis Sales continued to teach French 
and Spanish with “zeal and fidelity,” and 
in 1835 Harvard conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts. But 
in October 1838 his salary was reduced to 
$500, and thereafter he was to teach only 
Spanish. Francis Sales was a man of peace 
and he did not make a protest until ten 
years later (18 February 1848) when he 
made a request to President Everett for a 
grant, and the Corporation voted to give 
him $145 “for the academic year.” Sales 
was duly grateful, but thought that such 
generosity should continue. Whereupon he 
wrote to President Sparks (1 September 
1849) explaining “from motives of imper- 
ious economy I have lived three years at 
one mile distance from the colleges, the 
rents in their vicinity being too high for 
my means. The said distance makes it hard 
for me at the age of past three score and 
ten to attend to my duties, to evening lec- 
tures, amusements, and in short to society. 
In summer one is annoyed by the extreme 
heat, in winter by the extreme cold, in the 
pleasant seasons by rain storms and in the 
severe ones by snow storms; moreover, you 
have to pass, wade or slide through hor- 
rible mud, dust and ice at sundry periods 
of time in the year” (College Papers, Sec- 
ond Series, xv, 73.) 

The members of the Corporation appar- 
ently took Sales’s letter to heart, and his sal- 
ary was raised from $500 to $645. The 
minutes read “sixty [sic] hundred and forty 
five dollars per annum.” Sales certainly de- 
served a raise. In one of his years of teach- 
ing he states that he taught seven hours 
a day every recitation day during the first 
term, and seven and a half hours during 
the second. 

James Russell Lowell has an interesting 
description of Francis Sales. In an article, 
“Cambridge Thirty Years Ago,” he men- 
tions Sales’s great laugh, his courtly bow, 
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and his good humor. “Everything was a 
joke to him. . . . Everything came to him 
marked by Nature Right Side Up With 
Care, and he kept it so.”*® 

Sales resigned on 25 January 1854 and 
he died that same year. In his will he gave 
his daughter all his household furniture, 
his “Personal effects” and the income from 
his estate during her lifetime. At her de- 
cease his estate was to go to Harvard Col- 
lege to establish one or more scholarships 
and a prize—the income from $1000, to 
be “annually given, either in money or a 
gold medal of equivalent value, to the best 
scholar in Spanish, who shall have com- 
menced the study of that language at Har- 
vard College, and whose scholarship shall 
be determined by his proficiency in 
Spanish composition. . . .” (Papers, xxt, 
293). This prize is still awarded at Har- 
vard. It was won by J. D. M. Ford in 1895. 
The residue of Sales’s estate was to con- 
stitute a fund, the income of which was 
to be expended for purchase of “books in 
the Spanish language, or of books illus- 
trative of Spanish history and literature for 
the Public Library of the University.” 

The estate of Sales in stocks and bonds 
amounted to $9863. His library contained 
nearly 1000 volumes, French and Spanish, 
more than anything else, with some Italian, 
Portuguese, and English. These books were 
evidently considered as “Personal Effects,” 
for the library was sold at auction. In the 
collection 508 items were listed and a con- 
siderable number of miscellaneous pam- 
phlets. There were 172 items on French, 
84 items on the Spanish language, and 108 
on Spanish literature. 

The great figure at Harvard in the early 
nineteenth century, so far as the teaching 
of Spanish was concerned, was George 
Ticknor,’* who turned out to be not only 
a great teacher but a man with advanced 
ideas about school administration and 
methods of teaching languages. George 
Ticknor was born on | August 1791. His 
father, a successful business man, was a 
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graduate of Dartmouth Coilege and had 
been a teacher. George Ticknor entered 
Dartmouth as a Junior and graduated in 
1807. After graduation he read law and 
was admitted to the bar. At the same time 
he was continuing his study of Latin and 
Greek. He found he had no inclination 
for the practice of law, and after a trip 
south, during which he met Thomas Jef- 
ferson at Monticello, he sailed for Eng- 
land (1815). On the same ship was Ed- 
ward Everett (later Professor of Greek at 
Harvard, Congressman, Minister to the 
Court of St. James, and deliverer of the 
Gettysburg Address—just before Lincoln). 
The two young men attended the Univer- 
sity of Géttingen, and they were probably 
the first Americans to pursue advanced 
studies at a German University. Ticknor 
spent four years in Europe, during which 
he visited England, the Netherlands, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. He spent twenty months at the 
University of Géttingen. 

In corresponding with Ticknor about 
the position at Harvard, President Kirk- 
land and the Harvard Corporation did not 
appear to be very insistent upon immediate 
performance, and Ticknor did not seem 
anxious to leave his many distinguished 
acquaintances abroad for the routine of a 
college classroom. Ticknor wrote to his 
father from Géttingen on 9 November 
1816, telling him about the offer from 
Harvard. The salary was to be “$1000 and 
fees, which [would amount] to $300 or 
$500. . . . The second point is the Spanish 
part. Here is at once a new subject of 
study proposed to me, to which I have paid 
no attention since I have been here. . . . If 
I am to be a professor of this literature, I 
must go to Spain” (Life, 1, 117). It was 
some time, though, before Ticknor made 
up his mind about Harvard. His letter of 
acceptance was written from Rome on 6 


November 1817. 


Ticknor went to Spain in the spring of 
1818. In his journal he writes about the 
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horrible conditions of travel in the Penin- 
sula. From Barcelona to Madrid, “I did 
not once sleep upon a bed, and several 
times merely rolled myself in my great 
coat and lay down upon the floor, which 
was badly paved. Twice I dined with our 
mules, who were not two steps from me.”?* 
In writing to his father, however, he makes 
light of these hardships. It was, he says, 
an unpleasant trip so far as accomodations 
were concerned, but “I never made a gayer 
journey in my life.” His travelling com- 
panions were very agreeable and were 
greatly entertained when Ticknor read the 
Quixote to them in the coach. “Every read- 
ing was to me a lesson,” he says. 

Ticknor settled down in Madrid to a 
program of earnest study. “. . . at six o'clock 
I was seated at my books. At ten o'clock 
came my first instructor. After lunch he 
was joined by José Antonio Conde who 
discussed Spanish literature, he never left 
me until four o'clock, so that during four 
months... I read through with him a good 
proportion of what is classical in Spanish 
literature” (Northup, p. 38). 

Ticknor enjoyed Madrid thoroughly. He 
went to the theater often. “Mayquez,” he 
said, was playing at the Principe. In Ma- 
drid he met many distinguished people, 
and with all of them he felt perfectly at 
home. He writes about the enthusiasm of 
the Spaniards for bull fights. Ticknor at- 
tended only two of these affairs, and could 
not stay to the end either time. He visited 
El Escorial, Aranjuez, Cérdoba, Malaga, 
Gibraltar, Sevilla, and Cadiz. In all he 
spent five months in Spain, May to Octo- 
ber 1818. In spite of the fact that he liked 
Spain and the Spaniards immensely, he 
never visited the country again. He re- 
turned to the United States in June, 1819, 
and “his formal induction to the Professor- 
ships of the French and Spanish languages, 
and of the belles letters [to which he had 
been appointed] took place in the church 
at Cambridge, on the 10th of August 
1819...” CLife, 1, 319). 
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Ticknor’s principal contribution as a 
teacher at Harvard was a course of lec- 
tures on French and Spanish literature. A 
syllabus of his lectures was sent to Thomas 
Jefferson, but the lectures themselves he 
destroyed. He does not seem to have taught 
any elementary courses. 

The curriculum at Harvard in Ticknor’s 
time was not essentially different from 
what it was when Miranda visited the in- 
stitution. The course of study was designed 
to turn out right-thinking members of a 
New England society, and for the most 
part it did just that. Latin and Greek were 
the languages that were considered im- 
portant. Modern foreign languages were 
tolerated. In the light of his experience 
abroad, Ticknor found this situation hard- 
ly satisfactory. No one could have spoken 
with more authority or more disparagingly 
of the institution than he. “We are neither 
a university—which we call ourselves, nor 
a respectable high school—which we ought 
to be” (Life, 1, 358-359). 

Ticknor was more than impatient with 
the system of instruction at Harvard. He 
argued for organization of departments, 
more freedom in the choice of studies, and 
sectioning according to proficiency. He 
evidently got his way in his own depart- 
ment, but the rest of the university was 
more conservative. His disagreement with 
the president and faculty over university 
organization certainly had a part in his 
resignation in May 1835, though he had 
originally planned to remain until his suc- 
cessor returned from Europe in the sum- 
mer of the following year. 

Ticknor was followed at Harvard by 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and the 
mention of his name takes us to Bowdoin 
College in Brunswick, Maine, where the 
teaching of modern languages began in a 
very modest way. In 1820 a Frenchman in 
Brunswick gave lessons in his native lan- 
guage, and the Board of Trustees voted 
that the Treasurer should pay the fees of 
the students who took French and that 
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$5.00 be added to their next quarter's bills. 
It was not long before this condition im- 
proved, for at the commencement of 1825 
Mrs. Henry Dearborn, formerly Mrs. James 
Bowdoin, Jr., bequeathed to the college a 
fund of $1000 to found a professorship of 
French. With this encouragement the 
Board of Trustees voted in September that 
“a professorship be established for the in- 
struction of the Junior and Senior classes 
in the modern languages of Europe, par- 
ticularly the French and Spanish, and that 
until a professor be elected, the Executive 
Government . . . make the best provision 
in their power for such instruction at an 
expense to the college not exceeding the 
sum of $500 per annum.”** 

Longfellow had graduated from Bow- 
doin College in the year that the professor- 
ship in French and Spanish was estab- 
lished, and he received what he thought 
was the promise of the new professorship. 
But he was ill equipped to teach modern 
languages. He had studied only French in 
college, and very little of that. The Bow- 
doin trustees suggested that he study 
abroad—at his own expense—and this he 
decided to do. His friend, George Ticknor, 
recalling his own profitable experience in 
Germany, strongly urged him to attend 
the University of Géttingen. Longfellow 
first visited France (which he did not like 
any too well), and then was uncertain 
where to go next, Germany, Italy, or Spain. 
His father wrote, “Your ulterior objects 
cannot be accomplished unless you obtain 
an accurate knowledge of the French and 
Spanish languages. The situation you have 
in mind cannot be obtained unless you 
qualify yourself to teach both these lan- 
gauges correctly. . . . I consider the know- 
ledge of the Spanish of more importance 
than German and Italian both.”** 


With this encouragement, Longfellow 
decided to go to Spain, even though he 
had heard that travelling there was ex- 
tremely dangerous and that political con- 
ditions were unsettled. He remained in 
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Spain eight months, from February to 
November 1827. Unlike Ticknor, who 
spent most of his time indoors studying the 
Spanish language and Spanish literature, 
Longfellow was more interested in what 
he could see of Spanish life. He attended 
public ceremonies; a bull fight; “the cere- 
mony in the palace of the Queen when she 
served the twelve poor women and washed 
their hands, to commemorate Christ's 
washing the feet of the disciples; he saw 
the procession of the Host; he heard mass 
sung in the cathedrals; took what he calls 
a ‘peep into good Spanish society, and 
made friends at every opportunity.”*° He 
was interested in history and legends, 
country sports, history, and people high 
and low. “Every detail, every place, and 
every person interests him. Nothing escapes 
his attention. His curiosity is insatiable” 
(Whitman, p. 81). As a consequence, the 
knowledge he gained of the literature of 
Spain was rather slight. To make amends, 
he studied hard at it after his return to 
Bowdoin. He became highly enthusiastic 
over Spain, but although he subsequently 
made three more visits to Europe, he 
never visited Spain again. 

While Longfellow was in Europe, he 
was dealt a terrible blow, He received word 
that the Trustees of Bowdoin were form- 
ally offering him, not the professorship, 
but an instructorship, at a greatly reduced 
salary. In spite of his father’s advice, Long- 
fellow refused the instructorship and held 
out for the professorship. He eventually 
won out. But the trustees were not willing 
to go all the way. The salary of the regu- 
lar professors was $1000 a year, and Long- 
fellow was offered $800 as professor and 
$100 as Librarian. Longfellow accepted 
the modified offer. This academic bargain- 
ing, if such it was, rather than a misunder- 
standing, was anything but a good start in 
the teaching career of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. 

Longfellow’s duties as Librarian were not 
onerous. Attendance at the library was re- 
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quired only from twelve to one each day. 
And his position as professor was what 
he wanted. But conditions at Bowdoin 
were unsettled, and Longfellow was not 
happy there. He tried to get a position 
elsewhere—at the University of Virginia, 
at the Round Hill School at Northampton, 
Massachusetts,?* and at New York Univer- 
sity. He was not successful. 


Under these circumstances it must have 
been a source of satisfaction to receive a 
letter from President Josiah Quincy of 
Harvard, 1 December 1834, sounding him 
out about the possibility of accepting a 
position at Harvard at $1500 a year. 
“Residence in Cambridge will be re- 
quired,” President Quincy wrote. Ticknor 
had lived in Boston by special dispensation. 
Longfellow did not hesitate to say that he 
would accept the position, if offered. 

President Quincy's letter to Longfellow 
was very diplomatically worded: “Should 
it be your wish previously to your entering 
upon the duties of the office to reside in 
Europe at your own expense for a year or 
eighteen months, for the purpose of a 
more perfect attainment of the German, 
Mr. Ticknor will retain the office until 
your return.”** On receipt of this letter, 
Longfellow no doubt recalled his first visit 
to Europe and the admonition given by 
George Ticknor about going to Germany. 


While in Europe Longfellow was com- 
missioned to buy books for the Harvard 
Library, and $1000 was advanced to him 
for this purpose. There was no problem 
about spending this sum, and Longfellow 
asked for more money for books that he 
thought were needed. The vote of the 
Corporation was typical of other decisions 
that were made later, when Longfellow 
sent in requests to that august body. The 
Corporation voted “that it is not expedient 
to make further appropriation for books for 
the Department of Modern Languages at 
this time.” Longfellow’s enthusiasm for 
purchasing books for Harvard vanished. 

Longfellow was to hold two professor- 
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ships, just as Ticknor had done, the Smith 
Professor of the French and Spanish Lan- 
guages and Literatures and Professor of 
Belles Lettres. In late November of 1836 
Longfellow arrived in Cambridge all 
steamed up and ready to begin teaching, 
but to his surprise his duties had not been 
prescribed and no work was assigned to 
him. He occupied himself in preparing 
a series of lectures and engaging in social 
activities. Evidently, he had plenty of 
leisure time, for on 22 March 1837 he 
wrote to his father: “My first quarter's sal- 
ary was paid without any ado. As yet, how- 
ever, I have taken no active part in college 
instruction. There being no room for it” 
(Johnson, p. 22). 


It was not until July of that year that 
the Corporation appointed a committee “to 
ascertain and report on the duties of the 
Smith Professor of Modern Languages, 
and of Belles Lettres.” Longfellow met 
with his committee, and after considerable 
delay he received a schedule of duties. 
Among other assignments he was to super- 
intend the other language instructors and 
visit their classes frequently. 

Longfellow was anything but happy 
about some of the details of his academic 
program, and, unmindful of the response 
he had received when he had requested 
funds for more books, he protested to the 
Corporation. The minutes (15 March 
1837) of the Corporation state: “A com- 
munication from Professor Longfellow was 
read by the President, proposing an altera- 
tion in the Rules of his Department, ex- 
cusing him from attending the recitations 
of every class in the Modern Languages 
once a month, and also asking the use of 
a larger room for public lectures—where- 
upon [it was] voted that it is inexpedient 
to make such alteration, or such provision” 
(Johnson, p. 29). It can be surmised that 
Longfellow, if he recalled his difficulties 
with the Bowdoin trustess and his experi- 
ence in buying books abroad for Harvard 
College, could hardly have felt very kind- 
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ly toward college authorities. 

Longfellow had four foreign instructors 
under his rather reluctant supervision. 
Sales taught French and Spanish; M. J. 
Surault, French; Pietro Bachi, Italian and 
Portuguese; and Charles Follen, and a 
little later Hermann Bokum, German. Bo- 
kum, it seems gave considerable trouble, 
for he “conducted himself unbecomingly 
both in the class room and out of it.” (John- 
son, p. 30). Surault could not have been 
much better, for at the end of the spring 
term of 1838 both Bokum and Surault 
were dismissed. Longfellow tried to get 
Bachi’s salary increased but, as he might 
have expected, the Corporation denied the 
request. It was not expedient. And to add 
to the troubles, Sales was getting ineffec- 
tive as a teacher and problems of discipline 
were arising. 

The school year 1838-39 was a hard one 
for Longfellow. He gave the series of lec- 
tures required of him as Smith Professor, 
and took over the French classes that had 
been taught by Surault. For this extra 
work he thought he should receive Sur- 
ault’s salary in addition to his own, and 
made representation to this effect to the 
Corporation. The Corporaion, however, 
did not see it that way, though it did rec- 
ommend a “fringe benefit” of eight dollars 
per student in French. Finally, in Feb- 
ruary 1840, a French instructor was ap- 
pointed, Longfellow was relieved of his 
elementary French classes, and the “fringe 


benefit” of eight dollars ceased. 


In 1846 Longfellow again had an extra 
load. Pietro Bachi had had difficulty liv- 
ing on his princely salary of $500 a year. 
He had gone into debt, and finally into 
bankruptcy This situation could not be 
tolerated, of course, and President Everett, 
in spite of Longfellow’s efforts in behalf 
of the Italian instructor, asked Bachi to 
resign. Longfellow took his classes, and 
again proposed that Bachi’s salary should 
be added to his own. The Corporation, 
however, thought otherwise, and requested 
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Longfellow to continue with the Italian 
classes at an increase in salary of $300, 
making a total take of $1800. Longfellow 
seems to have become resigned to the 
“generosity” of the Corporation by this 
time, for he taught the Italian classes for 
seven years. He finally found a suitable 
replacement in the person of Luigi Monti, 
but it was almost a year before the Cor- 
poration bot around to employing him. 
Longfellow had other causes for annoy- 
ance. In 1840 the faculty voted that “the 
study of one foreign language only . . . be 
allowed.” The result of this regulation was 
an overcrowding in the French classes, and 
a reduction in others. Portuguese was dis- 
continued. In 1844 the faculty voted that 
Latin and Greek be expanded from three 
recitations a week to four. Longfellow pro- 
tested, but in vain. Soon thereafter the 
faculty reversed itself, but even so, Long- 
fellow must have felt that a teaching 
career was not altogether without its draw- 


backs. 


Longfellow did not teach much Spanish. 
In his lectures he devoted some time to 
Don Quixote, but he spent more time on 
German and Italian literatures. In the 
autumn of 1838 and in the spring of 1846 
he gave a course of lectures on Spanish 
drama. In this connection it is rather puzzl- 
ing to note that in his diary for 27 March 
1840 he writes of reading, for the first time, 
apparently, Lope’s El mejor alcalde el rey 
and La moza de cantaro. In May of the 
same year he writes of having read Cal- 
derén’s La dama duende and El galan 
fantasma. If he had read these important 
plays before this date, would he not have 
said so? 

All along, Longfellow had felt a certain 
impatience at the amount of time that 
teaching required and the way his duties 
as professor interfered with the composing 
of poetry. He says that three days a week 
he goes to the classroom between seven 
and eight and comes out at three and four, 
with only a hour of intermission. “What 
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horse, grinding round with blinkers on” 
(Johnson, p. 34). He resigned in 1854, 
after eighteen years of service, the very 
year that Sales did. 

It is not at all clear how it was that 
James Russell Lowell seemed qualified to 
succeed to the post of Smith Professor at 
Harvard after the resignation of Longfel- 
low. As a student at Harvard he had been 
publicly admonished for excessive absence 
from recitations, and “general negligence in 
themes, forensics and recitations,” and in 
his senior year he had been “rusticated” 
to Concord “on account of continued 
neglect of his college duties.”** As for 
modern languages, he had studied some 
German—“I get on in German astonishing- 
ly, it comes quite easy to me now” (Scud- 
der, 1, 36). But certainly there was little 
in his college record to mark him as a 
future professor of modern foreign lan- 
guages. 

After graduation from Harvard in 1838 
Lowell had studied law for a while, and 
had won considerable success as a writer. 
His income, though, from these sources 
was hardly adequate, and a career in the 
field of law seemed to promise no great 
financial returns. With regard to the va- 
cancy at Harvard, Longfellow states that 
there were six candidates (Lowell says 
seven) for the position and Lowell was 
not one of the six. And yet, only three 
weeks after beginning (January 1855) a 
series of very successful lectures on Eng- 
lish poetry at the Lowell Institute in Bos- 
ton, Lowell received the Harvard appoint- 
ment. 

Like his predecessors, Ticknor and Long- 
fellow, Lowell was encouraged to devote 
some time abroad to prepare for his new 
work. He spent a little over a year in 
Europe, principally in Germany and Italy. 
In Germany he wrote that he was study- 
ing Spanish “with a nice Spaniard who is 
in the house, to whom I teach English in 
return.”** He did not visit Spain. 
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Lowell was very glad to accept the posi- 
tion at Harvard because the salary of $1200 
gave him a security he had not enjoyed 
before. His duties, for some reason or other, 
did not at first include the supervision of 
the language instructors, as was the case 
with his predecessors. In a letter to Miss 
Norton in the fall of 1859, however, he 
says: “I am trying to reform the Spanish 
and Italian classes. . . . I am studying 
Spanish, as I did German in Dresden, 
reading it in all my leisure time, and be- 
fore long mean to make myself thorough 
in it... . My Spanish class is a very good 
one; there are only five, and they all do 
their best” (Scudder, m, 76). Lowell was 
expected to deliver only two courses of 
lectures during the year. The subjects were 
not specified, but Lowell’s choice came to 
be, Dante, Old French, and German litera- 
ture, with an occasional excursion into the 
Quixote. 

In the course of time Lowell’s duties as 
professor became burdensome—and no 
wonder—because his work as Editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly and later of the North 
American Review, in addition to creative 
writing, took much of his time and energy. 
Nevertheless, Lowell spent sixteen con- 
secutive years at Harvard, from 1856 to 
1872. After a successful period of service 
as Minister to Spain from 1877 to 1880, 
and later at the Court of St. James, he 
returned for a time to Harvard to teach 
Old French and Dante. Two other prin- 
cipal contributions by Lowell to the cause 
of teaching are a plea for the humanities 
on the occasion (1886) of the 250th an- 
niversary of Harvard College, and an ad- 
dress on the importance of modern lan- 
guages at a meeting of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association in 1889, when he was 
President of the Association (PMLA, v, 
5-22). 

After the death of Francis Sales, San- 
tiago Curcio Bello continued with the 
Spanish instruction at Harvard until 1858, 
when he resigned “due to protracted ill- 
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ness in his family.” From that date until 
1866, Spanish seems to have been taught 
irregularly at Harvard. 


On 18 July 1866, at a meeting of the 
Board of Overseers, Bennett Hubbard 
Nash (Harvard, A.B., 1856; Harvard 
M.A.) was appointed Instructor of Italian 
and Spanish. The name of Mr. Nash had 
appeared in the Harvard records before 
this date in several places. In September 
1852, at a meeting of the college faculty, 
it was voted that Bennett H. Nash be ad- 
mitted to the Freshman class “on considera- 
tion of studying Greek for the present 
term with a private tutor.” On 21 April 
1856, at another meeting of the faculty, it 
was voted that Mr. Nash “be admonished 
for absence from [ten] prayers.” On the 
other hand, Mr. Nash got a good mark on 
October 1854, when E. Arnould, Instruc- 
tor in French, turned in a report to the 
President and the Visiting Committee, rat- 
ing ten of his twenty-nine students, in the 
Third Division of French, as the best. Of 
these “The Best of the Best was Mr. 
Nash.”*5 

Charles H. Grandgent wrote about Mr. 
Nash: “Of Italian upbringing, he was al 
ways a polished, kindly gentleman, fond 
of system, with a European culture and 
a Yankee devotion to duty.”** Nash rose 
through the ranks to become Professor of 
Italian and Spanish in 1881. He taught 
until 1894. 

Longfellow was succeeded at Bowdoin 
by Daniel Raynes Goodwin of the Class 
of 1832. He had been called to Bowdoin 
as a tutor and, although well versed in the 
classics and mathematics, he had had no 
special training in the modern languages. 
But since an instructor was urgently 
needed, Goodwin was pressed into service 
in that capacity. At the end of the year 
the Visiting Committee reported that he 
had proved himself thoroughly competent. 
Nevertheless, it was thought advisable for 
him to study abroad for two years. During 
these two years modern languages were 
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taught at Bowdoin by Samuel Adams of 
the Class of 1831, then a student in the 
medical school, and afterwards President 
of Illinois College. 

Goodwin returned to Bowdoin in due 
time and continued to teach there until 
1853, when he left to become President of 
Trinity College, and later Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania. He was suc- 
ceeded by Charles Carroll Everett, Bow- 
doin 1850, who served two years as tutor 
and two as professor, and then lost re- 
election “because he was a Unitarian” 
(Hatch, p. 103). 

From 1857 to 1862 modern languages 
were taught by an instructor, and during 
one year instruction was omitted entirely. 
Finally, in 1862 the department was put in 
charge of Stephen Jewett Young, Bowdoin 
1859. He served for fourteen years, part 
of the time, like Longfellow, as Librarian. 
In 1866 he thought it was time protest. 
He said he was supposed to teach French, 
German, Italian and Spanish, to act as 
Librarian, and to keep a register of ab- 
sences. This he thought was too much. 
The librarian-registrar, he said, should be 
paid a separate salary, and the office given 
to someone not already so fully occupied. 
“I do not wish any assistance, in my de- 
partment,” he wrote, “neither do I desire 
to neglect any of its duties. I simply ask to 
be relieved from so much outside work in 
order that I may be enabled to give proper 
attention to the work which properly be- 
longs to me” (Hatch, p. 104). The protest 
seems to have been unheeded, for Young 
continued as Librarian until 1869. He 
was succeeded by C. C. Springer (Bow- 
doin 1874), who was replaced by Henry 
Johnson, “Frenchy,” as the students called 
him, who taught French until his death 
in 1918. Exactly how much Spanish was 
taught after Longfellow left Bowdoin is 
not clear. 

The story of the teaching of Spanish in 
other colleges and universities in the United 
States during the nineteenth century is not 
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one of continuous growth. We find only 
sporadic interest in the subject, with a few 
outstanding teachers. J. R. Spell mentions 
a Felix Merino who taught Spanish at the 
University of Pennsylvania from 1825 to 
1829.7" In 1828 a certain Augustus Willis 
appears in the “Faculty Book” among the 
tutors as “Teacher of the Spanish lan- 
guage.” The Catalogue of the Trustees, 
Officers and Students for 1829 lists Augus- 
tus Willis in the “Collegiate Department” 
as Instructor in Spanish. With regard to 
the offering of this language by the col- 
lege, the regulations in the catalogue state 
that “Spanish, French and German may be 
pursued if required by parents.” This state- 
ment is repeated on another page, perhaps 
to make the rule crystal clear. The next 
Pennsylvania catalogue available, that of 
1835, makes no mention of Augustus Willis. 
His career seems to have been short lived. 
The next reference to Spanish at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is in the Minutes 
of the Trustees, 6 September 1870, where 
“On motion it was resolved that the Com- 
mittee on the Departments of Arts be 
authorized to make temporary arrange- 
ments for instruction in the Spanish lan- 
guage and literature.” This committee 
seems to have acted with a considerable 
degree of speed, for in the minutes of 4 
October 1870 we find “Resolved that the 
Chairman be authorized to make an ar- 
rangement with Mr. [Leén] de la Costa to 
give instruction in Spanish during the 
pleasure of the Committee at One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents per lesson, say four lessons 
per week of one hour each.” How long De 


la Costa continued with this arrangement . - 


is not known. 


By far the most significant event at the 
University of Pennsylvania, so far as Span- 
ish is concerned, was the addition to the 
Pennsylvania faculty of Hugo A. Rennert 
in 1885.** At first, however, Rennert had 
nothing to do with Spanish. He was In- 
structor in French and German from 1885 
to 1892, though in the 1889-90 catalogue 
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among the “Special and Partial Courses” 
Spanish is listed (Mondays at 1:00 for one 
hour a week) and the instructors are Pro- 
fessor Easton (Morton W. Easton, Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Philology and Ad- 
junct Professor of Greek) and Mr. Ren- 
nert. The texts were Knapp’s Spanish 
Grammar and Reader. 

In 1892 Rennect was made Assistant 
Professor of Romance Languages and two 
courses in Spanish were offered, both 
taught by him. In the graduate school he 
is listed for Old Spanish and for “Later or 
Modern Spanish.” In 1893-94 Rennert, 
now Professor of Romance Languages and 
Literature, is shown as teaching only 
Elementary Spanish in the College and 
Old Spanish in the Graduate School. His 
fame, of course, rests principally on his 
study of the Spanish stage and his life of 
Lope de Vega. Upon his death in 1927 
he left his valuable library to the Uni- 
versity. 

J. R. Spell states that in the first college 
in Louisiana established under American 
rule, the College of Orleans, Spanish was 
taught, and also in the College of Louisiana 
which succeeded it in 1826. Mariano Cubi y 
Soler taught there in 1827 (?) after leav- 
ing St. Mary’s in Baltimore. The College 
of Jefferson, established in 1831, had stu- 
dents who “turned with accuracy and ele- 
gance Spanish into French and English” 
(Spell, p. 145). 

At the time of its foundation the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, under the guidance of 
Thomas Jefferson, probably had more in- 
terest in foreign languages than any other 
college or university in the early years of 
the nineteenth century. In April 1824 the 
Board of Visitors adopted a program of 
studies which included a School of 
Modern Languages in which French, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, German and Anglo-Saxon 
would be taught. Studies were to be elec- 
tive, as was the case at William and Mary 
earlier. The School of Modern Languages 
started off well. In 1825 there were 73 
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in the school, as against 57 in ancient lan- 
guages, and 73 in mathematics.” 

The University of Virginia really meant 
business when it came to the selection of 
professors, and Jefferson wanted the best 
there were. Among the best in his opinion 
was George Ticknor, who was approached 
with an inducement of the first magnitude 
for those days, namely, “a pavilion, an 
annual salary of two thousand dollars and 
a fee of $10 for each student belonging 
to his class, with a total emolument of 
twenty-five hundred dollars specifically 
guaranteed.”*® A rough comparison of taxes 
and the cost of living in 1820 and in 1961 
indicates that the equivalent today would 
be well over $12,000. For Ticknor, how- 
ever, Park Street in Boston was not to be 
forsaken for any such inducement. 

In 1824 Francis Walker Gilmer was sent 
to England to secure professors for the in- 
stitution in which Jefferson was so much 
interested. Among the people interviewed 
was George Blaetterman, who had been 
recommended by Ticknor. Gilmer reported 
back that he had offered Blaetterman 
$1500 “for the first year, with an intima- 
tion that he wou | probably be reduced 
to $1000 in the second. . . . He speaks Eng- 
lish well, though not without a foreign 
accent.” 


Blaetterman arrived in December 1824 
and continued until 1840, when he re- 
tired. He taught many languages in the 
newly formed School of Modern Lan- 
guages: French, Spanish, Italian, German, 
and Anglo-Saxon. This program seems suf- 
ficient for the salary, but other languages 
were available if desired: Danish, Swedish, 
“Hollandish, ” and Portuguese. Blaetter- 
man’s place was taken in 1841 by Charles 
Kraitsir, who taught from 1841 to 1844. 

Kraitsir was followed in 1844 by Maxi- 
milian Schele de Vere, who continued in 
that post until 1895. He died in 1898. 
Born in Sweden in 1820, the son of an 
army officer, he studied at Bonn and at 
Berlin, where he received his Ph.D in 
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1841. He came to Boston in 1843 and 
studied Modern Greek at Harvard. There 
he met Ticknor and Longfellow. Schele 
was for many years the sole instructor in 
the School of Modern Languages. He con- 
tinued the work of his predecessors and 
taught French, Spanish, Italian, German, 
and Anglo-Saxon. He was relieved of some 
of this load, however, in 1888, when Wil- 
liam H. Perkinson was appointed Adjunct 
Professor of German. 

Schele was a “man of distinction.” He 
wrote for magazines and newspapers, pub- 
lished a French Grammar (1867), a Span- 
ish Grammar (1853, later editions, 1889, 
1899), Outlines of Comparative Philology 
(1853), Studies in English (1867), and 
The English of the New World (1873). 
Bruce (1m, 82) thus describes him: “Gra- 
cious and suave in spirit, polished in man- 
ner, finical in dress, and precise in lan- 
guage, he bore on his cultivated personality 
the hallmark of the Parisian boulevard.” 

The July 1894 number of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Alumni Bulletin called at- 
tention to the fact that Professor Schele 
would complete fifty years of service in 
September, and that it would be appro- 
priate to present him with “a handsome 
piece of silver, suitably inscribed.” The 
response to this suggestion was immediate 
and enthusiastic, and on September 23 
Schele received “a large punch bowl of 
solid silver lined with gold and a ladle to 
match, the whole enclosed in a handsome 
quartered oak case trimmed with brass.” 
The inscription was appropriate, and so 
was a letter that was delivered at the 
presentation ceremony. 

Since it is not possible to give a com- 
plete run-down on the teaching of Spanish 
in all the colleges and universities in the 
United States, we can mention only a num- 
ber of “firsts” that seem significant or un- 
usual. In 1800 Father Peter Babad, an 
emigré French priest, who had spent five 
years in Spain before coming to this coun- 


try, taught two courses in Spanish at St. 
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Mary’s College in Baltimore, and con- 
tinued there until his return to France in 
1820. He was succeeded by Mariano Cubi 
y Soler, who taught at St. Mary’s for seven 
years, (Williams, 1, 174). 

On the faculty of Charleston College in 
1806 was Joseph Assalit, part-time instruc- 
tor in French and Spanish. 

In 1830 Mariano Velazquez de la 
Cadena, later of dictionary fame, was ap- 
pointed Professor of Spanish Language 
and Literature at Columbia College CUni- 
versity). This appointment seems peculiar 
in that he is said to have received no sal- 
ary and was not a member of the govern- 
ing body. Franklin B. Hough credits him 
with teaching from 1830 to 1860.** 

At the University of Alabama in 1831 
Sauveur Francois Bonfils, a native of 
France and a graduate of the University 
of Pisa, was appointed Professor of Modern 
Languages. He was scheduled for one hour 
a day in French with the Sophomores, and 
one hour with the Juniors. If anyone 
wanted to study Spanish or Italian, special 
arrangements had to be made. A high 
point in the acquisition of a foreign lan- 
guage, and one probably not attained by 
any other university, was an oration in 
Spanish delivered at the commencement 
of 1856 by one W. G. Gamble. 

At the College of New Jersey (Prince- 
ton) Lewis Hargous, A.M. was Professor 
of Modern Languages from 1830 to 1836. 
In 1833 he is mentioned as Professor of 
the French and Spanish Languages. His 
salary was $500. “Hargous was a Romanist, 
but he never intruded his opinion upon 
others.”** 

Hough (p. 226) gives a list of the Span- 
ish teachers in the University (College) 
of the City of New York from 1832 
to 1878. The first of these was Miguel 
Cabrera de Nevares, who taught there 
from 1832 to 1834. Cabrera was born in 
Valladolid in 1785, entered military serv- 
ice, and was Editor of El Duende de los 
Cafés in Cadiz, 1 August 1813 to 14 May 
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1814. His liberal ideas made it necessary 
for him to flee to the United States. He 
returned to Spain, however, only to be 
forced to leave again. In one of his ad- 
vertisements as a teacher in the New York 
Mirror he speaks of himself as an ex-Gov- 
ernor of a province in Spain. He spent 
considerable time in Cuba. Trelles in his 
Bibliografia cubana del siglo XIX says he 
died in 1843. 

After him came Charles Rubadan, 1834- 
38, and M. Garbayo, 1840-42, about whom 
we can learn nothing, and then Julio Soler. 
Soler was born in Menorca, studied in 
Madrid to be an engineer, but gave it up 
when he left for the United States. After 
teaching in various “institutos,” among 
which was probably the University of the 
City of New York, 1842-48, he returned 
to his native land, where he devoted him- 
self to civic improvement. While in the 
United States he wrote a number of text- 
books. 

Soler was followed by Francisco Javier 
Vingut (Hough mispells his name Vin- 
guet) who taught from 1848 to 1857, and 
published a number of books. After him, 
Hough mentions Angel Herreros de Mora, 
1860-69, and Louis F. Mantilla. Mantilla 
was born in Havana in 1833 and died in 
New York in 1878. Hough says he taught 
at the University of the City of New York 
from 1869 to 1878. He, too, published a 
number of textbooks in Spanish and also 
elementary treatises on physiology, hygiene, 
physics, natural history. He wrote Nociones 
de lengua francesa and a Catecismo de 
moral universal.** 

Not until 1848-49 was Spanish listed in 
the catalogue of the University of Michi- 
gan. The course was evidently given, for a 
certain Samuel Harper was found deficient 
in Spanish. There is no further mention 
of this language until the spring of 1868, 
when Spanish is listed with Italian as an 
elective. Apparently from 1870 to 1887 
Spanish and Italian were given alternately. 
Since then, instruction in Spanish has 
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been continuous, except for one semester 
in 1888. In 1904 Charles Philip Wagner 
was appointed to the faculty, and a real 
expansion of Spanish began. 

At the Naval Academy at Annapolis a 
Department of Modern Languages was 
established in 1850 which included French 
and Spanish. In the following year the 
two languages were separated, and E. A. 
Roger became head of the Department of 
Spanish, a position that he held until 1873. 
In that year French and Spanish were com- 
bined into one department, with Com- 
mander W. Scott Schley in charge.** 

At West Point Spanish was introduced 
in 1856, following the Mexican War, and 
a professorship was established in 1857. In 
1885 Lieutenant Elmer W. Hubbard, criti- 
cizing West Point for giving too much 
emphasis to mathematics, said that the 
“study of the Spanish language and Drill 
Regulations were not necessary”** a curious 
pairing of subjects. 

In its early days Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, then called the State Seminary of 
Learning and Military Academy, was lo- 
cated at Pine Woods, near Alexandria, and 
its first superintendent was none other than 
William Tecumseh Sherman. The Semin- 
ary opened its doors in January 1860, and 
in the “Official Register” for that year E. 
Berte St. Ange is listed in the “Academic 
Board” as Professor of Modern Languages. 
It is clear that he taught Spanish as well 
as French, because the textbooks are listed 
in the Register. One of them was a Spanish 
Grammar edited by Francis Sales. There 
is a tradition at Louisiana State University 
that St. Ange was a formidable duellist. 
The Seminary was closed during the War, 
and the “gorgeous palace” of the Seminary, 
as Sherman termed it, was burned to the 
ground in 1869, whereupon the institution 
changed its name and location. For a few 
years after the war, Spanish was taught at 
irregular intervals. 

When Cornell opened its doors in 1868, 
Willard Fiske was to give instruction in 
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the North European languages, but he 
was detained in Europe and Thomas Fred- 
erick Crane was appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of German and Spanish in his stead. 
Crane had graduated from Princeton in 
1864, and at that time no modern lan- 
guages were taught in course. French and 
German could be studied on the outside. 
Crane had studied Spanish on his own 
and against the advice of George Ticknor. 

At the Virginia Military Institute a De- 
partment of Modern Languages was ap- 
proved in July 1867 and Colonel Thomas 
M. Semmes was put in charge of it. The 
new department embraced “such modern 
languages, including German and Spanish, 
as might properly be introduced.” Curious- 
ly enough, Spanish was not “properly in- 
troduced” until 1903. 

Spanish at Yale seems to have been 
taught during the 19th century on a sort 
of hit-or-miss style. In the Yale catalogue 
for 1824 there is no mention of modern 
languages, but apparently Spanish was 
taught in 1826-27. Williams (1, 192) men- 
tions a Charles Roux teaching Spanish in 
1826, and José Antonio Pizarro about two 
years later. For many years, Spanish was 
not among the electives in the courses of 
instruction. In the catalogue for 1879-1880 
William Ireland Knapp appears as “Acting 
Professor of Modern Language,” and Span- 
ish is among the optional studies. In the 
catalogue for the next year Knapp is listed 
as Street Professor of Moden Languages. 
A Colgate A.B. in 1860, he taught French 
and German there, 1860-65, then taught 
at Vassar Female College, 1865-67, when 
he received his Ph.D. from Colgate. In 
that year he resigned from Vassar and 
went to Europe, where he spent eleven 
years, chiefly in Spain, where he did re- 
search work in Spanish literature of the 
16th century. He came to Yale in 1879 
and remained there until 1892, when he 
went to Chicago with William Rainey 
Harper. Knapp wrote several Spanish text- 
books and edited the works of Bosc4n and 
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Hurtado de Mendoza. 

If we review the history of the teaching 
of Spanish in the colleges and universities 
in the nineteenth century, it is clear that 
the language seldom formed part of the 
curriculum. In some cases, provision was 
made for studying it outside the classroom, 
and no credit was given. The value of 
residence abroad for teachers was recog- 
nized, if the instructor was an American. 
In many cases the instructor was a for- 
eigner, either someone who had spent some 
time in Spain, or a bona fide Spaniard. 
The usual salary of the instructors was 
$500, hardly a living wage. 

Spanish GRAMMARS 

The first Spanish grammar published in 
the United States seems to have been 
Garrat Noel’s A Short Introduction to the 
Spanish Language, to which is added a 
vocabulary of familiar words for the more 
speedy improvement of the learner; with 
a preface showing the usefulness of this 
language particularly in these parts. New 
York, Printed by James Parker, 1751. 
Noel, who lived in New York and gave 
private lessons in Spanish and Portuguese, 
was also a bookseller. His grammar appar- 
ently was the only one in the field for 
many years. 

In 1795 we have transplanting from 
England, a New Spanish Grammar, or 
the Elements of the Spanish Language, 
written by Hippolyto San José Giral del 
Pino and published in Philadelphia.** This 
text had no scruples about proclaiming its 
utility: “containing [as it does] an easy 
and compendious method to speak and 
write [Spanish] correctly, with several use- 
ful remarks on the most particular idioms 
and fundamental rules, showing how to 
make use of them, as well in speaking as 
in writing, the whole extracted from the 
best observations of Spanish grammarians 
and particularly of the Royal Spanish 
Academy of Madrid; to which is added an 
English grammar for the use of Spaniards.” 
This grammar had first been published in — 
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London in 1763, with a second edition in 
1777, and a third in 1787. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury we have another transplanting from 
England, Felipe Fernandez, A New Prac- 
tical Grammar of the Spanish Language 
in Five Parts; the whole in English and 
Spanish, and calculated to render the study 
of the Spanish language easy, comprehen- 
sive and entertaining . . . , Philadelphia, 
(1801?). In 1810 Matthias James [Matias 
Santiago] O’Conway published in Phila- 
delphia his Hispano-Anglo Grammar; con- 
taining the definitions, structure, inflec- 
tions, reference, arrangement, concord, 
government and combination of the vari- 
ous classes of words in the Spanish lan- 
guage.** 

The above claims of usefulness vanish 
into insignificance when compared with 
what we have in 1811, composed by 
Nicol4s Gouin Dufief (1776?-1834). This 
is La naturaleza descubierta en su modo 
de ensefiar las lenguas a los hombres [Eng- 
lish translation follows]; or, a new and in- 
falliable method of acquiring a language in 
the shortest time possible, deduced from 
the analysis of the human mind and con- 
sequently suited to every capacity [Spanish 
translation follows]. This remarkable gram- 
mar was “adapted to the Spanish” by Man- 
uel de Torres and L. Hargous. The same 
book appeared in 1825 with an additional 
“adapter,” M. Velazquez de la Cadena, and 
this time its claims reach a height never 
attained by any grammar since; it is a 
compilation “to which is prefixed a develop- 
ment of the author's plan of tuition, dif- 
fering entirely from any other, so power- 
ful in its operation, and so very economi- 
cal, that a liberal education can be afforded 
even to the poorest of mankind, by which 
is obtained the great desideratum of en- 
abling nations to arrive at the highest de- 
gree of mental perfection. . . .” 

In 1817 we have still another transplant- 
ing, this time of a somewhat specialized 
nature: John Emmanuel Mordente’s A 
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New, Easy and Complete Grammar of the 
Spanish Language, Commercial and Mili- 
tary; with a copious vocabulary, dialogues, 
a correspondence, fables and prose and po- 
etical extracts from the best authors. . . . 
First American from the last London edi- 
tion (1807?) The juxtaposition of fables, 
poetical extracts, and commercial and mili- 
tary matters seems a trifle odd. 

The career of Francis Sales, like that of 
many instructors and professors of today, 
included the publication of textbooks, some 
of them very successful. In 1822 he “adap- 
ted to the English language” the Spanish 
grammar of Agustin Louis Josse “the first 
American from the last Paris edition (prob- 
ably 1818),” containing “a list of the ab- 
breviations which are frequently found in 
writing, a treatise on pronunciation and 
alterations in orthography . . . comparative 
rules of the Spanish and English languages, 
a general scheme of the terminations of 
regular verbs . . . a table illustrating the 
use of prepositions in Spanish, lists of the 
names of different principal cities and 
Christian names . . . a collection of exer- 
cises interlined, a vocabulary with familiar 
phrases and dialogues.” 

The life of Josse is an interesting one. 
He was born in France in 1763. During 
the Reign of Terror he narrowly escaped 
falling a victim te the revolution. Having 
found refuge beyond the Pyrenees, he re- 
mained in Spain for four years, and there 
mastered Spanish and Italian. Toward the 
close of the century he settled in England, 
living at first in London. He published a 
series of elementary language texts, which 
helped to establish his repute as a teacher 
of languages. In 1808 he put out an edi- 
tion of Antonio de Solis Historia de la 
Conquista de México. In 1813 he was ap- 
pointed professor of French literature to 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. Among his 
other pupils were the Duke of Wellington, 
Luttrell the wit, and John Kemble, the 
tragedian. In February 1828 Bishop Poyn- 
ter induced Josse to take charge of the 
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Catholic mission at Gloucester. There he 
spent the last twelve years of his life in 
the presbytery attached to the Church of 
St. Peter’s Chains in the London Road. He 
died, aged 78, on 25 January 1841. In 
1799 Josse published in London his 
Eléments de la grammaire espagnole, which 
had a second edition in 1804, a fourth in 
1817, and others in 1824, 1830, and 1845. 
There were Paris editions of 1818, 1824, 
1828, 1845, and 1865. 

Sales’ revision of Josse’s grammar was 
very successful. In 1857 the sixteenth edi- 
tion was published, and there was another 
edition after that, in 1869. Earlier gram- 
mars seem to have been written for the 
general public, but Sales’ book was adapted 
to school use. We find frequent reference 
to its adoption in the colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States. In 1859 a cer- 
tain Edward Greenville Russell published 
A key to the Practical Exercises in Josse’s 
Grammar, Sales’ edition. 


Sales dedicated his grammar “To the 
Patrons and Lovers of the Spanish Lan- 
guage in the United States of North- 
America.” Unlike the grammars of today, 
his rules and illustrations are in the front 
part of the book and the exercises in the 
back. These exercises are interlinear, with 
the English version in one line and a 
broken sentence below, where the learner 
is expected to fill in the blank spaces, and 
change the Spanish words to the proper 
form. There are no exercises of Spanish 
into English. To make the pronunciation 
clear, Sales puts a written accent on the 
accented syllable of every word of more 
than one syllable. The fact that this made it 
impossible to identify Spanish words that 
regularly have a written accent mark does 
not seem to have occurred to him. The 
vocabulary, arranged by classification (parts 
of the body, ages, qualities of the body, 
virtues and vices, eating and drinking, 
etc.), has a great many unusual words, 
such as ingle, gaznate, recatado, mugeriego, 
pan de mijo, etc. The sections “Familiar 
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Phrases” and “Familiar Dialogues” are use- 
ful, although here, too, we find expressions 
that would seldom be used, such as “Sdlo 
alumbran los relampagos,” or “:Han traido 
nuestras pistolas?” The thirteenth edition 
has at the end a short section in Spanish 
for reading (fables, jokes, and moral say- 
igs), a section on commercial correspond- 
ence, and one on Spanish versification. 
Sales certainly aimed to be complete. En- 
couraged, perhaps, by the reception ac- 
corded Josse’s grammar, Sales got out one 
of his own in 1826, Rudiments of the Span- 
ish Language, but this was not very suc- 
cessful. No second edition of this gram- 
mar is listed in Arjona, nor does one appear 
in the Library of Congress catalogues. 

The year 1822 seems to have been a 
favorable one for Spanish grammars, for 
two were published in that year. Sales’s 
adaptation of Josse’s grammar and Mariano 
Cubi y Soler’s A New Spanish Grammar; 
adapted to every class of learners. Balti- 
more, 1822. There were editions of 1825, 
1826, and 1840, with a sixth edition in 
1847. Cubi y Soler also published a ver- 
sion in Spanish, Gramdtica de la lengua 
castellana, Baltimore, 1824. The North 
American Review, xx (1825), 450-451, 
has a review of the first of these gram- 
mars, probably written by the editor, Jared 
Sparks, which mentions Sales’ adaptation 
of Josse’s grammar and “without pretend- 
ing to institute a comparison . . .” it praises 
Cubi text, mentioning, among other things 
“the new theater of enterprise . . . in the 
South American republics,” 

Mariano Cubi y Soler (1801-75) was a 
Catalan who came to the United States at 
the age of twenty and settled in Baltimore, 
where he taught Spanish for a number of 
years. From Baltimore he went to Havana 
in 1829, and there he founded a colegio, 
and later another in Tampico, Mexico. 
Returning to the United States, he taught, 
according to Spell, in Louisiana from 1837 
until 1842, when he returned to Spain. 
Cubi had early (1828) become interested 
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in phrenology, and besides publishing 
another fairly successful text, El Traductor 
Inglés, he put out such books as Manuel 
de Frenologia and a Manual practico de 
magnetismo animal.*® 


The North was not the only region in 
the United States to publish a Spanish 
grammar, or be interested in Spanish. 
Charleston, South Carolina, deserves to be 
mentioned in this connection, and the 
author of the Spanish grammar in ques- 
tion was Agustin de Letamendi (1795- 
1854), who “was among the first, if not 
actually the first to make such instruction 
[Spanish] available there as a private tu- 
tor.”*° Letamendi was the author of A 
Spanish Grammar: Dedicated to the Youth 
of North America. Charleston, South Car- 
olina, Printed and published by William 
Riley, 125 Church-Street, 1826. 


According to J. F. Shearer, Letamendi 
“was, at different times during his career, 
a liberal journalist, political exile, peda- 
gogue, and man of letters, able, through the 
medium of his personality and varied ac- 
tivities, to interpret the Spanish life and 
culture of his day to three American com- 
munities, St. Augustine, Charleston, and 
Columbia, S.C.” Letamendi had come to 
the United States in 1823 and was for two 
years the Spanish consular representative 
in St. Augustine for East Florida. His sal- 
ary was supposed to be 15,000 reales a 
year, which he translated into American 
money as $1875, but of which he says he 
never received a cent. His trouble was with 
Ferdinand VII of Spain, and the cause of 
his difficulties was his liberal ideas, though 
it is not clear just how these ideas were 
expressed. Letamendi left St. Augustine for 
Charleston in July 1825 with his wife and 
brother and remained there until late in 
1828. He had advertisements in the 
Charleston Courier to teach French and 
Spanish. In February 1828 he was ap 
pointed Professor of Modern Languages 
in the Male Academy of the South Caro- 
lina Society. He evidently did not teach 


there long, because he left at the end of 
the year to take a teaching position in the 
Richland School in Columbia, S.C. He 
stayed in Columbia a few years. Then, 
evidently in good graces again with the 
Spanish government, he was appointed 
Secretary of Legation in Belgium. He re- 
turned to Spain in 1843 and wrote for a 
periodical that had the terrifying name of 
El Clamor Piblico. 


Of all the writers of Spanish texts, one 
of the most prolific was Mariano Velazquez 
de la Cadena of Columbia College. His 
first venture into this fertile field, except 
for the adaptation of Dufief mentioned 
above, seems to have been The Elements 
of the Spanish Language Simplified, in 
1835. This was followed by Velazquez and 
T. Simonné, Ollendorff's New Method of 
Learning to Read, Write and Speak the 
Language, in 1848, and A Key to Ollen- 
dorff's New Method . . . in the same year. 
Another edition of the Ollendorff’s new 
method appeared in 1852, and a Revised 
Ollendorff Method in 1901. Velazquez 
published An Easy Introduction to Span- 
ish Conversation in 1849, and this book 
had another edition in 1899. 

Heinrich Gottfried Ollendorff (1803- 
65) had devised a method that had be- 
come immensely popular in the case of his 
German and English grammars. It was 
based upon the principle that every ques- 
tion carries with it its answer. After the 
learner hears and understands the question, 
he can frame an answer, reproducing the 
sounds, and giving a positive or a nega- 
tive reply. 

Velazquez’ great work in Spanish was 
his Spanish dictionary, first published by 
Appleton in 1852, abridged in 1854 (other 
editions 1873, 1898, and 1899), and re- 
issued in 1864, 1883, 1899 and 1902. Cubi 
y Soler had published A New Pocket Dic- 
tionary of the English and Spanish Lan- 
guages in 1823, but before Velazquez, the 
most important dictionary was Henry Neu- 
man’s Dictionary of the Spanish and Eng- 
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lish Languages, in 1823 (abridged by 
Veladzquez in 1901), followed by Neuman 
and Giuseppi Baretti’s Dictionary in 1827, 
which had another edition in 1842. 

In view of the emphasis being given 

recently to the spoken side of modern 
foreign languages, and in this connection 
we should note that George Ticknor was 
in favor of it, it is interesting to observe 
that before the middle of the nineteenth 
century this phase of language learning 
was not neglected. We have, for example, 
Carlos Rabadan’s Manesca’s Oral System 
of Teaching Living Languages, Illustrated 
by a Course of Lessons in Spanish. . 
This method, called the “Serial and Oral 
Method.” was originated by John Manesca 
(1774-1837). The idea was to communi- 
cate a knowledge of the spoken language 
by a method which was “the same in prin- 
ciple as that which Nature employs in 
teaching the child its mother tongue.” 


A grammar that frequently appears in 
college and university course offerings 
later in the century is that by William 
Ireland Knapp (1835-1903), A Grammar 
of the Modern Spanish Language as Now 
Written and Spoken in the Capital of 
Spain, (copyright, 1882; second edition, 
1898; second edition, revised, 1902; and 
still another supplemented by the new 
system of accentuation prescribed by the 
Royal Academy of Spain, by Henry R. 
Lemly, in 1910). Knapp also published 
Class Readings (Lecturas de Clase) esco- 
gidas de autores espatioles que hoy viven; 
an edition of Pardo Bazan’s Pascual Lépez, 
1905; and the Life, Writings, and Corres- 
pondence of George Borrow, New York, 
1899, 

By all odds the most important gram- 
mar published during the century was 
Marathon Montrose Ramsey's A Text-book 
of Modern Spanish, as now written and 
spoken in Castile and the Spanish-Ameri- 
can republics. It was published in 1894, 
after which the editions were far apart— 
1922 and 1934.** In 1956 it was completely 
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revised by Robert W. Spaulding of the 
University of California at Berkeley.*? In 
1902 Ramsey published A Spanish Gram- 
mar, which was intended to be a shortened 
and easier form of his Textbook. The Text- 
book had 653 pages, and the shortened 
form 610 pages! 


It is interesting to note that Ramsey 
mentions the “Spanish-American Repub- 
lics” on the title page of his first gram- 
mar. This seems to be the first time that 
writers of grammars were aware of the 
Spanish speaking countries to the South. 
In the introduction he says: “The present 
course of events, tending to bring the 
United States into more intimate relations 
with the Latin republics of the South, 
calls for instruction in the Spanish lan- 
guage, more practical and in greater detail 
than is afforded by any work now in use.” 


SpanisH READERS 


In the Arjona Bibliography of Textbooks 
of Spanish one of the first in the field of 
Spanish readers is a text by a certain John 
J. Lerena, called Spanish Telegraph, a new 
and easy method to read Spanish in a few 
days, with correct pronunciation, 1825. It 
is far from clear what that book is—or was. 
Certainly, it was not an important text, 
and it may not have been a reader at all 
in the true sense of the word. 


When we come to an early reader that 
can be so classified beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, we find ourselves back with 
Matias Santiago O’Conway, whose reader 
bears the interesting title, Rasgos histéricos 
y morales sacados de autores célebres de 
diversas naciones y destinados para la 
instruccion e entretenimiento de los estudi- 
antes del idioma espaiol, Philadelphia, 
Bradford, 1809. 

Francis Sales seems to have been second 
in the field with his Colmena Espajiola 
(Spanish Hive), published in Boston in 
1825. There were other editions in 1832 
and 1867. Sales’s Hive sheltered selections 
from Padre Isla, Luis de Granada, Teodoro 
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de Alemeyda, José Cadalso, Feijéo, Lorenzo 
Graci4n, Lépez de Gémara, Agustin de 
Rojas, Antonio de Solis, Pedro Montengén, 
Mateo Alemdn, Saavedra Fejardo, José 
Vargas y Ponce, José de Viera y Clavio, 
Francisco de Quevedo, Lazarillo de Tormes, 
Cervantes, and Pellicer. This text of 216 
pages is indeed an anthology in every sense 
of the word. Another Spanish text by Sales, 
referred to by the Arjonas as a “nueva 
edicién,” is an edition of José Cadalso’s, 
Cartas Marruecas y Poestas Selectas, Bos- 
ton 1827. 

Sales went deep into the world of schol- 
arship with his Seleccién de obras draméati- 
cas de Calderén de la Barca, Lope de Vega 
y Moreto, Boston, 1828. The plays in- 
cluded are La Estrella de Sevilla, Calderén’s 
El principe constate, and Moreto’s El 
desdén con el desden. In a second edition 
in Boston, 1840, he omits El desdén and sub- 
stitutes for it Calderén’s Mdgico prodigioso. 
Sales’ first Seleccién de obras draméaticas 
was promptly reviewed in the American 
Quarterly Review by none other than 
George Ticknor.** 


In 1828 José Antonio Pizarro published 
his Select Original Dialogues, or Spanish 
and English Conversations, for the use of 
those who study the Spanish language. 
There were other editions in 1836 and 
1851. This text seems to be in a class by 
itself—neither a grammar nor a reader. 

Longfellow also entered the field of 
Spanish readers, but strangely enough, did 
not select any bona fide Spanish author for 
presentation to the students of Bowdoin 
College, to whom his reader is dedicated. 
Rather, in this collection of Novelas es- 
panolas (Brunswick, Maine, 1830), he 
selected from George Washington Mont- 
gomery’s Tareas de un solitario (Madrid, 
1829) two stories that are adapations of 
Washington Irving’s “Rip Van Winkle” 
and “The Young Italian.” There was 
another edition in 1842, and another in 
1845. 

It is with some surprise that we find 
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in Longfellow’s Novelas espatolas that Rip 
Van Winkle has been changed to Andrés 
Gazul (was he any relation to Clara?) who 
wanders into the mountains of Southern 
Spain and meets a venerable old man who 
takes him to “una comparsa de caballeros 
moriscos bizarramente vestidos.” These 
new-found friends crown Andrés King of 
Granada, and he goes to sleep under the 
influence of opium. He wakes up to find 
everything changed. It is intriguing to see 
how quickly Montgomery’s stories came 
to the United States and appeared in a 
reader for American students. They were 
published in Madrid in 1829, and appeared 
in English dress in Brunswick, Maine, in 
1830. 

One is tempted to speculate why Long- 
fellow did not turn to a recognized Spanish 
author for his textbook. Can it have been 
that he was not familiar enough with 
Spanish letters at that time? Or were there 
not enough books in his or the Bowdoin 
College Library for him to make a proper 
selection? Perhaps it was simply a case of 
taking the easiest road. Montgomery had 
dedicated his Tareas de un solitario to Alex- 
ander H. Everett, American Minister to 
Spain, and had given him a copy. Everett 
had sent this copy to Longfellow. All Long- 
fellow had to do was to use two of the 
eight stories, one of which, “El serrano de 
las Alpujarras,” was Rip Van Winkle 
(Andrés Gazul) in a Spanish setting.” 

For the next reader we again return to 
Francis Sales’s Literary Fables of don 
Toméds de Iriarte, Boston, 1832. There was 
a third edition in 1843 and another in 
1852. The short title does not indicate the 
full contents of this reader. In addition to 
the fables of Iriarte this book contains 
Moratin’s El st de las nitias. The’ 1852 edi- 
tion also included fables by Félix Maria de 
Samaniego and a selection from the 
Araucana. 

By mid-century the number of Spanish 
readers became too numerous to mention. 


They are listed and described in Arjona’s 
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bibliography. It is significant that no single 
text with the usual apparatus of notes and 
vocabulary appeared until the very end of 
the century. The first of these was an edi- 
tion in 1893 of Juan Valera’s El pédjaro 
verde, revised and annotated for the use of 
English students, by Julio Rojas. After that 
came Alarcén’s El final de Norma, edited 
by Rafael Diez de la Cortina in 1894; 
Moreto’s El desdén con el desdén, edited 
by Alexander W. Herdler in 1895; Pérez 
Galdés’ Dofia Perfecta, edited by A. R. 
Marsh in 1897; Alarcén’s El Capitén 
Veneno,** edited by J. D. M. Ford in 1899; 
and Cervantes’ El cautivo, edited by Ed- 
uardo Tolra y Fornes, also in 1899. 


Latin AMERICA 


In the early days of the republic our 
knowledge of the neighbors to the south 
was on occasions vague and uncertain, 
but our interest was nonetheless genuine. 
The whole story can not be told here. A 
few indicators will have to suffice. O’Con- 
way’s Rasgos histéricos (1809), which has 
been mentioned before, contained selec- 
tions from the Gazeta de México and the 
Correo de Lima. In 1823 the Round Hill 
School included Spanish in its prospectus, 
with this explanation “the great changes 
which are taking place in the southern 
parts of our continent give it at this time 
peculiar importance.” In 1826 Longfellow’s 
father had written to his son: “Such are the 
relations now existing between this country 
and South America that a knowledge of 
the Spanish is quite as important as the 
French.”** Jared Sparks, as editor of The 
North American Review, had “subscribed 
to South American newspapers and learned 
Spanish in order to keep his readers in 
touch with Latin American affairs.”* 


In 1827 William Cullen Bryant trans- 
lated (>?) and published the Cuban poet 
José Maria Heredia’s “Niagara” and “The 
Hurricane,” and toward the middle of the 
century the abolitionists were aroused by 


the execution (1844) of the Cuban mulatto 
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poet, “Placido.” His moving “Plegaria a 
Dios” was translated several times. In 1850 
Francisco J. Vingut published A New 
Spanish Reader, which included selections 
from the Cuban poets Heredia, Gertrudis 
Gémez de Avellaneda and “Placido.” In 
1855 Vingut and his wife Gertrudis pub- 
lished Joyas de la poesia espaiiola, an inter- 
esting edition with Spanish and English 
on opposite pages, and including poems by 
the Cubans Heredia, Rafael Maria de 
Mendive, “Placido,” Miguel T. Tolén, and 
Felipe Lépez de Brifias. 

During the nineteenth century Appleton 
and Company published a good many 
Spanish books and had the following to 
say in their 1865 catalogue, “Los editores 
tienen el gusto de ofrecer . . . su nuevo 
Catdlogo de libros de text>. . . con el objeto 
de promover entre los Estados Unidos y los 
paises Hispano-Americanos aquellas rela- 
ciones de amistad y de comercio que 
todos los dias se estén haciendo mas 
necessario [sic] e importantes.”** 

The visits of the Argentine statesman, 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, in the 
middle of the century, made men like Tick- 
nor and Longfellow aware that Spanish 
America possessed a literature, even though 
it was difficult for them to find out much 
about it. In 1868 Mrs. Horace Mann, wife 
of the famous Massachusetts educator, 
translated Sarmiento’s Facundo into Eng- 
lish under the exciting title, Life in the 
Argentine Republic in the Days of the 
Tyrants. *° Her translation was prefaced 
by a life of Sarmiento which he himself 
had a chance to revise. 

In 1890 Jorge Isaac’s Maria, a Colombian 
novel that had attained tremendous pop- 
ularity, was translated into English by 
Rollo Ogden. An introduction by Thomas 
A. Janvier pointed out that Spanish Ameri- 
ca had published books before the landing 
of the Pilgrims in Plymouth. Maria was 
destined to become one of the most popular 
texts for reading in Spanish. There was a 
school edition in 1918, edited by Hayward 
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Keniston; another in 1922, edited by 
Stephen L. Pitcher; and still another in 
1926, with notes, etc. my Jacob Warshaw. 

In 1897 Ramsey's Elementary Spanish 
Reader included selections from Rafael 
Maria Baralt and Heredia, both Cubans, 
and the Venezuelan Heraclio M. de la 
Guardia. And at the very end of the cen- 
tury Ramsey wrote articles about Latin 
American literature (including that of 
Brazil) which were published in Warner’s 
Encyclopedia of the World’s Best Litera- 
ture and in Johnson’s Universal Cyclo- 
paedia. 

The summer of 1900 saw what was 
probably the most stupendous summer 
school of all time. In June of that year 
1450 Cuban teachers embarked from four- 
teen Cuban harbors en route to Boston 
and Cambridge to attend a special session 
at Harvard University, arranged for them 
by President Eliot. One of those who super- 
vised the instruction was J. D. M. Ford.** 

But none of the above manifestations of 
interest, and not even the alerting of the 
United States by the War with Spain, 
seems to have directed the attention of the 
American public to any great degree to- 
ward the southern republics. As an example 
of a singular state of ignorance, we note 
that in 1902 an article in the Literary 
World of Boston estimates the population 
of Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and 
Mexico, and says: “It is no exaggeration to 
say that this mass of our fellow beings have 
no common literature worthy of the name.” 
As a matter of fact, it took some time for 
a realization to come even among the uni- 
versities in the United States that Spanish 
America did have a literature “worthy of 
the name,” this in spite of efforts of scholars 
to convince them. 

At the beginning of the century J. D. M. 
Ford in his Spanish Anthology (1901, 
another edition, 1917) published samples of 
Spanish literature from Berceo to modern 
times, and in this very inclusive publica- 
tion we find poems of Heredia, “Placido,” 


Gémez de Avellaneda, and the Venezuelan 
Andrés Bello. In the same year one of the 
great Spanish teachers of the early twen- 
tieth century, E. C. Hills, brought out 
Bardos cubanos. This text, in addition to 
the now standard authors, Heredia, 
“Placido” and Avellaneda, included Rafael 
Marfa Mendive, Joaquin Lorenzo Luaces, 
and Juan Clemente Zenea.** 


The first courses in Spanish American 
literature were offered at the University of 
Arizona by Charles A. Turrell. In the cata- 
logue for 1908-09 we find the following: 
“General Survey of the Literature of the 
Countries of Spanish America” and “Hibs- 
tory of Mexican Literature.” Turrell con- 
tributed to the Spanish American textbook 


field with Cuentos hispanoamericanos, 
1921. 


In 1912 Alfred Coester, a student of 
J. D. M. Ford, then teaching in the Com- 
mercial High School in Brooklyn, began 
the first of his series of studies on Latin 
American literature with the publication of 
“A Bibliography of Spanish American 
Literature.” Two years later Isaac Gold- 
berg, another Ford student, began writing 
articles on Latin American literature for 
the Boston Transcript, many of which were 
later published in book form as Studies in 
Spanish-American Literature (New York, 
1920).5* 

In 1915 E. C. Hills, then of Colorado 
College, delivered a series of lectures 
“Some Spanish American Poets” (O. V. 
Andrade, A. Bello, R. Dario, J. M. Heredia, 
J. J. de Olmedo, and Sor Juana Inés de la 
Cruz) at Harvard, Wisconsin, California, 
and Colorado College.** In the same year 
a Master’s thesis on Spanish American 
folklore was presented at the University of 
Washington (R. Z. Gottlieb, “Puerto Rican 
Folklore”) and in 1918 one on Spanish 
American literature at Columbia Univer- 
sity CC. C. Barbarrosa, “La poesia hispano- 
americana de nuestros tiempos.”) The first 
Doctor’s thesis came somewhat later: H. A. 
Holmes’s Martin Fierro, An Epic of the 
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Argentine, Columbia, 1923.°° 

Alfred Coester’s Literary History of 
Spanish America, published in 1916, 
created a newer and greater interest in 
Latin America than had ever been felt 
before.** In May 1917 Frederick Bliss Lu- 
quiens of Yale University, in an article, 
“The Teaching of Spanish from the Latin 
American Point of View” referred to the 
Second Pan American Scientific Congress, 
held in 1916, which recommended that 
Spanish be taught from the point of view 
of American life, literature, history, and 
social institutions. This did not mean, 
Luquiens said, Spanish American pronun- 
ciation or commercial Spanish. In 1919 
J. D. M. Ford, who had had a very in- 
formative article on Spanish American 
literature in the Catholic Encyclopedia as 
early as 1912, included a chapter, “High 
Points of Spanish American Literature,” 
in his Main Currents of Spanish Litera- 
ture. 

In 1919-20 I visited South America on a 
Sheldon Fellowship from Harvard and 
brought back material for Argentine, 
Chilean, Peruvian, and Uruguayan biblio- 
graphies. These bibliographies were pub- 
lished in widely scattered places and per- 
haps were therefore more effective in 
transmitting information. 

In 1925 G. W. Umphrey of the Uni- 
versity of Washington discussed in the 
Modern Language Journal “Spanish Ameri- 
can Literature as a Field of Research for 
Graduate Students.” 

The American Council of Learned So- 
cieties recognized the importance of Latin 
America as early as 1933, when it ap- 
pointed a Provisional Committee on Latin 
American Studies to survey the field and 
consider what needed to be done. The 
Committee (A. V. Kidder of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, C. H. Haring 
of Harvard, Chairman, and I) soon met and 
took appropriate action.*’ One of its first 
acts was to provide for “travel grants to 
assist graduate students of demonstrated 
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aptitude to carry on their study and re- 
search in Latin American countries.” 

Among other activities, two significant 
books were published under the auspices 
of the Committee: Carlos E. Castafieda 
and Jack Autrey Dabbs, Guide to the 
Latin American Materials in the Univer- 
sity of Texas Library (Cambridge, 1939); 
and Madaline W. Nichols, A Bibliographi- 
cal Guide to Materials on American Span- 
ish (Cambridge, 1941). 

The most important contribution in the 
Latin American field by the American 
Council of Learned Societies was the 
Handbook of Latin American Siudies. In 
the preface to the first volume (Cambridge, 
1936), C. H. Haring explained in greater 
detail than is possible here the cooperative 
efforts that resulted in the publication of 
the volume, the full title of which is: 
Handbook of Latin American Studies. A 
guide to the material published in 1935 
on anthropology, archaeology, economics, 
geography, history, law, and literature. It 
was edited by Lewis Hanke, then Instruc- 
tor in History at Harvard. Those in charge 
of the literary sections were: for the 
Colonial Period, Irving A. Leonard; the 
National Period, Sturgis E. Leavitt; for 
Brazil, Samuel Putnam. In the following 
year Francisco Aguilera, then of the Pan 
American Union, relieved me of a great 
burden by taking over the poetry part of 
the section on literature. The Handbook 
has had its ups and downs, with changes of 
editors and changes in place of publication. 
It has also had its financial difficulties and 
its delays. But heroic efforts have succeeded 
in bringing the publication up to date. 

Margaret Kiser, in an interesting article, 
“What the Pan American Union is doing 
to further the study of the Spanish lan- 
guage, and of Spanish American literature 
and culture” (Hispania, xxx [1947], 50-56), 
pointed out that as far back at 1906 the 
Conference of American States passed a 
resolution directing the staff of the Union 
to assemble and supply information on 
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educational matters. In 1928 the enlarged 
and reorganized Section on Education be- 
came the Division of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion and broadened its work to include the 
arts, literature, and science. 

Since then, many useful studies and re- 
ports dealing with Latin America and 
Latin American studies have been issued 
by the Pan American Union. They are 
too numerous to mention, but two deserve 
special notice. One is Courses on Latin 
America in Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion in the United States, 1948-1949 
(Washington, 1949). The introduction by 
Jorge Basadre, then Director of Cultural 
Affairs in the Union, though giving most 
space to history, has a great deal of in- 
formation on the teaching of Latin Ameri- 
can literature in the colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States. In 1930, for 
example, the Pan American Union an- 
nounced that 209 colleges and universities 
were offering courses in the Latin Ameri- 
can field. In 1951 the Union began the 
publication of the Revista Interamericana 
de Bibliografia, which carries original ar- 
ticles, book reviews, and an elaborate sec- 
tion on bibliography. This publication is 
indispensible to anyone who wishes to 
keep abreast of more than one field. 

A significant step forward was the or- 
ganization in 1929 of the Harvard Council 
on Hispano-American Studies, thanks to 
a grant from the General Education Board 
through the fund for the humanities at 
Harvard University. J. D. M. Ford was 
the Director of the Council. The other 
members were Alfred Coester, Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle, Sturgis E. Leavitt, Guillermo 
Rivera, Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Samuel M. 
Waxman, and Arthur F. Whittem. 

The Council proposed to compile a series 
of bibliographies, as nearly exhaustive as 
possible, of the belles-lettres of all the 
countries of Hispano-America. Unfortu- 
nately, it was not possible to carry out in- 
vestigations in the libraries of the countries 
under consideration, and as a result, most 


of the bibliographies were considered 
“tentative.” Due to various circumstances, 
they are uneven in quality. The entire 
series was complete in 1935. Two of the 
volumes were supplementary: my Hispano- 
American Literature in the United States, 
A Bibliography of translations and criticism 
(1932), and a study of Rubén Darfo (1931) 


by Arturo Torres-Rioseco. 


The first activity of an official govern- 
mental nature relating to cultural relations 
between the Americas was the Convention 
for the Promotion of Inter-American Cul- 
tural Relations which was approved at the 
Inter-American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Peace, held in Buenos Aires in 
1936, and ratified by the United States 
Senate in June of the following year. Im- 
mediately following the ratification, a De- 
partmental Order of 27 July 1938 created 
the Division of Cultural Relations in the 
Department of State. Although the objec- 
tives of this division had vast international 
scope, they were, in reality, largely concen- 
trated on Latin America: “The Division 
will have general charge of official inter- 
national activites . . . with respect to cul- 
tural relations, embracing the exchange of 
professors, teachers, and students; coopera- 
tion in the field of music, art, literature, 
and other intellectual and cultural attain- 
ments; the foundation and distribution of 
libraries of represtentative works of the 
United States and suitable translations 
thereof. . . .” 


In order to carry out its program, the 
Division secured the cooperation of uni- 
versities and organizations, such as the 
Carnegie Corporation, the Guggenheim 
and Rockefeller Foundations, as well as 
other agencies and private groups and in- 
dividuals. 

Under the Buenos Aires Convention, as 
it is now called, a provision for the ex- 
change of students afforded an opportunity 
for research in Latin America such as had 
hardly been dreamed of before. Not all the 


Latin American countries were signatories 
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to the Convention, but the most important 
countries were. Under the convention 
many graduate students were privileged to 
study in Latin America, and on their re- 
turn to the United States, to impart to 
their students firsthand information of 
great value. For many years the selection of 
all exchange students was conducted by 
the U.S. Office of Education. Of late, it 
has been under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute of International Education. 

In the summer of 1938, on the invita- 
tion of the Mexican government, a group 
of teachers of Spanish American literature 
assembled in Mexico City. Invitations had 
been sent out to all the Latin American 
countries, but official delegations came 
from only two—Cuba and the United 
States. The delegates from the United 
States were José Balseiro, then of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and I. 


At this “Congreso” an association was 
formed with a rather formidable name, 
Instituto Internacional de Literatura Ibero- 
americana. It sponsored the publication of 
the Revista Iheroamericana (Vol. 1, 1939), 
which was to be different from the scholar- 
ly magazines of the United States with 
their critical apparatus and abundant foot- 
notes. The Revista Iberoamericana was to 
publish interpretive articles and seek con- 
tributors not only from the United States 
but from Latin America. Articles could 
be written in either Spanish or Portuguese. 
This ambitious undertaking, supported en- 
tirely by membership dues, has continued 
up to this day. Its sustained existence is 
a minor miracle. 

The master mind behind the Congreso 
in Mexico was Manuel Pedro Gonzalez of 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 
It was therefore entirely fitting that he 
should be elected President of the Instituto, 
and that at his invitation the second meet- 
ing was held in Los Angeles in 1940, with 
a large attendance, principally from col- 
leges and universities in the United States. 


Other “Congresos” have been held at New 
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Orleans (1942), Havana (1949), Albu- 
querque (1951), Mexico (1953), Berkeley 
(1955), Puerto Rico (1957), New York 
and New Brunswick (1959), and Mexico 
(1961). 

The articles published in the Revista 
Iberoamericana are for the most part inter- 
pretive, but there have been a number of 
bibliographies published in the magazine, 
the most notable of which have been John 
E. Englekirk’s “Obras norteamericanas en 
traduccién espafiola,” “Bibliografia de obras 
norteamericanas em traduc4o portuguesa,” 
and Englekirk and Gerald E. Wade, 
“Bibliografia de la novela colombiana.”®* 

The Instituto has also published an Out- 
line History of Spanish American Litera- 
ture, New York, 1941 (second edition, 
1946); An Anthology of Spanish American 
Literature (New York, 1946, Committee 
in charge: Irving A. Leonard, John T. 
Reid, John A. Crow, John E. Englekirk, 
and E. Herman Hespelt, Chairman); and 
a series of “Cldsicos de América,” which in- 
clude works of Manuel Gonzalez Prada, 
José Asuncién Silva, Horacio Quiroga, 
Ricardo Palma, and J. J. Fernandez de 
Lizardi. 


An extremely valuable article giving in 
great detail the bibliographical situation up 
to 1942 was contributed in that year to 
Hispania by E. Herman Hespelt.* 

Since 1916 school texts of Spanish 
American literature have been character- 
ized by their abundance. The most recent, 
and the most impressive, is the anthology 
Literatura Hispanoamericana (New York, 
1960), by Enrique Anderson Imbert of the 
University of Michigan and Eugenio 
Florit of Barnard College. The history of 
Spanish American literature has been 
amply provided for. There have been three 
notable contributions to this field: Arturo 
Torres-Rioseco’s The Epic of Latin Ameri- 
can Literature (1942), Pedro Henriquez 
Urefia’s Literary Currents in Hispanic 
America (1946), and Enrique Anderson 
Imbert’s Historia de la literatura hispano- 
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americana (1954, second edition, 1957, 
third edition, 1961, 2 vols.). 

The appearance of my Revistas Hispano- 
americanas, Indice Bibligrafico, 1843-1935 
(An Index to the Literary, Linguistic and 
Folklore Materials in Fifty Spanish Ameri- 
can Magazines), published in 1960 by the 
Fondo Histérico y Bibliografico José Toribio 
Medina in Chile, should not pass un- 
noticed. 


It can be said without fear of contra- 
diction that Spanish American studies are 
now firmly entrenched in the colleges and 
universities of the United States. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

A part of the story of the participation of 
Spanish teachers in what is so character- 
istic of this country—organization—has been 
told in the preceding section on Latin 
America. We now come to a less restricted 
series of activities that have their modest 
beginning in the nineteenth century and 
their flowering in the twentieth. 


At the first meeting of the group that 
formed the Modern Language Association 
of America at Columbia in 1883, no 
identifiable Hispanist was present, although 
some of those who were there may have 
taught Spanish. Furthermore, in a discus- 
sion of the place of modern foreign lan- 
guages in the colleges, Spanish, it seems, 
was not mentioned. 

As a matter of fact, Spanish is barely 
visible in the early years of this very im- 
portant organization. For example, in the 
first volume of PMLA (Publications of the 
Modern Language Association), which be- 
gan to appear in 1884, there is an article, 
“The Aims and Methods of Collegiate 
Instruction in Modern Languages,” by W. 
T. Hewett of Cornell, but no reference is 
made in it to Spanish. However, in this 
volume is an article, “The Collective Sin- 
gular in Spanish,” by Henry R. Lang, 
then teacher of modern languages in the 
Swain Free School in New Bedford, Mass. 
He had another article in Volume m, 
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“The Face in the Spanish Metaphor.” 

At the Fourth Annual Meeting held in 
Baltimore in 1886, James Russell Lowell 
was made President, but it is doubtful if 
many people associated this famous Ameri- 
can writer with the teaching of Spanish. 
President Lowell was absent from the next 
meeting, held in Philadelphia, and so was 
Vice President W. T. Hewett. The re- 
sponse to the address of welcome by Wil- 
liam Pepper, Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, was given by another Vice 
President, James M. Garrett of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. None of these men had 
anything to do with Spanish. 

The address of James Russell Lowell in 
behalf of modern foreign languages was 
delivered at the seventh annual meeting 
held at Harvard in 1889. He was still 
President of the MLA, and he continued 
in that office until 1891. No one since has 
ever served so long. After 1893 it has been 
customary for presidents to serve only one 
year. 


Among the presidents of the MLA there 
have been notable figures in Spanish in- 
struction. The first in the list is Charles 
Carroll Marden (1932), who died while 
holding this office, and whose place was 
taken by Milton A. Buchanan. Then 
comes Rudolph Schevill (1942-43), S. G. 
Morley (1950), and Hayward Keniston 
¢1953). I am the only Spanish teacher to 
have served (1942-50) as a delegate of the 
MLA to the American Council of Learned 
Societies. For some reason or other, the 
number of Spanish articles contributed to 
PMLA has not been impressive.** 

A highly useful publication, Modern 
Language Notes, was initiated at John 
Hopkins in 1886, with A. Marshall Elliott 
as Managing Editor. In the first volume 
there are three contributions on Spanish 
subjects, two of which are by H. R. Lang, 
who gave his residence as Charleston, S.C. 
One of his articles is entitled “Contribu- 
tion to Spanish Grammar” and the other 
is a review of General Alejandro Ybarra’s 
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A Practical Method of Learning Spanish 
(Boston and New York, 1885). The third 
article, a review of W. I. Knapp’s Modern 
Spanish Readings (Boston 1883) by H. A. 
Todd, is entitled “Knapp’s Spanish Ety- 
mologies.” 

Two committee reports appear in all the 
accounts of modern language teaching in 
the United States. The first is the report 
of the Committee of Ten,®* appointed in 
1892 by the National Education Associa- 
tion. This report had to do principally 
with modern languages in the elementary 
schools. The other report is that of the 
Committee of Twelve,** appointed in 1896 
by the MLA to consider modern language 
studies in the secondary schools. Neither 
of these reports has anything to do with 
Spanish, then considered a minor language 
and not a regular part of the requirements 
for admission to college. The only con- 
nection that these reports had with Span- 
ish is their recommendation of the read- 
ing method. The report of the Committee 
of Twelve was long considered authoritative 
for all foreign languages and not open to 
question. 

The founding of the Hispanic Society 
of America®’ by Archer M. Huntington 
was an event that has not been sufhciently 
heralded, due to the modesty of its founder. 
This society has been a constant stimulus 
to Spanish studies in the United States 
and abroad. Its collection of Spanish art is 
extraordinary. Its library of Spanish books 
is notable for its rare editions CE. C. Hills 
was librarian from 1916 to 1918), its pub- 
lications have been priceless items, and the 
contributions to scholarship of Mr. Hun- 
tington himself have been significant. Not 
the least of his benefactions was the es- 
tablishment and endowment of the His- 
panic Foundation in the Library of Con- 
gress. 

The Hispanic Foundation was opened 
in July 1939. An endowment provides for 
the purchase, within ten years of publica- 
tion, of books relating to Spain, Portugal, 
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and South America and dealing with arts, 
crafts, literature and history. David Rubio 
was the first to be in charge of this col- 
lection and its quarters. He was followed 
by Lewis Hanke, assisted by Robert C. 
Smith. When Hanke resigned to take a 
position at the University of Texas, 
Howard Cline became Director, and Fran- 
cisco Aguilera, his assistant. 

The beginnings of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese are quaintly described by Lawrence 
A. Wilkins, Inspector of Modern Lan- 
guages in the City of New York, in the 
first number of its official quarterly jour- 
nal, Hispania. In his article, “On the 
Threshold” he says: “On Friday evening 
of Thanksgiving Week, 1915, at the call 
of the writer, there gathered in a small 
dining room in a hotel in New York City, 
a group of men bent on establishing an 
association of teachers of Spanish.” This 
seemingly auspicious beginning came to 
naught, but in October 1916 another meet- 
ing was held, followed by other, and in 
the following year the association was defi- 
nitely launched. The names of the first 
officers are well known in the history of 
teaching of Spanish. They are Lawrence 
A. Wilkins, President; Rudolph Schevill, 
University of California, First Vice Presi- 
dent; Ventura Fuentes, College of the City 
of New York, Second Vice President; 
Charles P. Wagner, University of Michi- 
gan, Third Vice President; and Alfred 
Coester, Commercial High School, Brook- 
lyn, Secretary-Treasurer. The Editor of 
Hispania was Aurelio M. Espinosa of Stan- 
ford University and the Consulting Editors, 
John D. Fitz-Gerald and J.D.M. Ford. The 
Association elected two honorary presi- 
dents, Archer M. Huntington of New 
York and Juan C. Cebrid4n of San Fran- 
Cisco. 

On 21 May 1917, a circular was sent out 
to 2850 teachers of Spanish, explaining 
what the new association was. Some 600 
applied for membership. The regular meet- 
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ing was held on 29 December 1917, follow- 
ing the annual meeting of the MLA. This 
connection with the larger association 
eventually gave rise to a certain amount of 
dissatisfaction when it was felt by some 
that the Spanish group should be inde- 
pendent. In spite of the fact that Decem- 
ber 29 of that year was “one of the coldest 
and stormiest ever known in New York 
City,” some 130 members attended the 
meeting. It was an auspicious start. Federico 
de Onis of Columbia gave the principal 
address, “La literatura contemporanea en 
la ensefianza del castellano.” 

On 21 May 1917, very appropriately in 
the first volume of Hispania, Coester’s 
Literary History of Spanish America was 
reviewed by G. W. Umphrey of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. Umphrey later con- 
tributed a number of articles on Spanish 
American literature. In the first volume 
there was a review of Espafia Pintoresca, 
a popular textbook by Marcial Dorado. 

The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish grew and prospered. And so 
did Hispania. Aurelio Espinosa continued 
as Editor until 1927, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Alfred Coester. (1927-41). After 
him came Henry Grattan Doyle (1942-48), 
Donald Walsh (1949-57), and the present 
Editor, Robert G. Mead, Jr., of the Uni- 


versity of Connecticut. 


At the meeting of the MLA held in 
Cleveland in 1915 steps were taken by 
representatives of different regional lan- 
guage associations to form a national feder- 
ation. This organization decided to adopt 
the rather formidable name, National Fed- 
eration of Modern Language Teachers 
(later changed by adding the word “Asso- 
ciations”). A more important decision was 
to found a publication to be called the 
Modern Language Journal.® 

This journal was launched in October 
1916, and J. P. W. Crawford of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania was one of its five 
editors. During its first year there were a 
few reviews of Spanish textbooks, and one 


article on a Spanish subject, “The Teach- 
ing of Spanish from the Latin American 
Point of View,” by F. B. Luquiens of Yale. 

John D. Fitz-Gerald of the University of 
Illinois was largely responsible for the ad- 
mission of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish to the Federation. 
He was chosen as its first delegate and he 
was President of the Federation in 1925-26. 
Other presidents from the Spanish Asso- 
ciation have been J. P. W. Crawford 
(1921-22), Wilfred A. Beardsley (1928- 
29), Stephen L. Pitcher (1938-39), and 
Julio del Toro (1946-48). Henry Grattan 
Doyle of George Washington University 
was Business Manager from 1930 to 1934, 
Managing Editor of the Journal from 1934 
to 1938, and Secretary of the Federation 
from 1946 on. Julio del Toro was Manag- 
ing Editor of the Journal from 1947 to 
1955. 


An extremely important date in the his- 
tory of the teaching of Spanish in the 
United States was the establishment of 
the Middlebury Spanish School in 1917. 
This college had previously conducted two 
summer language schools, one in German 
in 1915, and one in French the following 
year. 

The most impressive feature of the Mid- 
dlebury School, and one that brought it im- 
mediately into prominence, was its insist- 
ence upon the spoken language. We read, 
for example, in its recent catalogue—and 
the regulations were the same in 1917, 
though differently phrased—“During the 
entire session, the foreign language is the 
sole medium of communication in work 
and play. From the day of arrival students 
are pledged to speak the foreign language:” 
The 1917 prospectus says: “The Middle- 
bury method . . . is direct, intensive and 
continuous.” 

The instructors in the Middlebury 
School are, and have been, natives of 
Spanish-speaking countries. The first Di- 
rector was Julian Moreno Lacalle, then of 
the Department of Modern Languages of 
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the United States Naval Academy. He was 
assisted by José Martel, also of the Naval 
Academy. Subsequent directors have been 
Samuel Gili Gaya, Carlos Concha, and 
Juan Centeno. The present director is 
Francisco Garcia Lorca, brother of the fa- 
mous Spanish poet. 

Another highly significant landmark in 
the promotion of Spanish was the found- 
ing of the Instituto de las Espafias en los 
Estados Unidos at Columbia in 1920 by 
the Institute of International Education, 
the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish, the Junta para Ampliacién de 
Estudios in Spain, and several Spanish and 
American universities. Its aim was to be a 
center for the study of Hispanic culture, 
to promote interest in the Spanish and 
Portuguese civilizations and to foster cul- 
tural relations between the United States 
and all Hispanic nations. Its first director 
was Federico de Onis, and its present 
director is Angel del Rio, who succeeded 
Professor de Onis, 1 February 1954. 


In 1940 the name of the Instituto was 
changed to Casa Hispdnica, which is also 
the name of the building housing the head- 
quarters for the Institute. The Casa spon- 
sors cultural gatherings, eminent speakers, 
and discussion groups. The Instituto has 
published a wealth of doctoral theses on 
Spanish subjects accepted by Columbia 
University, and a considerable number of 
other studies in the field of Spanish. It 
maintains a library and has an impressive 
card file of Latin American bibliography. 

Among the early activities of the Insti- 
tuto de las Espafias was the Revista de 
Estudios Hispdnicos, published in coopera- 
tion with the Departmento de Estudios His- 
panicos of the University of Puerto Rico. 
The magazine, was edited by Federico de 
Onis, deserved a longer life than the six 
numbers that appeared during its brief 
period of existence, 1928-29. This maga- 
zine contained excellent articles, book re- 
views, and a section on bibliography. The 
section on bibliography excluded every- 
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thing relating to Spain except when it had 
some connection with Spanish America. 

This publication was revived in 1934 
under the name of Revista Hispdnica 
Moderna, with Federico de Onis as Direc- 
tor. It was a satisfaction to everyone inter- 
ested in Latin America to see that a sec- 
tion on “Bibliografia Hispanoamericana” 
was a part of the new publication. 

The founding of the Hispanic Review 
in January 1933, with J. P. W. Crawford 
as chief promoter and first editor, was a 
boon to Spanish scholars after the demise 
of the highly respected Revue Hispanique 
in 1933. Archer M. Huntington had sub- 
sidized the Revue Hispanique, which had 
been published in Paris, but he was not 
interested in a continuation in this country. 
As a consequence, the Hispanic Review 
has had to depend for support upon its 
subscribers (none too many, we suspect) 
and the University of Pennsylvania, where 
it is published. The present Editors are 
Otis H. Green and Arnold G. Reichen- 
berger. 

In 1941 a rather unusual summer school 
was held at the University of North Caro- 
lina under my direction with 108 students 
present from South America. This school 
attracted considerable attention in the 
newspapers because it was a summer school 
held in the winter months of January, 
February and March. It was, of course, 
summer in the countries from which the 
students came. An effort to continue the 
school in 1942 was not successful on ac- 
count of war conditions. Only eleven stu- 
dents were in attendance. I still feel that 
the idea is a good one, especially because 
it gives students from South America an 
opportunity to see a North American uni- 
versity in one of its regular sessions.* 

On 31 December 1923 a group of 
teachers who felt that the Report of the 
Committee of Twelve was out of date met 
in Atlantic City to see what could be done 
about it. In the following year the Modern 
Foreign Language Study was organized 
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for the purpose of making a general in- 
quiry into the teaching and learning of 
modern foreign languages in the United 
States. This study received support from 
the Carnegie Corporation. 

A formidable list of seventeen publica- 
tions resulted from this investigation, 
among them two that dealt exclusively 
with Spanish: Milton A. Buchanan's 
Graded Spanish Word Book (Toronto, 
1927) and Hayward Keniston’s Spanish 
Idiom List (New York, 1929). 


The most discussed volume of the Mod- 
ern Language Study was Number 12 of 
the series, The Teaching of Modern 
Foreign Languages in the United States, 
by Algernon Coleman of The University 
of Chicago. This became known as the 
“Coleman Report.” Its most important rec- 
ommendation was a reading objective—ex- 
tensive reading. This report aroused con- 
siderable controversy. Two of the most 
vocal of the objectors were W. R. Price, 
State Supervisor of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages of the University of the State of 
New York, and B. Q. Morgan, then Pro- 
fessor of German at the University of 
Wisconsin. The Spanish teachers, if they 
felt that anything was wrong, remained 
aloof, for the most part, from the dis- 
cussion. 

The reading objective in the teaching 
of modern foreign languages received a 
severe setback in 1943 with the operations 
of the Army Specialized Training Program, 
or the ASTP, as it was commonly called. 
This program, in which Mortimer Graves 
of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties was the master mind, called for in- 
tensive training in a multiplicity of lan- 
guages, many of which had hardly been 
heard of, much less spoken, in the United 
States. The most important feature of this 
program was concentration on the spoken 
language, with constant drill, drill, drill. 

This program began operation in April 
1943 and ended abruptly in April 1944, 
but the so-called “Army Method” had a 


tremendous impact on modern-foreign-lan- 
guage teaching. For once, the public be- 
came very much concerned about modern 
foreign languages and was convinced that 
students should learn to speak foreign lan- 
guages, not just read them. 

Spanish came into the ASTP program 
in a number of colleges, and those who 
participated in the program will never for- 
get the experience. The students (soldiers) 
were always present, they had an incen- 
tive, they had few distractions, and they 
had plenty of time to devote to the lan- 
guage. These conditions could, of course, 
never be reproduced in the regular course 
of study in the colleges and universities, 
but few of the non-academic advocates of 
this method realized it. They could not 
understand why every educational institu- 
tion in the country could not adopt the 
Army Method. 

In 1952 the MLA entered the modern 
foreign language field to an extent never 
dreamed of before. The story of the 
Foreign Language Program of the Associa- 
tion has been told in PMLA and in num- 
erous brochures distributed from its New 
York office. Spanish teachers have played 
no small part in the functioning of this 
extremely ambitious undertaking, which 
was supported by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, and which eventually interlocked with 
the National Defense Education Act 
signed by President Eisenhower in 1958.*° 

The most distinctive contribution of the 
Spanish teachers to this language program 
has been a cooperative grammar. Hereto- 
fore, modern lanuage teachers had seen 
only competition among writers of gram- 
mars, except for occasional dual authorship 
like Hills and Ford. There was too much 
competition, thought every teacher who 
had written a grammar. But this effort of 
the MLA was different, and it established 
a record that will probably endure for all 
time. 

After a series of conferences, in which 
many textbook writers took part, a com- 
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mittee of six sat down to do their work. 
They were Dwight L. Bolinger (Coordina- 
tor), then of the University of Southern 
California, J. Donald Brown of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, Agnes 
M. Brady of the University of Kansas, 
Ernest F. Haden of the University of Tex- 
as, Lawrence Poston, Jr., of the University 
of Oklahoma, and Norman Sacks of Ober- 
lin College. Among them was a structural 
linguist, to see that the final product was 
in the “New Key.” This committee was, or 
had been, assisted by twenty-four advisers 
and several native consultants. And this 
was not all. The members of the com- 
mittee, working at the University of Texas 
for a full semester with no other duties, 
showed that cooperative endeavor can work 
even in the composition of such a contro- 
versial document as a Spanish grammar." 


The result has been Modern Spanish 
(xiv, 496 pp.), published in 1960 by Har- 
court Brace. Each copy of the grammar 
has in its pocket a record for preliminary 
pronunciation drill. This record .covers 
every sound that is explained in the early 
pages of the book. The publishers are mar- 
keting a set of records for the dialogues that 
are given at the beginning of each lesson. 
For the teacher there is an Instructor's 
Manual of thirty-two pages. For the lan- 
guage lab there are forty-five tapes which 
present not only the dialogues, but also 
recordings of all the oral drill patterns in 
the grammar. The Department of Cinema 
of the University of Southern California, 
under a government grant, has been de- 
veloping films based upon the dialogues. 
This is indeed a remarkable “package.” 


STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


The teaching of Spanish in the elemen- 
tary schools in the nineteenth century 
seems to have been confined to the state 
of New Mexico, which of course, is not 
typical of the rest of the country. 


In the secondary schools little Spanish 
was taught in the nineteenth century. We 
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have seen that the curriculum of the 
Round Hill School in Massachusetts, 
founded in 1823, included Spanish. Spell 
says that Spanish was taught in the Central 
High School in New Orleans in 1829. 
Spanish, he says, continued to be included 
in the public schools of New Orleans until 
the Civil War. Bagster-Collins has some 
scattered figures which give the story in 
part. He says, for example, that Spanish 
was taught in the Salem, Mass., High 
School as early as 1830. By 1860 Spanish 
was taught in four schools in Massachu- 
setts. As late as 1906-11, in the high schools 
of the Middle West, out of forty schools 
reporting, Spanish was taught in three. 

In tables presented by Bagster-Collins 
showing the percentages of numbers of 
pupils in the high schools in 1910 in the 
various modern foreign languages, out of 
a total enrollment in the high schools 
(both public and private) in the country 
Spanish rated only .65% as against 11.40% 
for French and 23.60% for German. In 
1915 the rate for Spanish increased to 
2.72% (35,148 students), while French 
went to 11.70% (136,131 students) and 
German to 24.19% (312,358 students). 

The First World War made itself felt 
on this enrollment and its effect was start- 
ling. The study of German dropped off 
rapidly, and French and Spanish increased, 
French to a slight extent, and Spanish be- 
yond all expectations. A great incentive 
to the enrollment in Spanish was the pros- 
pect of increased trade with Latin Ameri- 
ca. “Commercial Spanish” became a magic 
word that was supposed to open the way 
to new careers. Between 1915 and 1922 
it is estimated that German dropped from 
an enrollment of approximately 325,000 to 
less than 14,000, and that in the same per- 
iod French increased from approximately 
117,000 to 345,000, and Spanish from ap- 
proximately 36,000 to 252,000. 

A curious situation in 1947 is reported 
by Donald Walsh. In that year he made a 
survey of the teaching of Spanish in the 
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independent schools of New England and 
found that in three fifths of the schools 
Spanish was a “poor cousin,” because it 
was believed that many colleges and uni- 
versities were reluctant to accept Spanish 
as fulfillment of an entrance requirement. 
As a consequence, many teachers dis- 
couraged the study of Spanish.”* 

In this instance the teachers in the in- 
dependent schools were behind the times, 
for another survey, also by Donald Walsh, 
reported in the same volume of Hispania, 
shows that as a general rule there was no 
discrimination against Spanish when of- 
fered for admission to colleges and univer- 
sities. Furthermore, there was little dis- 
crimination at the level of the B.A. and 
M.A. degrees, although “the Ph.D. re- 
quirement needs revision and colleges need 
to give more place to Spanish and Portu- 
guese.” 

In 1959-60 a questionaire, sent out by 
the MLA, with about 75% returns, showed 
that there were in the high schools of this 
country approximately 11,300 teachers of 
French, 11,000 teachers of Spanish, and 
2600 teachers of German. 

The position of Spanish among the other 
modern foreign languages in the colleges 
and universities in the 1880's does not 
seem to have been very prominent. In the 
first five volumes of PMLA there are only 
two scholarly papers and both by the same 
man. To be sure, the President of the 
MLA in 1886 was James Russell Lowell, 
but his interests were so wide that he 
could hardly have been considered a Span- 
ish scholar. 

We find further evidence of the lack of 
prominence of Spanish in 1886, at least, 
when we examine in PMLA a list of 354 
colleges and universities and their modern 
language teachers. One cannot draw final 
conclusions about the teaching of Spanish 
from this compilation, because in it a good 
many professors are listed merely as 
“Teachers of Modern Languages.” Even 
so, the omission of any reference to Span- 
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ish in so many states gives some clue to 
its lack of importance in those days. There 
is no mention of Spanish, for example, in 
the listings of the following states: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Colorado, Dakota, Geor- 
gia, Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Maine, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, and Vir- 
ginia. In some places where Spanish was 
taught, there were some queer combina- 
tions. For example, at Granbury College 
in Texas, the Rev. W. J. Moore was “Pro- 
fessor of English, Mental and Moral 
Science, and Spanish.” The two states with 
the highest number of teachers of Spanish 
were Tennessee (East Tennessee, Wesley- 
an University, Maryville College, South- 
western Presbyterian, University of the 
South, and Vanderbilt), and Texas (Ag- 
riculture and Mechanical College, Baylor, 
Granbury College, Salado College, South- 
western University, University of Texas, 


and Waco Female College.) 


The above is in considerable contrast to 
the present situation, which can be briefly 
stated in general terms. In 1959-60 the 
MLA found that there were in the colleges 
and universities of the United States 
3,567 teachers of French, 2,806 teachers 
of Spanish, and 2,364 teachers of German. 


The present high standing of Spanish 
is due to a number of factors, among them 
the collapse of German during the first 
World War, the alleged advantages of 
commercial relations with Latin America, 
the Good Neighbor Policy, the recognition 
that there was a literature in Spanish 
America, and a more general appreciation 
of the literature of Spain. But there is one 
underlying factor that must not be over- 
looked; and that is, the many inspiring 
teachers who have entered the field since 
the early years of the century. These men, 
through their classroom teaching, their own 
research, and their publications, have been 
instrumental in recruiting scholars to con- 
tinue in the paths they opened for any, or 
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all, to follow. 

Some of these men have been referred 
to in the earlier pages of this study, most 
of them, as a matter of fact. The list would 
be long, if they were all mentioned, but 
we cannot omit here the name of Rennert, 
with his studies of the Spanish stage and 
Lope de Vega; Marden, with his Old 
Spanish texts; Hills and Ford of the Span- 
ish grammar, and Ford with his Old Span- 
ish Readings and other scholarly publica- 
tions; Fitz-Gerald, with his study of Berceo 
and Santo Domingo de Silos; Espinosa, 
with his studies in folklore and his associa- 
tion with Hispania; Coester, also Editor of 
Hispania and an early advocate of Latin 
American studies; Luquiens, with his Yale 
collection of Spanish American literature; 
Crawford and early Spanish drama; and 
Schevill and editions of the works of Cer- 
vantes. 

Then there are others whom we have 
seen in action at the meetings of the 
Modern Language Association. Among 
them are Claude Anibal, inspired critic of 
Golden Age drama, H. C. Berkowitz and 
his studies of Galdés, Harry C. Heaton and 
his studies of Calderén, Hayward Kenis- 
ton, Bosc4n and Spanish syntax, E. K. 
Mapes, Rubén Dario an Gutiérrez Najera, 
S. G. Morley, Spanish ballads and Golden 
Age versifications, George Tyler Northup 
and his history of Spanish literature, F. 
Courtney Tarr and Larra, Edwin Place 
and Amadis de Gaula, Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco, Rubén Dario and histories of Latin 
American literature, Otis Green and the 
Hispanic Review, and Charles Wagner 
and El Caballero Cifar. 

There are those who have joined our 
ranks from foreign lands: Amado Alonso, 
Amé rico Castro, Raimundo Lida, M. Ro- 
mera Navarro, Federico de Onis, Homero 
Serfis, and Tom4s Navarro Toms. These 
men have brought in fresh points of view 
that have enriched the offerings of our 
universities and contributed greatly to 
scholarship. 
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And this is not all. Spanish scholarship, 
especially studies in the Golden Age, has 
had notable contributions from women: 
Alice Bushee, Caroline Bourland, Ada M. 
Coe, and Ruth Lee Kennedy. 

There are two men whose contributions 
deserve special recognition, men whose 
names immediately come to mind when 
mention is made of Spanish instruction, 
Spanish meetings, or Spanish organizations. 
These men, Donald Walsh and Henry 
Grattan Doyle, have been constantly on 
the scene when anything important was 
going on. Their contributions to the wel- 
fare of Spanish add up to a total that is 
truly impressive. 

The younger generation is carrying on 
with industry, zeal, and intelligence. Their 
names are legion, and the men give promise 
of great achievement. The future of Span- 
ish is safe in their hands. 
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WALDO FRANK IN THE HISPANIC WORLD: THE FIRST PHASE 
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Although literary relations between the 
United States and the Hispanic world are 
not exactly an uncharted sea, they are by 
no means fully mapped.* One might even 
suspect that some of the routes are wrong- 
ly drawn, furthermore. The hand of the 
cartographer has too often been guided by 
political anxieties: Monroe Doctrines, 
Rough Riders, and Good Neighbor Poli- 
cies. There is no section of the Modern 
Language Association to dignify the sur- 
vey of these relations. While this relega- 
tion is as yet proper, some day, perhaps, 
the lanes of this ocean will be more 
travelled, and, when they are, observations 
will be made not only from the crow’s-nest, 
by telescope, but also from the rail, by dip 
net. Surely the name of Waldo Frank will 
then be often fetched up, for it is every- 
where in suspension. How he came to be 
so pervasive is a fascinating subject. 

It is the story of an unusual man at a 
critical time; a man who circulated through 
three worlds—the European, the North- 
American, and the Hispanic—with a mes- 
sage. As it is a long story, it may be enough 
for now to seize Waldo Frank at the be- 
ginning of his crusade to unite the Ameri- 
cas with cultural bonds. Since he is a crea- 
tive writer, literature was the lance he took 
: along when he rode out to rescue belea- 
guered ideals, a new David to stone all 
Philistines, giant, dwarf, or normal. He 
armed himself in the Old World, from 
there launched a manifesto, and then 
marched forth as a one-man army. As he 
travelled in the Hispanic world, his ideas 
struck fire. Eventually they burned with 


*A public lecture given at the University of 
California at Berkeley, April 27, 1960. 


their own flame, but they had to be kindled 
by him. Without his eager tutelage, they 
might have gone the way of countless well- 
meaning cultural programs which were 
pious, bureaucratic, and sterile. 

The most vigorous passages of his af- 
fair with America Hispana (his own 
term) come in the two decades that run 
from 1923 to 1943. Despite his original 
disavowal of official connection, he event- 
ually had it bestowed upon him. Always, 
however, he felt he was representing his 
native United States as he pursued his 
mission during the years when this country 
was being smoked out of isolation and 
obliged to stand blinking in the light of 
the world’s regard. During this difficult 
time of recrimination and flattery, of re- 
jection and attraction, when the Western 
World was curious to know something this 
country had not yet found out for itself— 
namely, what it was—Frank was a self-ap- 
pointed ambassador. He was successful. A 
good deal of what is believed in Hispanic 
America about the culture of the United 
States was planted there by him. Good-will 
junkets, presidential excursions, cultural 
centers, and the like, heritage of Good 
Neighbor Policies and Cold War court- 
ships, have, it often seems, little real effect, 
simply because they are official acts, low 
in spontaneity. Moreover Frank, a man of 
letters, gave an especially strong send-off 
to the literature of the United States, and 
opened a new era in literary relations. 

Two literati, at any rate, are involved 
in an exemplary incident that befell Frank 
almost the minute he reached Hispanic 
soil. Apparently a bit afield, the episode 
nevertheless comes to be a case in point. 

The place is Madrid; the time, February 
of 1924. On the ninth of that month, the 
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Spanish writer Ramén Pérez de Ayala pub- 
lished a short article in the newspaper El 
Sol, entitled “Divagaciones: Un viaje con 
Mentor.” It was a feuilleton, hardly sensa- 
tional in either appearance or contents; 
yet it raised a storm. The writer, then 
forty-four, was at the height of his literary 
fame. The year before, he had brought out 
the eighteen volumes of his Obras com- 
pletas, a neat trick for a living author; and 
this was an impressive collection of poems, 
essays, novels, and short stories. In press he 
had one of his most celebrated novels, 
Tigre Juan, which, like Belarmino y 
Apolonio, is one of the pillars that sustain 
his reputation as a fiction writer. 

In spite of all these auguries, Ayala was 
not entirely comfortable at the moment. 
He already had a considerable standing as 
a political liberal, an impatient critic of 
the status quo, an opponent of clerical dog- 
matism, of militarism, even of bull fights! 
The fact is that these were no halcyon days 
for liberals of any degree. In 1923 a coup 
d'état executed by General Miguel Primo 
de Rivera had done away with parliamen- 
tary government. Advertised as a house 
cleaning, this move was, nevertheless, little 
calculated to rouse enthusiasm in partisans 
of civil liberty. A military directorate kept 
a checkrein on potentially dangerous 
thought; the clumsy hand of censorship 
bowed the shoulders of all public writers, 
and the issues of El Sol for this time show 
visible scars. Here and there a dispatch has 
been literally carved out of the page; the 
censoring chisel, not troubled about neat- 
ness, left mangled debris of type faces. 

Ayala apparently took small pleasure in 
writing non-fiction. Novels and poems are 
dearer to his heart. Partly this was because 
he lacked a flair, so we are told, for con- 
troversy; his temper was like tinder and 
flashed up when he was challenged.* 
Among friends he could count on indul- 
gence, but in print he was vulnerable to 
distasteful replies. Such had been the case 
with two earlier books, Las mdscaras and 
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Politica y toros, the latter of which he took 
the precaution of publishing in Argentina. 
But now he could in good conscience hold 
his peace no longer. He had to speak out 
somehow, even if guardedly, with an eye 
to the poised chisel. What he had in mind 
was that the reasons Primo de Rivera gave 
for his coup were specious. When the gen- 
eral claimed it was necessary to sweep out 
financial corruption, this was, in Ayala’s 
opinion, to overlook the fact that abuses 
were inherent in the free enterprise, capi- 
talist system, and that any reform failing 
to touch that system was doomed to fail- 
ure, was silly, in fact. By implication, at 
least, Ayala was adopting a vaguely social- 
istic line and saying, in effect, “a plague o’ 
both your houses.” 

In order to mask his stroke—gentle 
enough, it seems to us from our safe van- 
tage—he donned the negligent air of a 
Rambler, and, further to throw the chise- 
lers off the scent, he masqueraded as a 
book reviewer examining a volume that H. 
G. Wells published in 1906, called The 
Future in America. The idea was to set 
the United States up as a horrible example 
of what laissez faire can do to you. Their 
blood chilled by this nightmare, Ayala’s 
readers were supposed to feel the pinch of 
the shoe and demand real reforms. 

With his sage Mentor, then, Ayala em- 
barks. They first smile indulgently at the 
naiveté of a country that will grant you a 
visa only in exchange for a declaration that 
you are neither a polygamist nor an anar- 
chist; that even, in 1924, snatches the cheer- 
ful cup from your lips! From the outset 
the United States wears an expression of 
callow simplemindedness. The great ques- 
tion is this: does such a nation have any 
future? Apparently it is content to bask in 
the sunshine of material well-being, confi- 
dent in automatic progress and lacking a 
collective will. As far as Wells or Ayala can 
see, New York is a monster of uncontrolled 
growth, the slag heap of “rugged individ- 
ualism.” 
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All this is as plain as the nose on your 
face because, at least as far as economics 
is concerned) and it is the concern of the 
moment), the United States is starkly 
simple and obvious. “La nacién norteameri- 
cana (he states) es simplemente una es- 
tructura econémica.” Being unbridled forces 
of nature, beyond good and evil, the big 
financiers of that age, the Astors, the 
Rockefellers, and the Stanfords, are really 
innocent of premeditation. You might as 
well ask an uncaged lion not to eat rabbits. 
To be sure, there is graft, there is corrup- 
tion, but not as a vice, only as an inevitable 
by-product of the system. 


Thus far, Ayala’s discourse had gone 
swimmingly through three installments, 
which brought him through the 29th of 
February. His ruse had succeeded perhaps 
only too well, possibly throwing readers 
off the track together with the censors. As 
a matter of fact, this was, on the face of it, 
one of the most uncontroversial subjects 
Ayala could have chosen. The ruling mili- 
tary clique would certainly be the last to 
protest the overt content of the articles. 
Six years after World War I, aftershocks 
were still continuing. During the armed 
conflict the Spanish military had sym- 
pathized with the Central Powers, had ad- 
vocated neutrality, and had been displeased 
when the United States entered the war 
as co-belligerent with the Allies. 

On the other hand, liberal elements like 
Ayala, who had favored the Allied cause 
for idealistic reasons and had applauded 
the United States for her action, were at 
this time disillusioned. How could they 
forget the collapse of Wilsonian idealism, 
the defeat of the Fourteen Points, and the 
United States’ repudiation of the League 
of Nations? To all this could be added 
countless testimonials of discouragement. 
The European saw and heard the denun- 
ciations made by the Lost Generation ex- 
patriates, and he read or re-read the novels 
of Henry James. 


Thus Ayala had good reason to think 
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that he bathed in a warm pool of common 
consent, for once secure from acrimonious 
rejoinder. But he was wrong; he had for- 
gotten that the walls have ears; he had not 
reckoned with a “third force,” a patriotic 
defender, a keen polemist—in a word, 
Waldo Frank. Ten years Ayala’s junior, 
with seven books behind him—essays, 
novels, and short stories—and a long career 
before him, Frank had been in France just 
previously, observing Old Europe, being 
praised in Paris, and making ready to ad- 
vance on a study of Hispanic America. As 
a stepping stone to that shore, he had in 
mind to appraise the mother country and 
write a book about her. Just now, some- 
where between the 9th and the 28th of 
February, he had arrived in Madrid, too 
late for the first installment of the “Di- 
vagaciones,” but in ample time to read the 
later ones and grow hot under the collar. 
Seizing his pen and mustering up his new- 
ly-acquired Spanish (most likely with the 
aid of a native speaker), he dashed off an 
open letter to Ayala which was published 
in El Sol for the second of March. 


It may be of some use to look at his 
points, because they lead to not uninterest- 
ing conclusions; and also because this ex- 
change of letters has lain too long forgot- 
ten. Frank opens by saying that he already 
knows and admires Ayala, both as man 
and as writer. For this very reason he is 
disappointed to find Ayala propagating 
error instead of combatting it as all good 
liberals should. He takes Ayala particularly 
to task for following a false Mentor, whom 
he calls “periodista,” “tan extremadamente 
vano y tan poco digno de crédito.” 

One of Frank's most telling charges 
against Wells is his superficiality. Now, 
many years later, with all the wisdom of 
hindsight, I can say that the accusation is 
valid. The Future in America is not a good 
book, and is quite unbecoming to the large- 
minded author of the Outline of History. 
The reasons for the failure of the earlier 
book are various. For one thing, its pre- 
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paration was faulty. Nowadays, recogniz- 
ing the breed, we should be on our guard 
against any author who after a speedy tour 
of some country goes home as an expert. 
In this respect, Wells’s sin is grievous. By 
his own admission, he spent a total of two 
months in the United States, going no 
farther west than Chicago, no farther 
north than Boston, or farther south than 
Washington, D.C. And always he wears 
the blinders of the economist. If there had 
been a customs house of the intellect, he 
would have had little to declare on dock- 
ing in England. The brain children of The 
Future in America were, I fear, conceived 
at home. 

Some of Wells’ notions have a grain of 
truth in them, sometimes a very important 
one, like his realization of our cultural 
automation, still one of the enemies of the 
spirit in the United States. Yet the reason 
rebels at his cheap reduction of all to sim- 
plicity, a simplicity of his own manufac- 
ture, the simplicity of an obstinate ideolo- 
gist. 

As it happens, nothing could have been 
more irritating to Waldo Frank’s nerves, 
for he was passionately proclaiming the 
exact opposite. In his book Our America 
(1919) and in The Re-Discovery of Ameri- 
ca, then taking shape in his mind, he sees 
the United States as anything but stark 
and simple. It is, instead, a congeries of 
moribund European ideas which, without 
aesthetic effort to the contrary, will only 
swarm in a lawless jungle. Americans, he 
says, are mostly confused, baffled, and con- 
tradictory; and not robots marching to the 
tune of free enterprise. Moreover, like al- 
‘most any American who leaves his country, 
he despairs at the toughness of certain 
stereotypes of it. They are just as logical 
as those which maintain that since every- 
body knows there is no culture in the 
United States, it follows that Emerson and 
Poe cannot be really Americans. 

In other instances, Wells’ opinions stoop 
to prejudice. So, for example, on immigra- 
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tion: he fears that the stark, simple, vir- 
ginal American stock will be swamped by 
the waves he saw flooding through Ellis 
Island. This fear, however, is more than a 
reasonable worry about overcrowding; it is 
the irrational snobbishness of a class-con- 
scious Britisher. He is particularly offended 
by the peasants, who are dirty in their 
habits, whose women have bold eyes, who 
cannot talk proper English. “Negroes, south 
European peasants, Russian Jews, and the 
like,” he terms “unassimilable aliens,”? 
and that is about the best he can say. The 
American—whatever he means by that— 
is a “bold and splendid maker”; the “un- 
assimilables,” in contrast, are “traders by 
blood and nature,” and this, presumably, 
puts them beyond the pale. It is hardly 
wonderful that Frank, himself a not un- 
grateful inheritor of the Judaic culture, 
should fail to find Wells’s pronouncements 
fair, much less friendly. 


Furthermore, Wells believed that man- 
kind could be saved only through scientific 
planning, through what he calls “the broad, 
clean, humane conceptions of modern 
science.” I suppose he is not entirely to 
blame for the pathos of that optimism to- 
day, but even at that time he might have 
had the sophistication to hear how empty 
was the drum he was beating. Society is 
no white, sterile laboratory; true democracy 
involves dirtying of the hands, and toler- 
ance of unregimented bacteria. Wells's 
view of progress was particularly annoying 
to Frank, for, even then inclining toward 
Spinoza, he felt that mere action was a 
misdirection, that positivistic action which 
Wells, with Schopenhauer and Zola, basic- 
ally admired. He would only have har- 
nessed it. 

If we can forgive Wells for his wrong 
guesses, we cannot help seeing that many 
of them are little short of grotesque. He 
was blind to the rise of child labor laws, 
the growth of labor unions, the Americani- 
zation of all immigrants, the levelling of 
economic classes—in a word, a large part 
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of America’s characteristic strength. But 
the worst part of the present case is that by 
1924 the fallacy of these predictions ought 
to have been obvious to everyone. Wells 
himself had gone on beyond them; the 
eighteen years had brought vast changes 
to the United States; but Ayala chose to 
repeat the dismal prophesies of 1906. 
Why? That is the question that Frank 
asked himself, as he saw this presumable 
liberal in an important country lifting the 
cadaver, like Mio Cid, to the saddle once 
more. No, cried Frank, now is the time tu 
get rid of oversimplifications, such as the 
image of the United States as the land of 
the Almighty Dollar. 


Two days later came Ayala’s reply. It is 
a complex of many views and postures, 
managing to be, more or less simultaneous- 
ly, surprised, rueful, ironical, and impatient. 
His surprise is understandable, as he finds 
himself once more in hot water. Although 
tempted to keep up the fiction of the 
Rambler, he cannot, because the challenge 
has been too direct. His ruefulness derives 
from his false position. He says: “Yo mismo 
me sorprendo y sonrio de verme en este 
trance, como requerido a excusar el supuesto 
ataque a un pueblo al cual por razones 
intelectuales respeto y por motivos senti- 
mentales amo.” This comes from the 
heart. In 1918 Politica y toros had praised 
the United States as a civilized nation, 
and had admired it for its lack of addiction 
to military and clerical uniforms. Of course, 
this praise was somewhat left-handed, in- 
tended as it was only to show up certain 
corresponding faults in Spain. The “senti- 
mental reasons” he hints at must certainly 
include his American wife and the child- 
ren he had by her. 


As he organizes his defense, he becomes 
impatient over the interruption. Surely 
everybody knew that what he said was true; 
and, besides, hadn’t he taken care to cite 
the ultimate authority? He grumbles, 
“Hubo épocas histéricas en que se pudo 
hablar de algo con certidumbre. Hoy no. 


Todo est4 en entredicho, sujeto a contra- 
diccién y mentis.” He does not specify 
when that Utopia existed. In any case, he 
goes on, it ought to be plain that he did 
not propose a slander of the United States 
but a criticism of his own country. Finally 
(and here was the clincher, he thought), 
he hadn’t invented the phrase about “the 
Almighty Dollar”; it was none other than 
an American, the illustrious Washington 
Irving! And furthermore, if he, Ayala, had 
consulted Frank instead of Wells, the 
former would have provided even harsher 
opinions. 

This last was a palpable hit. Frank had 
certainly not been mealy-mouthed in Our 
America; he admits it in his rebuttal four 
days later; but, he continues, it is not ad- 
verse criticism in itself that he objects to, 
but false generalizations. He then neatly 
dulls the edge of Washington Irving by 
condescendingly calling him “ese amable 
émulo colonial de Addison y de Steele.” 
Here, despite a touch of levity, was a 
fundamental deadlock. Frank, a restless, 
roving, radical spirit, had no sympathy for 
the genteel self-possession of the eigh- 
teenth-century essayists, whereas these 
were among Ayala’s favorite authors. In 
any event, the thrust missed its mark; 
Ayala would have to search his arsenal for 
better weapons. 


Then, as usual in such debates, the con- 
testants begin to find there is a substantial 
“area of agreement,” that they are really 
not so far apart, and so on. Frank now 
says yes, there are indeed gross elements 
at work in our capitalist society and that 
therefore the spirit is in jeopardy. But— 
and Wells is not to be forgiven for over- 
looking this—there is also a small but vigor- 
ously mobilized minority of creative artists 
and intellectuals. This is perhaps the major 
point of the whole discussion, for in it con- 
sist the tidings Frank was to spread abroad 
in Hispanic America. He was himself al- 
lied with avant-garde circles then strug- 
gling to make themselves heard, like the 
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Seven Arts group of which he was co- 
founder in 1916. Therefore, to throw 
barbs at the “uncultured Americans” was 
to wound him where it hurt the most. His 
personal and national prides (those Sia- 
mese twins of the heart) always turned 
their double glare upon men like H. G. 
Wells who perpetuated the myth of total 
American barbarism. 

In this. same vein, Frank here states his 
intention to seek in Hispanic America 
nourishment for the creativity he and his 
friends were nursing at home. In anticipa- 
tion of many later statements, he here ex- 
plains, “No soy el tinico en decir que hay 
en mi América un niicleo espiritual, en 
pleno crecimiento y lleno de fe, que mira 
con ansiedad hacia los pueblos del sur de 
Texas y que anhela llegar a una com- 
prensién, comtin a todas la Américas, de lo 
que, después de todo, no es m4s que una 
empresa general: la de construir, con 
nuestras peculiares imdgenes, culturas 
creadoras que expresen nuestra emersién 
de los montones de residuos politicos, 
econédmicos y psicolégicos que el viejo 
mundo vertiéd sobre nosotros.” 

In answer, and putting an end at least 
to the public part of this interchange, 
Ayala shows that he is utterly mollified. 
Gone are pique and irritation. He simply 
congratulates himself and his readers for 
the chance to converse with, in his words, 
“un escritor del fuste de Mr. Frank, tan 
agudo y talentoso.” For one thing, Ayala 
cannot help recollecting that it is admir- 
able to defend one’s country, an action not 
incompatible with one’s own attacks on it. 
“Por mi parte (y dentro de Espafia no soy 
nada acomodaticio ni complaciente), tantas 
veces como he escuchado de fronteras 
afuera alguna estipida generalizacién 
acerca de Espafia no la he podido sufrir, 
y al punto me he producido en forma 
violenta, impetuosa.” As a matter of fact, 
in Politica y toros Ayala had previously 
gone quite deeply into the question of 
patriotism, concluding that all flag waving 
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is despicable. He had quoted Mazzini to 
the effect that a nation’s honor depends 
much more on correcting its vices than on 
proclaiming its virtues. Frank, anything but 
a jingoist, should surely be allowed to 
bristle at a foreigner. 

Despite his euphoria, Ayala cannot sur- 
render without a few more shots. He even 
tries to salvage the torpedoed Wells, with 
a reasoning that is delightfully Spanish. 
What he likes about Wells, who of course 
can be very wrong, are his “sudden intui- 
tions,” even if he does not know what to 
do with them once he has them. And what 
if Wells is a “periodista”? There is nothing 
disgraceful in that; in any event, we are 
all tarred with the same brush, including 
Che might have added) the self-righteous 
Mr. Frank. As for the battered Washing- 
ton Irving—it is only elementary justice for 
a Spaniard to speak well of one who, be- 
sides being the first United States writer 
to live in Spain, had had a hotel in Gra- 
nada named after him! 

Thus this little furry of ink and news- 
print came to a halt. It is, I have tried to 
show, an inventory of those rough edges 
which, in the friction between two worlds 
of writing, would produce the most heat. 
Likewise it helps to cut a trifle more sharp- 
ly the silhouette of two literary brains. 

Here are some of the things I learned 
or re-learned about Ramén Pérez de Ayala. 
First, it is true that he is not half so good 
at essayistic argumentation as he is at fic- 
tion. Where on the one hand he hesitates 
and quotes lengthily from others, on the 
other hand he is quick, incisive, and origi- 
nal. This is because he is great individ- 
ualist, an egoist, who has created a private 
world peopled by his fictional creations, to 
whom, because they are fascinating, no 
one denies the right to be arbitrary, even 
contradictory. Let Belarmino and Apolonio, 
the village philosophers, prose as they please. 
Secondly, it is really surprising to see how 
this man, with all his reputation for polli- 
tical liberalism, despite the fact that one of 
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his early novels (A.M.D.G.) is taken as an 
attack on the dogmatism of the Jesuit 
order, and so forth, here behaves like a 
conservative: that is, showing a remarkable 
respect for authority, both classical and 
modern. In these few letters he manages 
to adduce Dr. Johnson, Baltasar Gracidn, 
Tirso de Molina, Dante, Ifigo de Loyola, 
and Zoroaster. If we consult other essays 
of his, we find the same thing: a strange 
deference not only to the ideas but also 
to the very words of those whom he con- 
siders experts, usually standard authors. 
Indeed, this same timidity is at the root of 
his trouble with Waldo Frank, revealed in 
his naive astonishment that anyone should 
question the words of a master. The past, 
for Ayala the novelist as well as Ayala the 
journalist, is to be respected—not uncriti- 
cally, but respected enough to leave the 
suspicion that he is at heart a conservative. 
In the last letter of the series he says, “El 
siglo XVIII tiene para mi un gran 
incentivo, en el orden de la especulacién 
(no en el de la admiracién artistica), por sus 
curiosas similitudes con los siglos XIV y 
XV.” One must also take into account a 
certain tendency in Ayala to be an Anglo- 
phile, tied in with a residence in England 
as a young man. His poet friend Antonio 
Machado describes him as having some- 
thing about him that reminded you of a 
student at Oxford.’ Some of this might go 
unnoticed, except that Waldo Frank is a 
radical, and an Anglophobe into the bar- 
gain. 


On Frank’s side, some qualities stand 
out which make clearer the reasons for his 
appeal to Spanish America. He himself 
had apologized to Ayala for his “American 
impetuosity,” perhaps knowing in ‘his heart 
that he would be forgiven easily. That is 
so; Ayala reassures him that far from 
alienating, this trait wins him friends, for 
“Esta espontaneidad simpatica le acerca a 
nuestro temperamento hispano, y por ende 
a nuestro afecto.” Unquestionably Frank's 
capacity for getting excited won him en- 
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trees where formal diplomacy would have 
failed. Often this engaging passionateness 
was needed to overcome the outright hos- 
tility which his nationality aroused. 

Along with this impetuosity went a fea- 
ture that Ayala experienced without com- 
ment, although he certainly felt its force: 
that is, the intimacy of Frank, the way he 
took you by the arm, so to speak, and made 
you look at him while he talked to you 
alone. Realizing the need for the person-to- 
person approach, Frank wished to remove 
as many barriers as he could, including 
the linguistic. For that reason he learned 
the tongue of his friends-to-be, and, when 
he went to Spanish America, delivered his 
speeches in a Spanish which, if it was not 
worthy of an FL program trainee, could 
at least be understood, and doubly appre- 
ciated because it cost the speaker some 
trouble. 

Being young at heart, impatient with 
self-righteous tradition, detesting clichés, 
and shaking off compromise, Waldo Frank 
was and is one to communicate well with 
struggling reformers, in any country. It is 
no wonder that Mexico, then in the full 
surge of a cultural renascence, should have 
liked him. That his radicalism was not 
petulant posturing could be appreciated 
when one saw that he was the standard 
bearer of two minorities. Without, of course, 
taking his American genuineness from 
him, his Jewish origins put him outside the 
main stream of American culture, while 
his attachment to an intellectual minority 
puts him on the side of the “have nots,” 
and hence on that of a large number of 
Spanish American peoples. Thus Waldo 
Frank could appear to them in the role of 
fellow sufferer and combatant. 

However, even awareness of his minority 
status did not prevent astonishment that 
the United States should have formed a 
man who, though a severe critic, was no 
expatriate; who though gladly a yanqui 
was no barbarian, with no resemblance to 


Teddy Roosevelt. One of the hardiest fal- 
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lacies has long been that the United States 
is made of only one culture ingredient, 
the Puritan Anglo-Saxon; and I believe 
Frank got across to many the notion that 
this country, far from monolithic, is ac- 
tually a more complicated diversity than 
some European or Spanish Americans have 
been able to imagine. Precisely because 
Ayala failed to understand, and was in 
fact denying Frank’s essence, the American 
had to respond. The greatest surprise for 
many Spanish Americans was that he was 
preaching a doctrine prized among them: 
the so-called arielismo, proclaimed, as is 
well known, by José Enrique Rodd in 1900. 
Here now was a Caliban with wings, who 
in these letters as well as afterwards talked 
about the “creative minority,” the “creative 
will,” and who called spiritual elevation 
a constant in human history, as opposed 
to brute power. Like Rodé, Frank lamented 
the specialization which breaks man into 
jarring splinters. In The Re-Discovery of 
America he went on to develop a concept 
of the Whole, which means spiritual life. 
Rodé had said, “Debe velar, en lo intimo 
de vuestra alma, la conciencia de la unidad 
fundamental de nuestra naturaleza, que 
exige que cada individuo humano sea, ante 
todo y sobre toda otra cosa, un ejemplar 
no mutilado de la humanidad. . . .”* Al- 
though Frank derived his convictions from 
sources other than Rodd’s, he seemed to 
speak much the same accents. Thus, like 
Ayala, few could resist the appeal of his 
message, because of which the harsh out- 
lines of the Colossus of the North began 
to soften a little, while United States 
writers other than the consecrated few— 
Poe, Whitman, Emerson, and Longfellow 
—found the door ajar. Frank introduced 
many Spanish-American readers to Dos 
Passos, Dreiser, Anderson, Lewis, Cum- 
mings, Eliot, Frost, and other good writers 
of the ‘twenties and ’thirties. 


While the verbal encounter on which 
have eavesdropped just now is but a gam- 
bit in Waldo Frank’s Hispanic adventure, 
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it does set a pattern for the whole, which 
might be summed up as “persons and 
periodicals.” Because his approach was 
right, Frank managed to cement alliances 
exactly suited to his ends. To these asso- 
ciations the historian will have to allude 
in time, taking a roll call of famous names. 
For instance, without leaving the present 
time-frame, there is Joaquin Garcia Monge, 
the beloved and lamented Costa Rican edi- 
tor, who printed some of the Ayala-Frank 
letters in his Repertorio Americano, and so 
brought them to this side of the Atlantic. 
There is Alfonso Reyes, the late eminent 
Mexican statesman-writer. He personally 
carried Frank’s pioneer “Message to the 
Mexican Writers” across the ocean from 
Spain. There, too, is José Ortega y Gasset, 
in whose illustrious Revista de Occidente 
Frank published, in 1925, after his return 
home, a chapter from his “work in prog- 
ress,” Virgin Spain, out in book form and 
in English the following year. Then, also, 
there is the translator of Virgin Spain, the 
Spanish refugee poet Leén Felipe, who 
made the version a labor of love, and who 
later translated three more of Frank's 
books. One could not omit even Miguel de. 
Unamuno, for he, like so many Spaniards 
of that generation, though he never met 
Frank, recognized Virgin Spain as an ex- 
ceptional insight, and did it the honor of 
quoting from it as an authority on his own 
country. 

In prospect of his two tours of Hispanic 
America, in 1929 and 1942, and of the 
impressions left by his essays and, to a 
lesser degree, his novels, it might be a 
good idea to let him speak for himself, 
remembering how far he went beyond 
mere good intentions. This is the dedica- 
tion of Virgin Spain: 

“To those brother Americans whose 
tongues are Spanish and Portuguese, whose 
homes are between the Rio Grande and 
Tierra del Fuego, but whose America, like 
mine, stretches from the Arctic to the 
Horn.” 
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f ; uevas canciones adrid, 1924), p. 169. The 
‘ Francisco Agustin, Ramdn Pérez de Ayala, su page number is from the table of contents, for 


vida y sus obras (Madrid, 1927), pp. 28-29. : . 
2 The Future in America (New York and Lon- unpeginsted. 


don, 1906), p. 120. Wells puts his most jaundiced 
views of immigrants into Chapter VIII, “Cor- 
ruption.” 


A CORRECTION 


Through an inadvertent error (on p. 399) A Program of Hispanic Studies for 
the College Student (printed in the May 1961 Hispania) a partially erroneous 
title was given to the paperback book, A Brief Survey of Spanish Literature, by 
Professors N. B. Adams and John E. Keller (Paterson, N. J.: Littlefield, Adams 
Co., 1960). We are happy to be able to correct this mistake. 

G. H. L. 


R. G. M. 
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If you are looking for a position, don’t forget the efficient services of the AATSP 
Placement Bureau. Details appear in the first pages of our advertising section. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 


Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the 
AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other privileges of membership, 
except the right to vote. 


SPANISH FLES BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Copies, with covers, of Agnes M. Brady’s useful bibliography, Materials for Teach- 
ing Spanish in Elementary and Junior High Schools (published in the Sept. 1959 
Hispania) are available for 25c from Prof. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, 
Indiana. 
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THE PERU OF CHOCANO AND VALLEJO 


Ropricuez-PERALTA 
Temple University 


José Santos Chocano and César Vallejo 
are Peruvian poets of striking contrast. In 
Pert the strong impact of the environment 
creates the outline of a man of the coast 
and a man of the sierra, each clearly and 
sharply delineated. Chocano and Vallejo 
are both Peruvians, yet their poetic per- 
sonalities evolved from opposing Peruvian 
leavening forces, from their individual re- 
actions to the molding and shaping by two 
diametrically opposite areas within the 
same country. Their poetry is as contrast- 
ing as the mild sands of the coastline and 
the abrupt cordillera of the Andes. 

Chocano was born in Lima, and was a 
true limefio to the heart. Lima, a beautiful, 
glittering jewel, set on the Pacific coast- 
line and rising from desert-like surround- 
ings; Lima, the Daughter of the Conquest, 
the City of Kings; Lima, proud, frivolous, 
conservative, romantic, sensual, the capital 
of Perricholism—Chocano captured her 
spirit and always saw life through her eyes. 

Lima had no roots in an indigenous past 
because it was Spanish sap which nour- 
ished this decorative Iberian transplant. 
The coming of the Republic did not mean 
a new governing class and its writers never 
felt themselves linked to the populace of 
Peri, for whom they felt only scorn. Thus 
the literature, lacking in native roots, was 
usually mere imitation. Indeed subordina- 
tion to the spiritual residues of the Colony 
has continued into the 20th century. Cho- 
cano inherited all this nostalgia for the 
times of the viceroys. Of Spanish family, 
his spiritual and intellectual formation be- 
long to Lima. 

César Vallejo was born into an environ- 
ment the complete antithesis of everything 
that surrounded Chocano. Santiago de 
Chuco, Vallejo’s birthplace, is an Andean 


village in the northern sierra of Pera, 
situated 10,500 feet high in the midst of 
bleak crags and peaks and sultry valleys. 
This is a land of mountain solitude and 
cosmic sadness, with poverty and isolation 
as its very essence. Vallejo spent his child- 
hood and early youth in a primitive world 
of towering mountains and scanty popula- 
tion withdrawn from the mainstream of 
national life, softened only by family love. 

Born of humble stock, his ancestry makes 
him the complete mestizo: his two grand- 
fathers were Spanish, his two grand- 
mothers, Indian. The poverty he knew as 
a child accompanied him to his death. In- 
deed his life as a serrano, in contact 
with an imposing and unyielding Nature 
and with men of the earth, flows through 
all his work. 

Chocano pours out his verses of torren- 
tial pomp with the soul of a limeio; Val- 
lejo, in bare and often grotesque manner, 
utters the protest and grief of the serrano. 
These opposing views are clearly evident 
in those poems which express a mood of 
nostaliga. Contrast the nostalgic emotions 
of the following excerpts. Chocano writes: 

jOh Ciudad de los Reyes! . . . Va a cantarte 
el Poeta, que el Virreynato evoca con el llanto 
en los ojos y suspiro en boca; porque 
extrafia ese tiempo de primor y nobleza: .; 
dolor blasonado! joh elegante tristeza! . . . una 
musica interna, que me hablaba de cosas que se 
fueron, de gentes que pasaron, de tiempos que 
no son los presentes. 


Las callejas tortuosas, los vetustos balcones, 
los arcaicos portales con sus blasones y 
las plazas rendidas . . . Tu Palacio—el Palacio 
de los Conquistadores—que es un vivo 
de otras gentes mejores; 

jOh Lima! ;Oh dulce Lima! Ciudad de los 
amores: en ti si que los tiempos pasados son 
mejores. Tus fiestas y tus damas, tus cortes y 
tus lances, tus glorias Ilenarian diez tomos de 
romances; y has sido y serd4s siempre ciudad de 
la aventura, que gran Pi vertid 
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su sangre pura, 
Retrato de hace un siglo: ta sabes 
que es un fantasma apenas la Lima del presente; 
(from “Ciudad Colonial,” Alma América) 
En el viejo Palacio donde finos Virreyes dan 
su brazo a las damas y su pecho al amor, de 
improviso se imponen democraticas leyes como 
un pie de elefante que aplastara una flor. 


jQuién volviese a esos siglos del valor y el 
donaire! jQuién viviese la vida de ese tiempo 
que fué! 

éNo es verdad que esta inutil libertad da 


tristeza? 
(from “E] Palacio de los Virreyes,” 
Alma América) 
Here is nostalgia for the glory of the 
past when Lima was the golden city of the 
Viceroyalty. “;Oh Edad de los Virreyes, 
que nunca tuvo igual!” is a frequent 
lament in Chocano’s poetry. In verse after 
verse the poet of Peruvian inspiration 
speaks with longing of the rich colonial 
city, and all her most loved symbols file 
by bathed in the glow of Chocano’s words. 
Although the depth of such a nostalgia can 
be questioned, Chocano does seem less ar- 
tificial in this vein of writing. Longing for 
the past and scorn for the existing scene 
are the innermost thoughts of the ever- 
present colonialists and Perricholists, and 
since this is an essential part of the charac- 
ter of any limefio, the conscious desire for 
effect is not quite so blatant. 


Vallejo’s melancholic nostalgia is the 
nostalgia of exile, of absence, of grief 
identified with the tragedy of the Indian 
in Pera. Mansiche, which he mentions in 
the following poem, is a forlorn Indian 
village dominated by a Church of dispro- 
portionate size: 


En los paisajes de Mansiche labra imperiales 
nostalgias el creptisculo; y labrase la raza en mi 
palabra, como estrella de sangre a flor de 
musculo. 

El campanario dobla—No hay quien abra la 
capilla—Dirfase un optsculo biblico que muriera 
en de asidtica emocién de este 
crepu 0. 

Un poyo con tres potos, es retablo en que 
acaban de alzar labios en coro la eucaristia de 
una chicha de oro. 

Mas all4 de los ranchos surge al viento el 
humo oliendo a suefio y a pen como si se 
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exhumara un firmamento. 

La anciana pensativa, cual relieve de un bloque 

e-incaico, hila que hila; en sus dedos de 
Mama el huso leve la lana gris de su vejez 
trasquila. 

Hay ficus que meditan, melenudos trovadores 
incaicos en derrota, la rancia pena de esta cruz 
idiota, 

en la hora en rubor que ya se escapa, y que 
es lago que suelda espejos rudos donde ndufrago 
llora Manco-Cépac. 

Como viejos curacas van los bueyes camino 
de Trujillo, meditando—Y al hierro de la tarde, 
fingen reyes que por muertos dominios van 
llorando. 

La aldea, ante su paso, se reviste de un rudo 
gris, en que un mugir de vaca se aceita en suefo 
y emocion de huaca. 

Y en el festin del cielo azul yodado gime en 
el cdliz de la esquila triste un viejo coraquenque 
desterrado. 

La niebla hila una venda al cerro lila que en 
ensuefios miliarios se enmuralla, como un huaco 
gigante que vigila. 

(from “Nostalgias Imperiales,” 
Los Heraldos Negros) 


Here is the breath of Vallejo’s Peri. 
Here is the infinite sadness and the vast 
somberness of a life he knew intimately. 
Vallejo’s nostalgia is not mere longing for 
the past. The past is gone and may be la- 
mented, but this nostalgia also contains an 
element of outraged bitterness. Why do 
the Church bells ring when there was 
never anyone who cared enough to open 
wide the Church doors? 

Much of Chocano’s fame rested on the 
luxuriant and glittering qualities of his 
descriptions. Consciously he created pic- 
torial effects that would please his public, 
like material selected for the tourist, dwell- 
ing on the picturesque and exciting and 
shunning realism. In speaking of the vast 
punas of Peru, those barren plateaus 
stretching over the Andes, Chocano says: 

Silencio y soledad.. . . Nada se mueve . 
Apenas, a lo lejos, en hilera, las vicufias con 
rapida carrera pasan, a modo de una sombra leve. 

:Quién a medir esa extensién se atreve? Sdélo 
la desplegada cordillera, que se encorva después, 
a la manera de un colosal paréntesis de nieve. 

Vano seraé que busque la mirada alegria de 
vividos colores, en la tristeza de la puna helada: 


sin mariposas, pajaros, ni flores, es una inmen- 
sidad deshabitada, como si fuese un alma sin 
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amores. 


(“Las Punas,” Alma América) 

Vallejo, expressing what he felt within 
his soul, not what he saw with his eyes, 
gives us this profound picture of the punas: 


Amanece Iloviendo. Bien peinada la mafiana 
chorrea el pelo fino. Melancolfa esta amarrada; 
y en mal asfaltado oxidente de muebles hindues, 
vira, se asienta apenas el destino. 

Cielos de puna descorazonada por gran amor, 
los cielos de platino, torvos de imposible. 

Rumia la majada y se subraya de un relincho 
andino. 

Me acuerdo de mi mismo. Pero bastan las 
astas del viento, los timones quietos hasta hacerse 
uno, y el grillo del tedio y el jiboso codo in- 
quebrantable. 

Basta la mafiana de libres crinejas de brea 
preciosa, serrana, cuando salgo y busco las once 
y no son mas que las doce deshoras. 

(“LXIII” Trilce) 

In like manner, when Chocano confronts 
the Andes he becomes eloquent in his des- 
criptions, but he never penetrates beyond 
the outer wrappings: 

Cual se ve la escultérica iente de Laoconte 
en mérmoles desnudos, los Andes trenzdn sus 
nerviosos nudos en el cuerpo de todo un Con- 
tinente. 

Horror dantesco estremecer se siente por 
sobre ese tropel de héroes membrudos, que se 
alzan con graniticos escudos y con cascos 
plata refulgente. 

La angustia de cada héroe es infinita, porque 
quiere gritar, retiembla, salta, se parte de dolor 


- pero no grita; 
y sdlo deja, extdtico y sombrio, rodar, desde 


su ctspide més alta, la silenciosa ldgrima de 


un rio. 
(“Los Andes,” Alma América) 

For Chocano indeed the Andes do not 
speak; they shudder and writhe in silent 
pain. This is a foreign land for him and 
he is the outsider who comes, looks and 
flees with the same speed as the “lagrima 
de un rio,” without understanding, with- 
out even the desire to understand. 

In opposition to Chocano’s imaginative 
portrayal, the Andean landscape of Vallejo 
pictures the imposing strength of Nature 
and the desperation and tragedy of the 
man existing there: 

Oh campos humanos! 

Solar y nutricia ausencia de la mar, y sentimiento 


oced4nico de todo! Oh climas encontrados dentro 
del oro, listos! O campo intelectual de cordillera, 
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con religién, con campo con patitos! Paquider- 
mos en prosa cuando pasan y en verso cuando 
pment Roedores miran con sentimiento 
judicial en torno! oh patridticos asnos de mi 
vida! Vicufia, descendiente nacional y graciosa 
de mi mono! Oh luz que dista apenas un espejo 
de la sombra, que es vida con el punto y, con 
la linea, polvo y que por eso acato, subiendo por 
la idea a mi osamenta! 


Auquénidos. llorosos, almas mias! Sierra de mi 
Peru, Pert del mundo, y Pert al pie del orbe; 
yo me adhiero! 
Indio después ‘del hombre y antes de él! Lo 
entiendo todo en dos flautas y me doy a entender 
en una quena! Y lo demas, me las pelan! 
(from “Telurica y Magnética,” 
Poemas Humanos 

Written in Paris 14 years after having 
left Pera, this is still the authentic voice of 
the Andes and its people. It is not just the 
telluric immensity which overwhelmed 
Chocano to the extent of making him for- 
get, or ignore, that there was a nation liv- 
ing in this “escultérica serpiente.” In con- 
trast consider the core of Vallejo’s poem: 
“Indio después del hombre y antes de 
él!/Lo entiendo todo en dos flautas.” In- 
deed what is emptiness and silence for one 
is full of meaning for the other. Chocano 
is an artist of more conventional poetic 
beauty. However, while it is pleasant to 
see a watercolor, or a movie panorama of 
a far-off place, it is quite different to live 
there. Vallejo throws his colors, and the 
resultant lacerated and mangled beauty is 
in the meaning of the painting as a whole. 

Actually it is impossible to envision 
either of these Peruvians in the environ- 
ment of the other. The resplendent, arro- 
gant, ardent Chocano, pretentiously creat- 
ing a picture of himself, belongs to the 
artificiality of Lima. The brooding, pessi- 
1aistic, and humble Vallejo could only be- 
long to the sierra, to its heights and depths 
and the desolate extensions of its punas, and 
to its people, the Indians yoked with their 
tragic burdens. 

It is precisely in the treatment of the 
Indian theme where the deepest chasm 
exists between these two Peruvians. Cho- 
cano, colonialist soul, uses the Indians in 
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the same way as the conquerors, in order 
to elaborate his own empire of colorful 
compositions. Many poets had been in- 
spired by Indian themes before Chocano, 
but no one treats the subject with more 
personal good fortune. From his El De- 
rrumbe (El Derrumbamiento, 1899) 
through the last volumes of his poetry the 
Indian element of this Peruvian poet ac- 
quires richness. But his vision is always of 
the sumptuousness of the Inca throne, the 
grandeur of a lost empire. Only the exotic 
and the pictureque really concern Chocano 
in all his enormous historic and legendary 
indigenous material. We see clearly the 
radiant figure of the conqueror, but there 
is no capturing of the Indian spirit. The 
sonority of his verses is not in accord with 
the sober tone of the Indian; it is the 
Spaniard speaking. And thus it is a super- 
ficial and incomplete vision. 

Cuarenta mil esclavos abrieron el camino 
del Cuzco a Cajamarca, por donde el Inca va: su 
padre, el Sol, le alumbra; y el regio peregrino 
devora millas, leguas . . . y siempre mas alla. 

Cojin le dié una alpaca cual durea vellocino; 
escala hizole el brazo de quechua y aimaré: 
detuvo el anda; y 4gil y firme en su destino, salté 
sobre los hombros en que operate esta. 

Tejiendo muelles danzas las indias van delante; 
detrd4s, van los soldados de aspecto fulgurante; 
el Inca, envuelto en oro, simula una visién. 

(from “La Tierra del Sol,” Alma América) 

Chocano dazzles the reader with this 
fantastic empire, but he ignores the de- 
gradation of its descendants. For him the 
Indian is a legend rather than a crude re- 
ality, and he is not moved by his actual 
plight. A few poems out of the immensity 
of his indianista work convey a fleeting 
impression that he was aware of the poor 
and miserable Indian in his country, a 
scorned and rejected outcast: 

Indio que labras con fatiga 
tierras que de otros duefios son, 
dignoras ti que deben tuyas 
ser, por tu sangre y tu sudor? 
éignoras ti que audaz codicia, 
siglos atrds, te las quité? 
dignoras ta que eres el amo? 

—jQuién sabe, sefior! 
Indio de frente taciturna 


y de pupilas sin fulgor, 


Hispania 


équé pensamiento es el que escondes 
en tu enigmatica expresién? 

es suefia tu silencio? 
Par es lo que oculta tu dolor? 


¢Qué es lo que buscas en tu vida? 


¢Qué es lo que implecras a tu Dios? 
—jQuién sabe, sefior! 
(from “jQuién sabe!” Las mil mejores 
Poesias de la Lengua Castellana) 
Yet even here, where he has the Indian 
reality within his reach, he cannot grasp 
it, much less interpret it. It never occurs 
to Chocano that the Indian's frugality of 
speech, his apparent resignation in the 
answer “Quién sabe, sefior,” stems from a 
full understanding of his questioner. Four 
centuries of oppression have taught him to 
expect nothing and to ask for nothing. It 
is impossible for Chocano to identify with 
the Indian. He always remains the con- 
queror talking to the conquered, the 
“sefior” who stops to question his “pedn,” 
who wonders for an instant about another 
creature—not an equal—before returning to 
his own environment. 


For the poet of Lima is aristocratic by 
nature; if he uses an indigenous theme it 
must deal with an Inca, or a great warrior! 
On the surface Chocano pretends to ad- 
mire the “raza altiva” and bursting with 
poetic emotion he often proclaims himself 
the son of the Inca! Let no one assume, 
however, that the pure Spanish heritage 
of this limefio had been tainted by In- 
dian blood! 

Vallejo is not inspired by “Indian 
themes.” He is the Indian. His indigenism 
flows as naturally as the Quechua words 
he often uses. There is an abundance of 
regional themes and local lexicon, but to 
have used these merely for a picturesque 
effect would have been unthinkable for 
Vallejo. “zCéndores? Me friegan los cén- 
dores.” 

He protests the misery of the Peruvian 
Indian, exploited and submitted to the 
whim of a pitiless “patrén” and ignored 
by a government far away in Lima. These 
are his own people, part of the humble 
provincial life he knew: 
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CHOCANO AND VALLEJO 


Oyes? Regafia una guitarra. Calla! Es tu raza, 
la pobre viejecita que al saber que eres hué 
; que te odian, se hinca la faz con una roncha 


El valle es de oro ——. 
y el trago es largo . 

Azulea el camino; ladra el Baja 
sudorosa y fria, fiera y deforme. 
roto de una espada humanicida! 

Y en el momico valle de oro santo, la brasa 
de sudor se apaga en Ilanto! 

(from “Oracién del Camino” 
Los Heraldos Negros) 

Here the Indian soul is transparent. 
With frugality of expression, a conse- 
quence of the sober Indian spirit, we have 
the thought, meaning, and endless situa- 
tion of the Indian. It is the direct opposite 
of the tinseled verbosity of Chocano. 


Vallejo expresses his own experiences 
with poverty, sorrow, desolation—giving an 
intense, emotional content to his work— 
but he does not separate his own grief from 
that of humanity, nor can he disassociate 
himself from the tribulations of the “hu- 
man animal,” prisoner of his social environ- 
ment. His concern for suffering mankind 
began with his protest at the injustice of 
the Peruvian Indian’s situation; the pro- 
test deepened to encompass the grief and 
conflict of all the unfortunate of the world. 
Behind the tormented thought of Los 
Heraldos Negros (1918) appears his own 
Peruvian world limited by poverty and iso- 
lation. In Trilce (1922) the protest ac- 
quires 2 more aggressive tone, with a severe 
interrogation of man and God. There is 
an abrupt change of style, but it remains 
faithfully linked to telluric roots. Poemas 
Humanos and Espafia, Aparta de mi Este 
Cdliz (1939, posthumously) pass from 
pure rebellion to a search for a philosophic 
concept which would explain the grief and 
injustice of this world. These final works 
express the deepest universality of Vallejo’s 
feelings, his most intense human protest 
and anguish. This universality, this solidar- 
ity with the grief of all men—cloaked in 
Peruvian similes and essences—deepened 
and widened throughout his life. 


Chocano, on the other hand, consciously 


a esa frente 
el pomo 
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sought to perpetuate a picture of himself. 
Received with acclaim from the publica- 
tion of his first book of verse (1895), he 
continuously strove to enhance his own 
prestige. The “Indian” became artistically 
more refined. He widened (not deepened) 
his scope to encompass all of the American 
continent. His esthetic peak was reached in 
Alma América (1906) and Fiat Lux 
(1908), and innumerable poems flowed 
year after year in the same vein and with | 
the same perspective on through Oro de 
Indias (1940-41), a 4 volume collection 
published posthumously. There was no 
growth of purpose and he made no con- 
cessions to the changing thought of the 
times, continuing to sing the same songs 
long after the music should have changed 
key. 

The extravagant Peruvian popularity of 
Chocano began with his Iras Santas, pub- 
lished in 1895 when the author was 20. 
Printed in red ink to show his anger, it 
was a youthful shout of civil combat that 
helped to rekindle the feelings of national 
pride which had been crushed by the 
Chilean defeat (1883). It is usually 
granted that this work, together with two 
more of the same years,’ ushered in Peru- 
vian modernism. Bursting upon the Peru- 
vian scene with a resounding din, Chocano 
was soon at the head of the modernist 
movement in Peri, surrounded by innum- 
erable admirers and imitators. Adulated 
and adored, Chocano for some time filled 
the small world of Peruvian letters. His 
enormous popularity in Pera is owed in 
great part to the conscious fusion of the 
known and the new. Chocano wanted to 
please his public and he knew what topics 
would bring the applause he sought. As 
though throwing flowers to a girl, he 
courted the “limefios” with his poems, 
flattering their colonial pride, assuring 
them of their noble heritage, covering up 
their deficiencies. Effortlessly he took ad- 
vantage of the technical findings that 
modernism offered, and this facile use of 
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the new forms pleased, in addition, the 
small group which made up the cultured 
elite. 

In 1901 he began his extraordinary 
journeys that kept him away from Pera 
for some 20 years. Everywhere he offered 
his wares: Incas, mountains, conquistadors, 
elegant viceroys, forests, condors over the 
tops of the Andes. He captivated and de- 
lighted his audiences. The limefios read- 
ing his poetry, published and acclaimed in 
Spain, were flattered beyond measure. 
They themselves applauded the exoticism 
of his Peruvian landscapes, for they were 
as unaware of and as unconcerned with 
reality in the vast, isolated mountains of 
Perti as were the Europeans who feted the 
Americanism of the poet. The Spanish 
intellectuals hailed him as “Poet of Ameri- 
ca.” Unamuno thanked the poet from “la 
mas espafiola acaso de las tierras ameri- 
canas . . . de aquel dulce y tibio Perd”* 
for transporting him to America. (What 
adjectives would Unamuno have used for 
the Pert of Vallejo?) Years later, and tri- 
umphantly, Chocano returned to Lima 
where his coronation took place (1922) 
amid scenes of incredible adulation. 

Vallejo’s first book of poetry, Los Her- 
aldos Negros, published in Lima in 1918, 
was greeted with coldness and indifference. 
“Lima, still resounding with the brilliant 
modernism of Chocano and addicted to 
Valdelomar and the symbolist Eguren, 
could not receive this poetry so full of 
social and human content, with a tender- 
ness neither forced nor intellectual.”* The 
anguished message, the uncomfortable 
vision of life endured in the sierra could 
only antagonize in the atmosphere of Lima 
which made a cult of snobism and the 
élitist attitude. Except for a few friends 
of the poet, the literary world chose to 
ignore this book of poetry so discordant 
to the esthetic consciousness of art. A hos- 
tile silence continued against Vallejo in the 
capital, where he lived an obscure and 
solitary life. He was the unadaptable 


serrano, the unacceptable cholo. Trilce ap- 
peared in 1922, a complete rupture with 
any existing literary forms and without 
precedent in Perd. It coincided with the 
new technical forms of European poetry, 
yet it is difficult to know whether Vallejo 
was even acquainted with European van- 
guardism. Trilce expressed the grief and 
desolation of existence and a desperation 
born of injustice. His Peruvian contempor- 
aries of 1922 did not understand it, nor 
did they want to, and the silence toward 
Vallejo deepened. Yet his name was known 
and intensely disliked by the literary élite 
of Lima, principally because he shook their 
complacency. Vallejo’s poetry infused life 
and a new direction into Peruvian letters, 
a harsh, bitter life, without Perricholism, 
without superficial eloquence. Chocano, at 
the peak of his glory, expressed himself 
disdainfully against Vallejo, whom he 
called “el poeta sin poemas.”* 

Vallejo’s poetry of 1918-1922 was ahead 
of the fermenting literary and spiritual re- 
bellion in Pert, and thus, enduring empti- 
ness and scorn, he suffered the usual fate 
of an authentic originator. Rejected by the 
literary world, Vallejo no longer wished to 
remain in Perd, and in 1923, at the age 
of 31, he left his country, destined for 
more adversity in Europe. 

Chocano was the culmination of the 
flavor of his society, and so he received the 
obvious reward of popularity during the 
major part of his lifetime. Modern criti- 
cism, however, has not been kind. He who 
in his time was fawned upon, hailed and 
crowned “Poet of America,” is today mostly 
ignored. Peruvian opinion is especially 
harsh. Either he is completely omitted in 
new anthologies or he is sneeringly rele- 
gated to the position of an outmoded song- 
ster. Modern Peruvian critics accuse him 
of insincerity, falseness, and lack of true 
understanding, and they are incensed by 
his external and incomplete vision of the 
individual and the land. 

In sharp contrast, Vallejo’s star is ever- 
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CHocaNo AND VALLEJO 


rising. Greeted with indifference in his 
country during his lifetime, it is now in 
vogue to consider Vallejo the finest ex- 
ample of Peruvian expression. A critic of 
the caliber of Luis Alberto Sanchez is an 
example of the amazing swing in opinion. 
With unrestrained admiration he hailed 
Chocano at his 1922 coronation: “jPadre 
nuestro que estas en el verso!” Until you 
arrived, Sefior, our poetry was a wasteland 
where only one magnificent voice was 
heard. He was the Epiphany. You were 
Easter.» Much later in 1946, and in a 
more dispassionate tone, he refers to Cho- 
cano as a poet who merely expresses him- 
self through exterior descriptions, in con- 
trast to Vallejo who offers the authentic 
interpretation of the landscape and the 
man of the sierra with deep and knowing 
penetration. 


The Peruvian backdrop set the stage 
for this shift in literary appreciation. While 
Chocano, personally, still reigned supreme 
in 1922, and Vallejo was relatively un- 
known at that time, there were other 
writers of that period who were searching 
in earnest for new literary avenues, often 
turning for inspiration to purely Peruvian 
themes as a means of breaking away from 
the Chocanesque modernism in which 
Peruvian poetry had been submerged since 
the beginning of this century. Gradually 
a social awareness was creeping into the 
literature and a new realistic note which 
took into account the problems of the vast 
indigenous majority in Peri. The idea that 
Peruvian poetry should be rooted in the 
land and in the human problems of Pera 
flowered into the appearance of Nativism 
and Indigenism around 1926. Chocano 
could not merge with this new emphasis 
and he made no concessions to the search- 
ing restlessness, instead remaining faithful 
to his own style in which he had no peer. 
Thus he came to defend a position in 
ideological opposition to the new genera- 
tion, and his intransigence in his concepts 
of poetry, plus the bitter feeling aroused 
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when he shot the young writer Elmore in 
an argument, made him the target of in- 
vective abuse. A fallen idol in his own 
country, he ultimately left Peri. 

Mariategui’ (1928) was the first major 
writer to direct attention to the 1918-1922 
poetry of the self-exiled Vallejo, and with 
this recognition began a slowly rising ap- 
preciation for the first phase of his work. 
Vallejo wrote no further poetry until his 
final poems from Paris, 1937-38, his social 
poetry it might be said, where again he 
was ahead of the developing literary 
thought in Peri. The impact of this final 
stage evolved steadily, and as we have seen, 
present day Peruvian poets and writers 
have a tremendous admiration for all Valle- 
jo’s poetic work and designate Trilce as an 
unequaled milestone in the development 
of Peruvian letters. 

Two self-portraits, stamped with the in- 
delible features of each poet, provide us 
with a nearly perfect expression of the 
contrasts and differences inherent in these 
writers. Compare the self-styled coat of 
arms of “Blasén” with the agonized thirst 
for self of “Huaco”: 


Soy el cantor de América autéctono y salvaje: 
mi lira tiene un alma, mi canto un ideal. Mi 
verso no se mece colgado de un ramaje con un 
vaivén pausado de hamaca tropical. 

Cuando me siento Inca, le rindo vasallaje al 
Sol, que me da el cetro de su poder real; cuando 
me siento hispano y evoco el Coloniaje, parecen 
mis estrofas trompetas de cristal. 

Mi fantasia viene de un abolengo moro; los 
Andes son de plata, pero el Leén de oro; y las 
dos castas fundo con épico fragor. 

La sangre es espafiola e incaico es el latido; 
iy de no ser Poeta, quizds yo hubiese sido un 
blanco Aventurero o un indio Emperador! 

C“Blasén,” Alma América) 


Yo soy el coraquenque ciego que mira por la 
lente de una llaga, y que atado esta al Globo, 
como a un huaco estupendo que girara. 

Yo soy el llama, a quien tan sélo alcanza la 
necedad hostil a trasquilar volutas de clarin, 
volutas de clarin brillantes de asco y bronceadas 
de un viejo yaravi. 

Soy el pichén de céndor desplumado por 
latino arcabuz; y a flor de humanidad floto en los 
Andes, como un perenne Lazaro de luz. 

Yo soy la gracia incaica que se roe en Aureos 
coricanchas bautizados de fosfatos de error y 
de cicuta. A veces en mis piedras se encabritan 
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los nervios rotos de un extinto 


Un fermento de Sol; Reuadiien's de sombra y 


corazon! 
(“Huaco,” Los Heraldos Negros) 


Chocano is like the luxurious geraniums 
of Lima, colorful, lush, springing up with 
tropical ease of growth even in shallow 
soil. He is the expression of what people 
liked and appreciated. Vallejo is the bare, 
harsh, enormous mountains of Pert. He 
was strong enough to sing his own songs, 
to produce what he felt. He knew how 
hard it was to climb a mountin, to be out 
of breath, alone, and finally to reach the 
top and see the immensity of the panorama. 
This is his poetry, of magnificent peaks 
where he saw into the soul of humanity. 
To penetrate the poetry of Vallejo is as 
difficult as catching one’s breath in high 
altitudes. To understand the poetry of 
Chocano is as easy as breathing at sea level. 


The reader may be pleased with the ir- 


ridescent froth and foam of Chocano, even 
though he knows a prick of the finger will 
break the shining bubbles. He will be 
challenged by the poetry of Vallejo, al- 
though he has to chisel his way to the 
center to find the pulsating core of his 
message. 
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UNIFYING CHARACTERISTICS 
IN NALE ROXLO’S THEATER 


Joun F. Tutt, Jr. 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


“El mundo teatral de Conrado Nalé 
Roxlo” might well be an appropriate title 
for a sequel to M. H. Lacau’s critical study, 
El mundo poético. . . .* For as in the three 
volumes of the contemporary Argentine 
author’s poetry, certain features appear and 
reappear in his plays to assert themselves 
as unifying characteristics of his theater. 
Nalé’s plays reveal that the dramatist is 
aware of certain tendencies and problems 
present in writing for the modern stage 
and show that the Argentine playwright 
has evolved his own approach to the 
theater in response to this awareness. 

To borrow Francis Fergusson’s phrase, 
Nalé is one of those “poets in the theater” 
who “have tried in various ways to tap 
the ancient sources, in myth, ritual, folk 
traditions, and theatrical forms outside the 
narrow scheme of modern rationalism.”? 
In his four full-length plays, he has built 
up a frame of reference of fantasy or 
imagination which has little explicit rela- 
tionship to conventional notions of reality 
and within which he has exercised his 
talents both as a poet and a humorist. La 
cola de la sirena, 1941, Una viuda dificil, 
1944, El pacto de Cristina, 1945, and 
Judith y las rosas, 1956, are all based on 
legendary or mythological figures and 
themes.* La cola for example, treats of a 
mermaid, and El pacto a Faustian cove- 
nant: Judith deals with the apocryphal 
figures of Judith and Holophernes, and 
Una viuda with a portefio legend. 

In these subjective views of reality, Nalé 
shapes his theater primarily as a medium 
of imaginative entertainment and, not in- 
cidentally, of intellectual stimulation. Be- 
cause of the underlying ambivalence of 
his temperament, the dramatist is always 


ready to approach and handle his thematic 
and situational material from a number 
of seemingly paradoxical points of view. 
In all his plays, he elaborates existential 
themes of identity and meaning in a con- 
text both poetic and humorous. The de- 
vices, style, and characters he employs to 
accomplish this elaboration reveal most 
clearly the consistency and unity of his 
“mundo teatral.” 

Nalé’s means of presentation is always 
competent and unobtrusive. He follows 
traditional lines of exposition, develop- 
ment and denouement, concentrating his 
creative energies on the structuring and 
development of each cuadro, or scene. The 
scene, when isolated and examined closely, 
exhibits a meticulous organization of ma- 
terials around some germinal attitude or 
mood. The first meeting of Cristina and 
the Devil, Maese Pedro in El pacto, for 
example, serves ostensibly to establish a 
bond between the two, but its prevailing 
atmosphere of mystery, evoked both audi- 
bly and visually, heightens the essentially 
subjective nature of Cristina’s experience. 
Similarly, Patricio’s encounters with the 
uncomprehending representatives of the 
outside world in La cola, (Act II, se. 1,) 
develop and sustain an attitude of humor- 
ous irony which effectively counters the 
tragic implications of the predicament of 
Patricio’s mermaid, Alga. 

Indeed, to create and maintain the in- 
tensity of a scene, Nalé utilizes all the 
theatrical resources and devices at his com- 
mand. The ritual of the cradle and Chris- 
tina’s lullaby in Act II of El pacto under- 
line the sense of anticipation of mother- 
hood which is then abruptly destroyed by 
the appearance of the Devil, Maese Pedro. 
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The ballad of “Mariano el valiente,” sung 
in the final scene of Una viuda strengthens 
the dramatic irony of the moment when 
the supposedly timid Mariano reappears to 
assert himself. Nalé also relies heavily in 
all his plays on visual effects of lighting 
and color, fanciful properties and costum- 
ing. And he occasionally favors little vis- 
ual devices to tie his scenes together: At 
the beginning of the second scene of the 
second act of La cola, the mermaid’s tail 
appears mounted in Alga’s room as a mute 
indication of the siren’s loss of immortality, 
Mariano’s wounded bird, which brings the 
supposed murderer and Isabel together at 
the end of the first scene of Act II of Una 
viuda, is found well and singing in his 
cage at the beginning of the next scene, 
a sign that Mariano has won at least a 
partial acceptance by Isabel. 

The mainstay of Nalé’s dramatic crafts- 
manship is, however, a sense of style and 
a command of language that the play- 
wright has also amply demonstrated in his 
poetry and prose sketches. Nalé’s dialogue 
serves many ends, in accordance with the 
many-faceted nature of its creator’s artistic 
temperament. Characters’ speeches range 
in level from the colloquial to the abstract 
and poetic, ostensibly because of their im- 
aginative frame of reference, but more es- 
sentially because the dramatist’s basic 
themes call for a constant manipulation of 
paradoxically humorous, philosophical, and 
poetic elements. 

The central themes of Nalé’s four plays 
display a consistent and continued evoca- 
tion of tendencies found in his poetry. 
There is, first of all, a repeated expression 
of the author's Unamunian concern with 
the consequences of the seemingly inevi- 
table conflict between imagination and 
reason in modern man. In La cola, Pa- 
tricio first embraces and then rejects his 
ideal, Alga, as his personal illusion is 
crushed by the pressures of an uncom- 
prehending external reality. In Judith, the 
ideal is triumphantly transformed into life 


as the two lovers, Judith and Holofernes, 
find in each other the fulfillment of illu- 
sions they had previously distorted and 
dissipated. 

Closely linked to this concern for the 
inner world of idealism and imagination 
is the agonizing, Pirandellian search for 
identity in many of Nalé characters. Mari- 
ano of Una viuda and Judith and Holo- 
fernes must struggle against and surmount 
conflicting images of their own nature be- 
fore they are able to discover and assert 
their true identities. Cristina of El pacto 
is forced, almost against her will, to un- 
cover the deep forces of destruction within 
her person that lead her to inevitable 
suicide. 

There is great psychological validity and 
force in these characterizations of Nalé’s 
themes of the guest for self-knowledge and 
the struggle to resolve the dichotomy of 
subjective and objective reality. Nalé’s 
central characters are bound by the lan- 
guage and situations of a human experi- 
ence of paramount importance, the emo- 
tional relationship of love between male 
and female. As a result, they literally come 
alive on stage: Alga transcends her sym- 
bolic function in La cola through her love 
for Patricio and becomes an almost tragic 
female figure. Judith embodies an exceed- 
ingly subtle, Jungian conception of female 
behavior in her affair with Holofernes and 
communicates in the thoroughly dramatic 
terms of gesture and action her intuitive 
approach to reality. Isabel of Una viuda 
and Cristina of El pacto appear as pro- 
tagonists who dominate and determine 
the development of their respective plays 
by the mainsprings of their behavior. It 
is not a coincidence that the titles of Nalé’s 
plays all contain an implicit or explicit 
reference to a female character. As in the 
case of much of Lorca’s dramatic work, 
Nalé’s theater seek to explore in poetic 
and humorous terms the passionate and 
often highly theatrical aspects of feminine 
character and behavior. 
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Preseritation of themes and characters 
in Nalé’s four works seems to be deter- 
mined by underlying ambivalences in the 
Argentine writer's artistic temperament. 
These ambivalences, toward his work in 
particular and toward his experience in 
general, have caused him, among other 
things, to carve out separate careers as a 
poet and humorist. The stories and sketches 
of “Chamico,” Nalé’s humorous alter ego, 
have graced the pages of most portefio 
newspapers and periodicals during the past 
four decades, while the writer’s contribu- 
tions to modern Argentine poetry have 
been acknowledged since the enthusiastic 
reception by Lugones of El grillo in 1923. 

Nalé’s ambivalence toward life, which 
prompts him to view his experience as at 
once comic and tragic, is summed up by 
the author as “mis dos maneras de sentir 
una misma cosa.”* These “two ways of feel- 
ing a single thing,” the comic and the 
poetic, are ideally fused in Nalés theater. 
Despite the dramatist’s own occasional mis- 
givings, his theater is, indeed, the vehicle 
best suited to conveying the poetic and 
humorous aspects of his basically subjec- 
tive and imaginative view of life. This is 
particularly true because of the shifting 
dimensions of the modern theater which 
enable Nalé to present his characters from 
several points of view. In a play such as 
La cola or, in particular, Judith, there are 
moments when Nalé’s imaginative gifts 
go beyond the labels of “poetic” and 
“humorous.” In these moments, the drama- 
tist appears “completo y tal como [es],” a 
sensitive and imaginative satirist in the 
tradition of Cervantes and Heine.* 

Nalé’s debt as a poet in the theater to 
prevailing attitudes and approaches in 
much of Hispanic and Western drama is 
considerable, although it is not always a 
consciously acknowledged one. The Poet’s 
works all display points of departure from 
existing pieces and concepts. A germinal 
idea for La cola, for example, is apparent- 
ly a story by Anderson, The Little Mer- 


maid, although Nalé points out that this is 
a fact “. . . de lo que yo mismo no tuve 
conciencia sino muchos afios después de 
escribir la pieza.”* Una viuda has been re- 
lated by theme and content to La zapatera 
prodigiosa (and to El sombrero de tres 
picos) by more than one critic.’ And 
Judith seems to have taken a point of de- 
parture the doubling of protagonists in 
Giraudoux’s tragedy of the same name. 
Nalé’s themes concerning identity and the 
struggle of illusion and reality are related 
in a general way, in terms of the theatrical 
tradition, to Pirandello, although it must 
be pointed out that Unamuno, as a source 
concerned with almost identical problems, 
has had a much more marked influence on 
Nalé’s outlook and approach. Basically, 
however, Nalé’s style and artistic temper 
are his own, and most of his work, when 
considered in relationship to that of his 
contemporaries, reflects a kind of parallel 
development, based on affinities of tem- 
perament and experience, rather then on 
conscious imitation. 

Nalé has shown in his four plays his 
ability to adapt his ideas about human ex- 
perience and his imaginative view of 
human relationships to the dimensions, 
and limitations, of the theater. He has dis- 
played, as elsewhere in his work, a com- 
mand of language and form, and the unify- 
ing tendencies of a thoughtfully developed 
and consistent approach to life and to the 
theater. Finally, and most important, per- 
haps, with respect to his position in mod- 
ern Argentine letters, he has adequately 
demonstrated through his mastery of the 
techniques of the modern theater his ac- 
complishments as the most original portefio 
dramatist since Sanchez and his position 
as an important contributor to the growth 
and development of recent Latin American 
drama. 


NOTES 
1Complete title: Maria Hortensia Lacau, El 


mundo poético de Conrado Nalé Roxlo, Poesia y 
estilo (Buenos Aires, 1954), 321 pp. 
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2 Francis Fergusson, The Idea of a Theater (New 
York, 1955), p. 206. 

8’Conrado Nalé Roxlo, La cola de la sirena, 
Una viuda dificil, El pacto de Cristina, Judith 
y las rosas. (Buenos Aires, 1957), 305 p. 

*From a letter of Nalé to Ruth C. Gillespie, 
October 21, 1950, quoted in the latters intro- 
duction to her edition of La cola de la sirena 
(New York, 1957), p. 3. 

5Ibid., p. 4. The phrase is adapted from a 
sentence in which Nalé states his desire to write 
a work in which he will appear “complete and 


such as I am.” It is this writer’s belief that he 
has subsequently done so on many occasions. 

® Letter of Nalé to Gillespie, May 30, 1951, 
quoted in the latter’s edition of La cola, p. 15. 
7 José Juan Arrom makes the comparison to La 
zapatera in “Perfil del teatro contempordneo en 
Hispanoamérica,” Hispania, xxxv1 (1953), 31. 
Richard A. Mazzara amplifies the comparison in 
“Dramatic Variations of Themes of ‘El som- 
brero de tres picos’: ‘La zapatera prodigiosa’ and 
‘Una viuda dificil,” Hispania, x11 (1958), 
186-189. 


A CORRECTION 


Through an inadvertent error (on p. 399) A Program of Hispanic Studies for 
the College Student (printed in the May 1961 Hispania) a partially erroneous 
title was given to the paperback book, A Brief Survey of Spanish Literature, by 
Professors N. B. Adams and John E. Keller (Paterson, N. J.: Littlefield, Adams 
Co., 1960). We are happy to be able to correct this mistake. 


G. H. L. 
R. G. M. 


SPANISH CLUB MANUAL 


The Sociedad Honoraria Hispdnica plans to compile a manual for Spanish clubs, 
to be published in Hispania, with reprints available. Please send any material and 
suggestions, including bibliographical items, to Mrs. Ruth B. Clausing, Worthing- 
ton High School, Worthington, Ohio. 
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POE Y SILVA: UNAS PALABRAS DE DISENSION 


Leranp W. Cross 
Hillsdale College 


Ciertamente el lector que experimenta 
el placer de leer a los poetas americanos 
Jose Asuncién Silva y Edgar Allan Poe 
nota cierta afinidad entre los dos en cuanto 
al tono de sus versos y la repeticién de 
palabras y frases. Para muchos que se 
interesan por las letras de América, el 
conocimiento de esta semejanza en la ex- 
presién de los dos poetas sefialé el comienzo 
de un intento, en especial por investiga- 
dores norteamericanos, de establecer que 
el modernista colombiano fue influido por 
las ideas poéticas del norteamericano. 
Muchos de estos intentos de establecer 
un relacién parecen apoyarse en inferencias 
sin base sustancial. La tendencia general 
ha sido sélo la de buscar la posible in- 
fluencia. Si habia una semejanza (segiin 
el pensamiento de muchos) debié haber 
procedido del influjo del poeta anterior. 
Lo escrito sobre el tema de Poe y Silva 
trata de demostrar una influencia del 
norteamericano en el colombiano sin haber 
establecido primero que haya una base 
sdlida para la suposicién. Que Poe influyé 
en Silva se ha presupuesto, y luege, se 
han buscado los argumentos para sostener 
la suposicién. 

Con pocas excepciones la expresién de 
la supuesta influencia de Edgar Allan Poe 
sobre Jose Asuncién Silva se ha limitado 
a dos poemas como los casos més obvios. 
Estos dos poemas de Silva en que las 
ideas poéticas de Poe se suponen ser mas 
evidentes son “Nocturno” (Una noche) y 
“Dia de difuntos.” Las composiciones de 
Poe que se suelen sefialar como posibles 
fuentes de las dos de Silva son “The 
Bells” y “The Raven.” Puesto que en “The 
Bells” y “Dia de difuntos” figuran cam- 
panas de una manera prominente, estas 
dos composiciones se suelen comparar, y, 


como en el tercer nocturno, “Una noche,” 
y en “The Raven” los pensamientos del 
poeta se explayan en la memoria de una 
amante difunta, estos dos poemas estan 
propensos a la comparacién, y en esto al 
menos se pueden comparar. Pero aqui otra 
vez hay mds opinién que explicacién. ¢Qué 
hay, pues, en los dos poemas del colom- 
biano que recuerda mds fuertemente a Poe? 

E] lector familiarizado con la obra de 
Poe, que lea “Nocturno” y “Dia de di- 
funtos” nota cierta semejanza don Poe en 
el tono de melancolfa que llena estas com- 
posiciones. El sentimiento de semejanza 
se aumenta al darse cuenta que este tono 
de melancolia, mds especificamente en 
“Nocturno,” es el resultado de la muerte 
de una mujer hermosa y amada. Al re- 
cordar la “Philosophy of Composition” de 
Poe, se ve que el norteamericano se refiere 
a la muerte de una mujer hermosa como 
el tema mas poético del mundo, y el tono 
de melancolia que resulta, como el tono 
poético mas legitimo. E! paralelo es im- 
presionante. Pero, también, si se recuerda 
la vida de Silva, si se recuerda que se le 
murieron tres hermanos cuando él era 
todavia muy joven, y, que, estando en la 
lucha para evitar un desastre financiero 
personal, se murié su querida hermana 
Elvira, no sorprende que su tono poético 
sea el de la melancolia. De hecho, al pensar, 
ademas, que se habian muerto su padre y 
su tio, todo esto antes de cumplir el poeta 
los veintiséis afios, se sorprenderfa uno al 
encontrar cualquier tono en su obra que 
no fuera el melancélico. Y, aunque Silva 
hubiera leido la obra de Poe o su “Philo- 
sophy of Composition” (lo cual es, y tiene 
que ser, por falta de prueba concreta, pura 
suposicién) ¢no habrfa sido tal lectura un 
encuentro con sus propias ideas y senti- 
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mientos? Por eso los argumentos que 
harian creer que en una semejanza de tono 
y de tema (la muerte de la mujer) se 
encuentra fundamento para establecer el 
caso de influjo de Poe en Silva, tales 
argumentos parecen acercarse a lo frivolo. 
Tales semejanzas de tono y tema se ex- 
plican mejor por un vistazo a las vidas, 
tan tragicas, de los dos. En el “Nocturno” 
y en “The Raven,” pues, hay una seme- 
janza de tono melancélico (que esta pre- 
sente, generalmente, en los poemas més 
conocidos de los dos) y una semejanza de 
tema que resulta de la muerte de una 
mujer amada. 


Si se consideran los otros dos poemas ya 
referidos como mas ilustrativos de un in- 
flujo de Poe en Silva, “Dia de difuntos” 
y “The Bells,” se halla realmente poca 
semejanza en cuanto a tono y tema. El 
titulo de la composicién de Silva da la 
indicacién de su contenido: el poema es 
una contemplacién de la muerte y su 
finalidad, de la falta de significacién de la 
vida ante el Misterio; un poema con in- 
sinuaciones filoséficas. Dirigiéndose a las 
campanas que lloran por los muertos, el 
poeta les advierte que no hagan caso de 
la campana que “da la hora” de los goces 
humanos proque “tiene en su timbre seco 
sutiles ironias.” Y continda: 


No la oigdis, oh bronces! no la oigd4is, campanas, 
Que con la voz grave de ese clamoreo, 
Rogais por los seres que duermen ahora 
Lejos de la vida, libres del deseo, 
Lejos de las rudas batallas humanas! 
Seguid en el aire vuestro bamboleo, 

No la oigdis, campanas! 
Contra lo imposible qué puede el deseo?! 
jQué diferente es el tono de este poema 
de Silva al del poema de Poe titulado “The 
Bells” con el cual se suele comparar! Los 
versos de Poe son un juego de destreza en 
en la imitacién del sonido de cuatro clases 
de campanas, y el propésito del poeta 
queda maravillosamente logrado. El poema 
es una de las producciones onomatopéyicas 
mas perfectas de la lengua inglesa, y 
quiz de cualquier idioma. Desde la 
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melodia baja y frenada de las campanillas 
de plata, hasta el tantan del doble de las 
campanas de hierro, la culminacién fre- 
nética el poema, no se halla ni una ex- 
presién de tipo filoséfico. Ni se encuentra 
expresién de honda tristeza como tono 
general del poema; solamente en la des- 
cripcién de las campanas de hierro Poe 
introduce la melancolfa, pero qué diferente, 
y aun superficial, al lado de la melancolia, 
de Silva en “Dia de difuntos”: 
Hear the tolling of the bells, 

Iron bells! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody 

compels! 

In the silence of the night 

How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 

Is a groan.” 
Lo que se advierte‘en las composiciones 
de Poe es su melodia peculiar, a la cual 
esta subordinado el contenido de los versos; 
el efecto en Poe es su propio fin. En las 
poesias de Silva, lo que impresiona primero 
es el contenido, las reflexiones del poeta 
sobre la vida y la muerte; la musicalidad 
por cierto es muy importante, pero est4 
presente como vehiculo para la expresién 
de los pensamientos y emociones del poeta. 
De hecho, la belleza delicada de Silva es 
en gran parte resultado de su infalible 
combinacién de lo lirico con la misica 
exactamente apropiada. 


Al analizar “The Raven” y “Una noche” 
se hace evidente otra vez que el énfasis 
es diferente. En “The Raven” el efecto 
(lo importante segtin Poe) se expresa por 
el refrain y repetend; el poema afecta 
principalmente por su musicalidad. En 


cambio, en el “Nocturno” de Silva la 
musicalidad de los versos queda como 
vehiculo para las reflexiones del poeta, y 
la belleza soberbia resulta de la feliz com- 
binacién de las dos cosas. Dos ejemplos, en 
los cuales es también interesante fijarse en 
la diferencia de actitud de los dos, son el 
que Poe espera encontrarse con su Lenore 
en el paraiso; Silva no expresa ninguna 
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esperanza de un encuentro en Aidenn—en 
cambio, su angustia desde el principio es 


final: 


Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the 
distant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels 
name Lenore: 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the 
angels name Lenore: 


Quoth the Raven, “Nevermore.” (p. 12) 


Separado de ti misma, por la sombra, por el 
tiempo y la distancia, 

Por el infinito negro, 

Donde nuestra voz no alcanza, 

Solo y mudo 

Por la senda caminaba . . . (p. 69) 

La caracteristica esencial de la poesia de 

Jose Asuncién Silva es la meditacién, la 

reflexisn sobre la vida y la muerte; lo 

esencial en Edgar Allan Poe parece ser 

la musicalidad de su obra con que se crea 

un efecto fascinante y a veces casi hipno- 

tizador. 


Como se ha visto, el erigir paralelos 
superficiales entre “The Raven,” “The 
Bells,” “Una noche” y “Dia de difuntos” 
es facil en cuanto al tono general de estos 


poemas, y también, en materia de métrica 
(ritmo y metro) va a ser facil establecer 
ciertas semejanzas entre ellos. Establecer 
identidades entre poemas puede ser muy 
impresionante y también puede resultar 
en cosa necia. Se podria tomar cualquiera 
de los poemas que se consideran aqui y 
relacionarlo con una verdadera multitud 
de poemas, estableciendo identidades entre 
ciertas caracteristicas comunes. Que esta 
identidad sea vaga o muy general no es 
obstéculo; es en verdad una ayuda. Como 
dijo Poe mismo en su critica “A Reply to 
‘Outis’ ”: “Can any man doubt that be- 
tween the ‘Tliad’ and the ‘Paradise Lost’ 
there might be established even a thousand 
very idiosyncratic identitiesp—and yet is 
any man fool enough to maintain that the 
‘Tliad’ is the only original of the ‘Paradise 
Lost’?”® 


No obstante, es en la versificacién, en 
el aspecto técnico, donde quienes proponen 
la influencia de Poe parecen tener su 
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argumento mas fuerte. Los dos, Poe y 
Silva, son conocidos como innovadores de 
metro y lo son en el sentido de que 
arreglaron versos de metro conocido en 
nuevas combinaciones empleando una va- 
riedad de versos dentro de un poema. 

En materia de métrica se ha querido 
sefialar que Silva aprendié de Poe el uso 
de versos de varios metros dentro de un 
poema. Los intentos de sefialar esto varian 
seguin el entusiasmo del escritor y su con- 
viccién, abarcando un “recuerdo” de Poe 
en la obra de Silva de parte de la mayoria 
de los investigadores hispanoamericanos 
hasta la certitud del aprendizaje del colom- 
biano de parte de ciertos investigadores 
norteamericanos. Pero, aun los ansiosos 
por establecer la relacién en cuanto a ritmo 
y metro no dan mucha prueba para sostener 
sus ideas. 

En el libro de Englekirk, Edgar Allan 
Poe in Hispanic Literature, se tiene la 
siguiente “prueba” de que el tercer nocturno 
de Silva fue inspirado por “The Bells” 
en cuanto a la forma: 

The form of the famous third nocturne was 
undoubtedly [itdlicas inspired by “The 
Bells.” What better vehicle could Silva have 
employed than that of Poe’s poem for the ex- 
pression of the sadness that enveloped his spirit 
and for the portrayal of that mysterious union 


of two shadows under the projecting light of 
the moon!* 


Y, mas adelante, se encuentra también la 
influencia de Poe (p. 227): “Silva again 
follows Poe in meter and in verse tech- 
nique; but he makes no attempt to ap- 
proximate the pronounced virtuosity of 
Poe’s poem.” Pero, ¢cudl es la manera en 
que Silva sigue la técnica de Poe en los 
versos y metro? En un articulode la His- 
panic Review Arturo Torres-Rioseco se 
esfuerza por dar la contestacién. 

E] articulo de Torres-Rioseco comienza 
con la suposicién que Silva conocia las 
teorias poéticas de Poe. Después el critico 
reconstruye los procesos intelectuales del 
colombiano al componer su “Nocturno” y 
también “Dia de difuntos” segin los 
preceptos del maestro, Poe. Luego se ocupa 
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de una demostracién de las identidades de 
forma entre “Nocturno” y “The Raven,” 
por lo cual piensa indicar que hay entre 
las dos composiciones igualdad de ritmo 
y metro. Si prestamos atencién a la ver- 
sificacién de los poemas, al contrario, no 
veremos nada semejante. Dice Torres- 
Rioseco: 


Recordemos que “E] Cuervo” esta escrito en 
pies trocaicos y en una combinacién de octosilabos 
acatalécticos, es decir que terminan en pie com- 
pleto, y de heptasilabos catalécticos, o de pie 
incompleto, repetido en el estribillo del quinto 
verso, y con terminacién en tetrasilabo cataléctico. 
Se logra asi la combinacién de una silaba larga 
y una corta. En el “Nocturno” de Silva en- 
contramos el pie de cuatro silabas . . .5 


E] autor muestra su division del “Nocturno” 
en pies de cuatro silabas segun el esquema 
“una noche—una noche—toda Ilena—de 


murmullos,” etc. Luego indica esta “igual- 
dad de ritmo y metro” en “The Raven” de 
la misma manera: “Once upon a—midnight 
dreary—while I 
weary,” etc. 

E] metro en la poesia, como se sabe, tiene 
que ver con el numero de pies en un 


pondered—weak and 


renglén o medida. Torres-Rioseco observa 
en “The Raven” y en “Nocturno” una 
igualdad de metro. Aun si se acepta la 
afirmacién del autor del articulo que el 
“Nocturno” de Silva esta escrito en pies 
de cuatro silabas (lo cual se discutira més 
adelante) todavia no se logra demostrar la 
igualdad del metro. En el caso de “The 
Raven” el metro empleado, segiin el poeta 
mismo es “octameter acatalectic, alternating 
with heptameter catalectic repeated in the 
refrain of the fifth verse, and terminating 
with terameter catalectic.”* Primero, pues, 
el metro de “The Raven” est4 basado en 
la formacién de estrofas de seis versos (el 
arreglo de versos en estrofas es bdsico en 
Poe), lo cual evidentemente no pasa en 
“Una noche.” Al contrario, la peculiar 
eficacia poética del tercer nocturno queda 
en la combinacién, al parecer tan irregular, 
de versos de ocho distintos arreglos silabicos. 
Max Henriquez-Urefia lo expresa asf: 


Esa medida eldstica, en la que se mezclan 
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versos asonantados de cuatro, ocho, doce, die- 
ciséis y veinte silabas (siempre miultiplos de 
cuatro), en mitad de los cuales aparece excep- 
cionalmente algun exasilabo, cuando no un 
decasilabo repetido tres veces consecutivas, para 
producir, por contraste con las cldusulas tetra- 
sildbicas, una armonfa superior . . .7 

Jose Asuncién Silva en este caso pareceria 
més un innovador en métrica que Edgar 
Allan Poe. 

Y, ede qué manera son iguales estos dos 
poemas en el ritmo? El ritmo en la poesia 
trata del pie y del arreglo de las silabas y 
su acentuacién dentro de él. En “The 
Raven,” y Poe mismo lo confirma, el ritmo 
es trocaico, es decir de pies de dos silabas, 
una larga seguida de una corta. El “Noc- 
turno” parece estar escrito en pies de cua- 
tro silabas, y se nota facilmente que el 
acento en uno de estos grupos de aparen- 
temente cuatro sflabas en la tercera 
silaba. Asi es que se lee el “Nocturno” de 
esta manera (silabas acentuadas en itdlica): 
Una noche 
Una noche — toda Ilena — de murmullos — de 

perfumes — y de mtsi — cas de alas. . . 

Si “The Raven” es igual en ritmo debe 
leerse de la misma manera, y debe estar 
en pies de cuatro silabas. Veamos: 

Once upon a — midnight dreary, — while I pon- 
dered — weak and weary... 

Pero, segin el mismo poeta, el ritmo de 
“The Raven” es trocaico Cuna silaba larga 
seguida de una corta), y asi parece el 
primer verso escrito segtin lo que dice Poe: 
Once up — on a — midnight — dreary — while 

I — pondered — weak and — weary... 

Esto parece mucho més natural al ofdo 
inglés. Ahora, véase si el ritmo del “Noc- 
turno” es igual cuando se sigue el ritmo 
que Poe sefialo para “The Raven:” 

Una — noche 

Una — noche — toda — llena — de mur — mullos 


— de per — fumes — y de — miisi — cas de 
— alas... 


Asi pues, es imposible sostener que el ritmo 
de “The Raven” y el de “Nocturno” sean 
idénticos. El] de la composicién de Poe es 
exactamente lo que el poeta dijo; y el del 
“Nocturno” es una innovacién basada en 
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el pie de dos silabas que da la apariencia 
de un pie de cuatro silabas. B. Sanin Cano, 
amigo de Silva lo expresa asi: 


Silva, para quien la prosodia y la métrica 
castellanas no tuvieron secretos, sonreia amable- 
mente delante de esos ambiguos comentarios. “Si 
supieran—me decia—de donde he sacado la idea 
de usar este metro!” Nada menos que de aquella 
fabula de Iriarte cuyo principio dice: 

A una monja 

muy taima 

dijo un dia 

cierta urraca. 

A los intonsos les parecié metro nuevo, porque 
las cuatro silabas de cada verso, en vez de es- 
tar distribuidas en renglones cortos, se afiadian 
a las siguientes hasta exceder el ancho de la co- 
lumna en las hojas periddicas. . . En las fabula 
de Iriarte cada verso est4 dividido en dos pies 
de a dos silabas, lo mismo que en Silva. Pero en 
el “Nocturno” hay una feliz tendencia a hacer 
desaparecer en cada cuatro sflabas el acento de 
la primera, segunda y cuarta, y afirmarlo en la 
tercera, lo que en realidad le da al metro una 
apariencia de novedad, porque no parece que se 
tratara de dos troqueos, sino de un verdadero 
pie griego de cuatro sflabas, cosa que en rigurosa 
métrica romance ya no existe.® 


Esta explicacién es la mds verosimil y 


quiere decir que las innovaciones de José 
Asuncién Silva en materia de versificacién, 
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que iban a darle tanta importancia dentro 
del movimiento modernista, pueden con- 
siderarse la gran realizacién del poeta 
colombiano, quien (como Poe en los Es- 
tados Unidos) se esforz6 siempre por ser 
original. 


NOTAS 


1José Asuncién Silva, Poesias completas: Se- 

guidas de prosas selectas, noticia biografica de 

Camilo de Brigard Silva, prédlogo de M. de 

Unamuno, notas de B. Sanin Cano (Madrid, 

1952) pp. 110-111. La poesia de Silva citada en 

este articulo es de esta edicién. 

2 Edgar Allan Poe, “The Bells,” vol. x de The 

Works of Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1914) 

p. 40. La poesia de Poe citada en este articulo 

es de esta edicién. 

3 Poe, v1, 213. 

PF soe Eugene Englekirk, Edgar Allan Poe in 
ispanic Literature (New York, 1934) p. 225. 

5 A. Torres-Rioseco, “Las teorias poéticas de Poe 

y el caso de José Asuncién Silva,” en Hispanic 

Review xvi, (octubre, 1950) p. 325. 

6 Poe, v1, 49. 

™Max Henriquez Urefia, Breve historia del 

modernismo (México, 1954) p. 134. 

8B. Sanin Cano, “Notas de la edicién de la 

Casa Luis Michaud de Paris,” reproducidas en 

Jose Asuncién Silva: Poesias completas (Aguilar) 

p. 194. 
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EL TEMA DE LA LUZ EN LA POESIA DE PEDRO SALINAS 


Marra E. Moretto—Frosu 
Ohio State University 


En su primer volumen de versos (Pre- 
sagios, 1923) el mundo poético de Pedro 
Salinas se define ya con sus cracteristicas 
esenciales. El poeta se encuentra en un 
universo concreto que considera tan sdlo 
un engafio, una imitacién finita e irreme- 
diablemente perecedera de la realidad esen- 
cial. Lo visto es, pues, un mero reflejo, un 
espejismo, una ‘imitacién’ de lo que es. 
Los ojos revelan, con ayuda de la luz— 
cémplice fiel de lo concreto—un mundo 
iluminado, perfecto en sus medidas, y por 
ello, sin posibilidades de creacién dentro 
de sus limites fijos: 

Abrir los ojos. Y ver 

sin falta ni sobra, a colmo 

en la luz clara del dia, 

perfecto el completo.? 
5 


El poeta rechaza este universo para penetrar 
en un trasmundo sin linderos ni historia, 
en anhelante vispera de creacién: un 
dmbito de masas torpes y de ‘planos sordos’ 
en el cual reinan las sombras, no las formas. 
Pero, inevitablemente, para que se den 
éstas sombras, hace falta si no luz, un poco 
de claridad, verdadera ‘iluminacién’ que 
llevar a Salinas a su visién de la esencia. 
Ya en Presagios al preguntar ansiosamente 
a la amada sobre su verdadera naturaleza, 
ésta le contesta: 

beso te doy, pero no claridades. 

Que compasiones nocturnas te basten 


y lo demas a las sombras 
déjaselo ... 
(16) 


El poeta va a acosar estas sombras, en 
busca de la claridad de lo cognoscible, 
que tendr4 por ende un doble valor: 
claridad intelectual (claritas)) que torna los 
misterios en faciles soluciones, y elemento 
iluminador de mundos en tinieblas, Avidos 
de creacién. 


Luz y oscuridad juegan a menudo en la 
luna del espejo, cuyo reflejo tiene menos 
realidad—y por ende mas esencialidad— 
que el objeto reflejao: 
jCuanto rato te he mirado 
sin mirarte a ti, en la imagen 
exacta e inaccesible 
que te traiciona el espejo! 

“Bésame”, dices. Te beso, 

y mientras te beso pienso 
en lo frio que ser4n 

tus labios en el espejo. 
“Toda el alma para ti”, 
murmuras, pero en el 0 
siento un vacio que sdélo 
me lo llenard4 ese alma 

oy no me das. 

alma que se recata 
con disfraz de claridades 
en tu forma del espejo. 


E] alma se niega a la entrega escondién- 
dose con luz—que para Salinas es sinénimo 
de engaiio—y ofrece al amante los labios 
concretos, visibles, cdlidos; mucho menos 
deseables para el poeta que esa boca fria— 
sin cuerpo—reflejada en el azogue. Ob- 
servemos que la imagen asi devuelta es 
preferible a la realidad concreta que la 
provoca, en cuanto es mds descarnada; una 
especie de presencia en ausencia del objeto 
real.? El reflejo es también, en ultima in- 
stancia, un producto menos variable—por 
su intemporalidad—que lo concreto, y es 
la creacién de un ente que permanece 
totalmente ajeno a su criatura: el espejo. 
La amada misma puede convertirse en una 
pantalla sobre la que se proyecta la realidad 
concreta, pero esta imagen ser4 rechazada 
sin titubeos. El poeta no puede ver en ella 
el mundo, porque lo que anhela es colum- 
brar a través de ella, traspas4ndola, casi 
ignorandola en el transito, transformandola 
al fin en una ventana abierta hacia el 
mudo de claridades y sombras esenciales: 
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Para cristal te quiero, 
nitida y clara eres. 
Para mirar al mundo, 
a través de ti, puro, 
de hollin o de Selleza, 
como lo invente el dia. 
Tu presencia aqui, si, 
delante de mi, siempre, 
pero invisible siempre, 
sin verte y verdadera. 

i i jo, nunca! 

37 


Transparente presencia a través de la cual 


se ve el mundo, eso ser4 la amada—como 
antes el espejo—agente pasivo sin ningtin 
punto de contacto con el 4mbito cotidiano. 
Este, es masa hecha: ella, es elemento 
trashicido y puro, sdlamente penetrable en 
su transparencia. Eso permite que mundo 
y amada no se impregnen ni se reflejen. 
Se trata ahora de captar no la imagen de 
lo concreto—como la daba el espejo—sino 
la transparencia perfecta de lo real, el 
minimo de presencia en el mundo concreto. 


En el poema “Don de la materia” Salinas 
parece por un momento sucumbir al brillo 
de la llama: 


Entre la tiniebla densa 
el mundo era negro: nada. 
Cuando de un brusco tirén 
—forma recta, curva forma— 
le saca a vivir la llama. 
(63) 
La total oscuridad es sinénimo de abismo, 
de vacio en el cual la luz de la llama crea 
limites, duda, hasta que la verdadera 
clarida del tacto—ojos que prescinden de 
luz—restaura confianza en la ‘realidad 
profunda, masa’ 
Desbrozadora de sombras, 
tantea la mano. A oscuras 
vagas huellas sigue el ansia. 
De pronto, como una llama 
sube una ale altfsima 
de lo negro: luz del tacto. 
(63) 

Existe una claridad, sin embargo, que 
es muy grata al poeta: la del rayo de luz 
de la camara cinematogrdfica, que rasgando 
las tinieblas, crea un mundo nuevo—cual 
gigantesco espejo—con un minimo de 
cuerpo: 

El arco voltaico deja 
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marse su alma 

lo entenebrece t 

luz, madre de tinieblas. 
Ha vuelto la tela blanca. 
Pero ya es otra; se hizo 
tela maravillosa. 
Entre hilo e hilo de su trama 
cosa 


Notemos como la vuelta a la luz total— 
que se ‘desparrama’—significa el fin del 
mundo cinematografico, de ese mundo que 
se hace y rehace en cualquier instante. 
Puede entonces comprenderse que el re- 
torno a la claridad ilimitada significa una 
nueva aceptacién del mundo concreto, ya 
‘hecho.’ Pero existe atin esa tela labradora 
de prodigios, que puede, en un instante, 
reflejar un sin fin de nuevas realidades, 
convirtiendo as{ el tiempo en eterna vispera 


de creacién. 


Asi como la pantalla permanece blanca 
sin el haz de luz que la anima, el negror 
total de la noche sume el universo en el 
caos: 


jPronto, la luz, pronto, pronto! 
Un negror agaza 
ta de los horizontes 
me confunde la vida. 
Fe i dulces, 
distancia, perfiles, formas, 
de un revuelo se las lleva. 
jColores, colores mios, 
amarillo, verde, rojo, 
arrebatados cauti 
en de nueve 
Aquel paisaje tan 
cémo se rindié tan pronto? 
es{stete, variedad 
amada, ti no le dejes, 
no me dejes solo 
en lo negro, raso, uno! 
Con una vuelta a la Ilave, 
en visiones de cien metros, 


fragmentado, alegre, vivo, 


los faros 


me devolvieron el mundo. 
(67) 


Nos encontramos en la Route Nationale— 
que da titulo al poema—momentdneamente 
a oscuras. El grito: ‘Pronto, la luz!’ es 
motivado no tanto por las tinieblas mismas, 
como por el miedo al error que se eviden- 
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cia en el verso: ‘Y me confunde la vida.’ 
El poeta ya ha visto el paisaje en forma y 
color, circundado de negro; mas de pronto 
se encuentra con que la oscuridad lo invade 
todo, lo allana en una uniformidad ininte- 
rrumpida. No hay aqui mano que tantee, 
solamente una mdquina que en vez de 
dedos, tiene dos faros. Un ligero movimien- 
to ser4 suficiente para devolver al hombre 
su seguridad: ‘visiones de cien metros.’ 

Después de rechazar reiteradamente la 
luz, Salinas llega—al final de Seguro Azar 
(1928), a superar sus acechanzas. Si bien 
el poeta ha palpado en las sombras y ha 
columbrado mundos por hacer en las 
tinieblas ‘iluminadas,’ ahora ya no necesita 
oscuridades para ver su mundo, porque los 
ojos estan mirando mas allé de la luz, lo 
invisible: 
La tarde me est4 ofreciendo 
en la palma de su mano, 
hecha de enero y de niebla, 
vagos mundos desmedidos 
de esos que yo antes sofiaba. 
Y cerraria los ojos 

a no verlo. Si no 
os cierro 
no es por lo que veo. 
Por un mundo sos 
concreto y virgen detras, 


lo que no ver 
le 


vo los ojos a — 


Obsérvese ha esfumado grad- 
ualmente los lindes del paisaje concreto 
(‘vagos mundos desmedidos’), lo ha re- 
chazado totalmente luego (de esos que yo 
antes sofiaba’) y lo ha reemplazado por 
su trasmundo,® intuido en términos més 
precisos que el mundo visible: ‘concreto 
y virgen detrds.’ 

Aun trata a veces el poeta de buscar con 
los ojos, pero, convencido del fracaso del 
mirar, vuelve a cerrarlos para encontrarse 
su ‘mis alla’: 

Llevo los ojos abiertos, 

No te veo, 

estas dentro de la niebla. 
Niebla: 

con el mar yo no la aclaro, 
con la mano no la empujo, 


con el querer no la mato. 
Niebla. 
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La mirada, ¢para qué? 
La voluntad, initil. 

(82) 
La situacién descrita aqui es similar a la 
del poema analizado anteriormente. Ante 
los ojos la niebla impalpable detras de la 
cual se esconde el mundo virgen o la amada 
ideal. Tacto y vista son inutil bagaje para 
traspasar lo etéreo, pero ya no son barreras 
interpuestas a la visién ultima. 


Si la luz ya no le impide penetrar las 
esencias en Seguro Azar, en El Con- 
templado (1946) serd precisamente el 
agente que permite la diaria contemplacién 
del mar de Puerto Rico. Esta obra es 
nada menos que un largo poema al mar 
tropical, un verdadero canto a la luz, al 
color azul, a las reverberaciones del agua 
bajo un sol alucinador. No debemos 
arriesgarnos a pensar que Salinas invierte 
su posicién anterior de cazador de esencias, 
ya que hasta en la contemplacién del 
hecho concreto, ve siempre la esencia: el 
azul, la constancia de las olas, la repeticién 
diaria de las fases. Pero es de notar que 
contempla ahora a plena luz: 

De mirarte tanto y tanto, 

del horizonte a la arena, 
despacio, 

del caracol al celaje, 

brillo a brillo, pasmo a pasmo, 


te he dado nombre; los ojos 
te lo encontraron, mirdndote, 
(297 


El nombrar, que es el absoluto poseer del 
poeta, resulta de mirar y remirar en la luz, 
por eso cuando ésta desaparece, el poeta 
suefia que contempla otra vez en pleno 


dia: 


Por las noches, 

sofiando que te miraba; 

al abrigo de los pdrpados 

maduré, sin yo saberlo, 

este nombre tan redondo 

que hoy me descendié a los labios. 
(297) 


Ojos abiertos para la contemplacién, suefio 
de lo contemplado, he ahf la nueva actitud 
de Salinas, que no excluye de ninguna 
manera las anteriores ya sefialadas, puesto 
que la luz, en la contemplacién del mar, 
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es agente creador—como antes las sombras 
y el espejo—de reflejos, de infinito 4mbito 
esencial donde cielo y agua han abolido 
las distancias, alucinando al contemplador 
enamorado que se entrega a ellas sin re- 
servas para encontrar—eterna constante de 
Salinas—el mar virgen, por estrenar,‘ que 
se repite con nombre recién creado, nacido 
de esta relacién tnica. Hay en El Con- 
templado, otros ecos de los primeros poe- 
mas del autor:* bisqueda del reflejo exacto, 
deseo de -tepetirlo hasta la inmobilidad, 
de atraparlo en su plenitud. Pero es evi- 
dente que el poeta ha superado la etapa 
de los tanteos dificiles o mundos invisibles 
y vagorosos de niebla. Necesita ahora luz, 
torrentes de luz que invoca poéticamente 
en el frontispico de esta obra con unos 
versos del Cantico de Jorge Guillén:* 
La luz, que nunca surge, 
Me gufa bien. 

(Muchas gracias, adids) 
La luz no es quien lo puso 


todo en su tentativa de armonfa? 
(Paso a la aurora) 


NOTAS 


1Pedro Salinas, Poesias Completas, (Madrid, 
1955). Todas las citas de Salinas ser4n de esta 
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edicién. 

2En un poema de Presagios encontramos la si- 
iente declaracién: 
u presencia y tu ausencia 

sombra son una de otra, 

sombras me dan y quitan, 


(iY mis brazos abiertos!) 
Pero tu cuerpo nunca, 
ro tus labios nunca, 
icidad, cuerpo, sombra pura. 


En un articulo titulado “El trasmundo de la 
obra poética de Pedro Salinas,” aparecido en 
Revista Hispdnica Moderna, xxu, 1956, Judith 
Feldbaum estudia especialmente este tema. 
4En la “Poética” que enviara a Gerardo Diego 
para que la incluyera en su Antologia 1915-1931 
(Madrid, 1932), Salinas dice: “Muchas veces 
una poesia se revela a si misma, se descubre de 
pronto dentro de si una intencién no 
Iluminacién, todo iluminaciones. Que no es lo 
mismo que claridad, esa claridad que desean 
tantos honrados lectores de poesias.” 
5 Citamos en este estudio algunos ejemplos de 
Presagios. 
®Omitimos cualquier comentario sobre la obra 
Todo mas claro, que por su mismo titulo mere- 
ceria ser incluida en un estudio del tema de la 
luz, porque consideramos que el poeta se refiere 
en este poema a la luz de la salvacién del hombre, 
y en ningtin modo a claridades esenciales o 
intelectuales, como lo hace en el resto de la 
obra. Debemos recordar, por otra parte, que 
Todo més claro no es la creacién de un contem- 
plador, ni de un cazador de esencias, sino de un 
poeta afectado por los horrores 
atémica. 
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CAMILO JOSE CELA AND “LA FAMILIA DE PASCUAL DUARTE” 


Daviw M. FetpMAN 


Princeton 


La familia de Pascual Duarte’ occupies 
an important place in both the history of 
contemporary Spanish literature and the 
career of its author: Camilo José Cela. Al- 
though certain critics tend to place La 
colmena on a higher level of technical and 
artistic achievement,? Pascual Duarte, 
Cela’s first novel, serves as an effective 
vehicle for the expression of his central 
philosophy: a firm faith in man’s ability 
to survive. 

Cela is the product of one of Spain’s 
most depressing eras. He was born in 1916 
under the rapidly disintegrating monarchy 
of Alfonso XIII, spent his youth under the 
dictatorship of General Primo de Rivera, 
fought on the side of the Falangists in the 
Civil War of 1936, and began to express 
himself in his writings in the days of an 
oppressive dictatorship within Spain and 
in the days in which the furies of World 
War II engulfed the major nations of the 
world. Casting aside the then popular 
“generational” type of novel and the liter- 
ary search for the “tradicién espafiola,” 
Cela sought his inspiration in the pessi- 
mism of the bitter immediate realites of 
life in his country in his time. 

Because of the economic, political, and 
spiritual depression of Spain as a nation, 
made more manifest by the disastrous war 
with the United States which cost Spain 
her overseas empire, the search for some 
explanation for that depression became 
more intense. Although there has rarely 
been an era, since the defeat of the Ar- 
mada, in which Spanish authors have not 
been vitally concerned with the inner 
“decay” of their nation, it was Angel 
Ganivet and José Ortega y Gasset who un- 
dertook to explain that phenomenon at the 
turn of the century Ortega, German-edu- 
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cated and an avid student of Kantian phil- 
osophy, found much interest among Span- 
ish intellectuals in the Northern philo- 
sophical movements. It is not surprising, 
then, that early Spanish translations of 
Spengler, Dilthey, and Brentano were fol- 
lowed in 1929 by a Spanish version of 
Husserl’s Logische Untersuchungen, in 
1930 by Kierkegaard’s Der Begriff der 
Angst, and in 1933 by Heidegger’s Sein 
und Zeit. These works were the forerun- 
ners of the existentialist movement which 
was to influence Cela so deeply. Like many 
of his contemporaries, Cela has admitted 
his predilection for the works of Malraux, 
Camus, and Sartre,’ and has built much 
of the philosophical structure of his works 
on existentialist principles. To this basis, 
Cela adds his own personal conviction that 
man—responsible for his own acts and 
thoughts—is capable of the fulfillment of 
that responsibility. 

The novel La familia de Pascual Duarte 
is a work which, on the surface, presents 
the autobiography of a man who, seeming- 
ly driven by circumstances to a series of 
senseless killings of men and animals, is 
garrotted in prison for the murder of a 
wealthy landowner of his town. Though 
the novel has been the subject of much 
critical discussion, the most perceptive is 
that of the late Dr. Gregorio Marafién‘ 
who establishes the important point that 
Pascual Duarte is basically a good man. 
Yet he arrives at the conclusion that it is 
“essential human weakness” that makes 
Duarte the victim of external forces he is 
unable to control. This takes issue with a 
fundamental existentialist principle: that 
there are no accidents of fate, simple hu- 
man error. If this novel is, as may be sug- 
gested, predicated to a great extent on 
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existentialist principles, then another con- 
clusion must be reached. 

The idea of his being driven by an in- 
exorable destiny is developed by Pascual 
Duarte himself, in a search for an explaria- 
tion of his personal misfortune. He speaks 
of men who are destined to walk the “road 
of flowers” and of others who must strike 
out along the “dusty road that leads to 
nowhere.” He is a simple and uneducated 
man, and this explanation helps him to 
excuse himself for much of what he has 
done. Yet in the same chapter he declares 
that he has written his memoirs that 
“others might learn what I have learned 
too late.” The very assumption that one 
may learn from his example how to avoid 
similar error is eloquent testimony against 
the validity of the idea of predestination 
and, although Duarte is not sufficiently 
sophisticated to perceive the contradiction, 
it is nonetheless there. 

The interpretation of the novel as an 
afirmation of the power of external forces 
is predicated upon the series of deaths 
that occur at Duarte’s hand. One can see 
the possibility that once placed in proper 
chronological order—a task which is com- 
plicated by Cela’s technique or rupturing 
the chronological order for narrative em- 
phasis—these deaths are explicable as na- 
tural events, with causes understandable— 
if not justifiable—within the given circum- 
stances. Of the five victims, it is essential 
to note, only one was murdered. 


The first victim is a horse, the mare 
that threw Duarte’s first wife, Lola, caus- 
ing her to abort, while Duarte had tarried 
in a tavern with friends. The accident 
plunged Pascual Duarte into deep despair, 
since his happy marriage, now marred, 
had been in such great contrast to his 
childhood in the squalid home of his 
drunken parents. Seeking to assign guilt 
to something, he chose the horse, killing it 
in the same deliberate manner and in the 
same awareness in which he believes the 


horse had injured his wife and killed his 
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yet unborn child. 

The second victim is his dog, “Chispa.” 
While still in depression from Lola’s 
abortion, Pascual watched the dog give 
birth to three stillborn puppies, which she 
subsequently buried in a hole she had dug. 
As the dog later sat before him, he believed 
that what he had witnessed was a trans- 
formation of Lola’s abortion. The dog’s 
eyes, seeming to accuse him for the death 
of her offspring, bored deeply into him. 
Taking his gun, with feelings of over- 
whelming guilt, he shot the dog, intending 
to obliterate the accusation she seemed to 
be making. 

The third victm, a drifter known as “El 
Estirao,” was the sometime lover of Pas- 
cual’s sister—seriously ill with syphilis— 
and, during Pascual’s absence in La 
Corufia, his wife's lover. In their first en- 
counter, Pascual was able to endure “Es- 
tirao’s” taunts and provocations. In the 
second, however, he challenged him to a 
fight in which Pascual killed him, Again, 
this was not murder, so Pascual was sen- 
tenced to a short jail term. 

The fourth victim, and the only one to 
be murdered, is Pascual’s mother, She was, 
by this time, an embittered widow, subse- 
quently deserted by her lover and aban- 
doned by her children, of whom one—an 
idiot— had died a tragic death. She oc- 
cupied herself directing morbid accusations 
against her son in the matter of the death 
of his second child, who died of pneu- 
monia at eleven months. Pascual resisted 
the growing desire to kill his mother by 
fleeing to La Corufia. There, he learned 
that one cannot flee from what is within 
one’s own soul and returned home only to 
find conditions worsened. The process was 
slow but, almost against his own will, the 
decision to murder his mother was made. 
Standing over her sleeping body, knife in 
hand, he hesitated. A creaking floorboard 
awakened his mother who, frightened, bit 
him and fought with him. In that moment, 
he drove the blade into her. 
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It is with this murder that some critics 
determine that the novel ends.° Yet there 
is a fifth victim: don Jestis Gonzalez de la 
Riva. Although Cela, whose essentially 
poetic technique leads him to provide few 
details and to leave much to the reader’s 
imagination, says little about don Jesis’ 
death, it is the most significant event 
in the novel. Consequently, I have at- 
tempted to reconstruct the final episode 
on the basis of the few details in the text. 

It is possible that Duarte was released 
from prison, to which he had been sen- 
tenced for the murder of his mother, in 
the general amnesty in the early days of 
the Civil War. Probably returning to his 
home town, there he would have witnessed 
the brutality of the revolution as it swept 
through (for Badajoz was a major cor- 
ridor). It was at that time that don Jests, 
a man known for his kindness, generosity, 
and devotion, was killed. We are told that 
he died at Duarte’s hand, but that in dying 
he smiled at Duarte, calling him Pascualil- 
lo. Two explanations are possible. One is 
that Duarte killed don Jesiis as a part of 
a revolutionary action in which the weal- 
thy landowner would have represented to 
the revolutionaries one of their greatest 
enemies. This would imply, however, that 
Duarte was a highly socially conscious and 
politically aware individual, something not 
supported by the text. The second possible 
explanation is that Duarte, finding don 
Jess dying as the result of torture by the 
revolutionaries, at don Jesus’ request ad- 
ministered the final coup. This view finds 
additional support in Cela’s choice of the 
word rematar, that is, to kill someone al- 
ready in the throes of death. Yet is is for 
the death of don Jestis that Durate is 
executed. 


What don Jestis represents, as I see it, 
is that group of principles which mankind, 
throughout its existence, has come to re- 
spect because only life in accordance with 
them permits all to survive, rather than but 
a few at the expense of the lives and free- 
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dom of others. It is more than pure coin- 
cidence that he is named Jesiis. His death 
is significant because of the relationship 
of the two forces that killed him. The real 
agents of destruction, which left him in 
the “throes of death,” were those of the 
revolution. This an exceedingly biting 
commentary by Cela on the morality of 
that movement, especially considering that 
Cela himself fought on the Falangist side. 
The actual agent of his death was Pascual 
Duarte, yet he was innocent of murder. 


It is clear, then, that the deaths worked 
by Duarte in this novel are neither the 
acts of a psychopath nor those of a man 
driven by inexorable “fate.” Duarte him- 
self came to realize this and, in the course 
of his reflections, that he had a lesson 
to teach: “Si el esfuerzo de memoria que 
por estos dias estoy haciendo se me hubiera 
ocurrido afios atrds, a estas horas, en lugar 
de estar escribiendo en una celda, estaria 
tomando el sol. . . .”° 

Cela insists that man must be struck by 
the awesome fact of his complete respon- 
sibility for what he is, thinks, and does. 
Only in such awareness can he avoid des- 
truction. Yet precisely in this regard is 
Cela’s optimism to be noted. He believes 
that man, once aware of his responsibility, 
is capable of its fulfillment. Thus can Pas- 
cual Duarte assert that, had he only pon- 
dered what he was about to do, his course 
of action would have been far different. 
Even though Duarte killed his own 
mother, he lived. It was when he killed 
don Jestis, even in the context of the 
revolution, even when it was not murder, 
he was executed. Not even church nor 
state, being agents of man, can prevent 
man’s destruction when he does not as- 
sume responsibility for himself, and the 
letters Cela carefully includes at the novel’s 
end are indicative of Cela’s convictions in 
this regard. Indeed, the choice is man’s 
as to whether or not he will accept and 
nourish the values which his history has 


developed and passed on to him. But when 
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he destroys them, as Duarte destroyed 
don Jestis, whether that destruction be in 
keeping with that vague precedent called 
the “spirit of the age,” or not, he dies. Be 
he a Spanish Falangist, a German Hitlerite, 
or Pascual Duarte, the result is destruction. 
This, I suggest, is the lesson of Pascual 
Duarte, and Cela’s thesis. 


NOTES 


1 Camilo José Cela, La familia de Pascual Duarte, 
first edition published in Madrid, 1942. 
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2 Examples of this viewpoint are Manuel Duran, 
“La estructura of ‘La colmena,’” in Hispania, 
xum1, 19-23 (March, 1960) and of Juan Goy- 
tisolo, “La nueva literatura espafiola,” in Uni- 
versidad de México, xm, 3 (November, 1958), 


p. 16. 

8 Marino Gémez Santos, Didlogos espafioles 
(Madrid, 1958), p. 162. 

*Gregorio Marafén, “Introduccién,” in C. J. 
Cela, “ cit., (Buenos Aires, 1955) p. xiv. 

5 Olga P. Ferrer, “La literatura espafiola tremen- 
dista y su nexo con el existencialismo,” in Re- 
vista hispdénica moderna, xx (1956), pp. 297- 


303, p. 299. 
® Camilo José Cela, op. cit., p. 69. 


A CORRECTION 


Through an inadvertent error (on p. 399) A Program of Hispanic Studies for 
the College Student (printed in the May 1961 Hispania) a partially erroneous 
title was given to the paperback book, A Brief Survey of Spanish Literature, by 
Professors N. B. Adams and John E. Keller (Paterson, N. J.: Littlefield, Adams 
Co., 1960). We are happy to be able to correct this mistake. 


G. H. L. 
R. G. M. 


A PROGRAM OF HISPANIC STUDIES 
FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


Copies, with covers, of The Program, by Gardiner H. London and 
Robert G. Mead, Jr. (printed in the May 1961 Hispania, pp. 383- 
406), are available for $1 from Dr. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., 
Greencastle, Indiana. Tell your students about the values of the Pro- 
gram and urge them to order copies. 


“WANTED: TEACHERS” 


Copies, with covers, of Carl A. Tyre’s valuable 1957 Presidential Address, outlining 
the problems facing teachers of Spanish (and other languages) in the coming years, 
are available from Prof. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind., priced at 
25c each. Readers are urged to order several copies for their own information and 
for distribution among principals, superintendents, deans and other administrative 
personnel at their institutions. 


The Hispanist is likely to assume almost 
automatically that Truth is relative for 
Cervantes. Some facile arguments are at his 
disposal. In chapter 44 of Part I: in the 
midst of the argument between Don 
Quixote and a barber over a brass object 
which Don Quixote has called, “Mambri- 
no’s Helmet.” and the barber has named a 
basin, Sancho speaks of a “baciyelmo.” The 
object, when first seen, served as an impro- 
vised rain-hat. This should suffice to show 
that an object has no absolute designation 
simply because some man has named it. 
Earlier, the use of an account book and a 
stable instead of a manual of chivalry and a 
chapel did not render invalid the knight- 
ing of Don Quixote. In Don Quixote’s 
own eyes he was knighted, and so Cer- 
vantes’ purpose was served. 

Sancho’s one-word compromise was a 
willingness to accept, at least for diplo- 
matic purposes, the premise that truth is 
expressed through mankind’s subjective re- 
action to his universe. If the Truth could 
not be ascertained absolutely, then one 
would be less likely to suffer if he accepted 
multiple versions of truth simultaneously 
or sought a reconcilable middle point. 
Thus, in a world colored, perhaps even 
ruled, by differences of opinions and _per- 
sonal whims, the establishment of a moder- 
ate approach to problems of human rela- 
tions would seem advisable. Cervantes 
seemed to look for a sensible mean, fleeing 
from extreme positions. Of course he had 
Don Quixote behave very brashly, assum- 
ing that he could ignore all odds that might 
be arrayed against him, but even our per- 
fectionist knight-errant twice allowed dis- 
cretion or inertia to keep him from rush- 
ing to rescue his squire when Sancho was 
in less than mortal danger. Where Don 
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Quixote did act from an extremist position, 
he usually fared rather badly. 

In the moral realm, Cervantes seemed to 
oppose the perfectionism of Amadis de 
Gaula as unattainable in his world. All 
people were both good and bad. Noble and 
base impulses fought in the souls of people 
as diverse as Maritornes and the Duchess. 
The lessons he draws are thus lessons of 
tolerance and a democratic spirit. One 
should be slow to condemn and quick to 
forgive, because any man’s pride, seeking 
perfection, may find humiliation; seeking 
to chastize the wicked, he will find chagrin 
upon seeing his own shortcomings. Cer- 
vantes did not sit in judgment upon his 
own characters nor upon his fellow men. 

This lesson from Cervantes was a timely 
one for the people of Spain, unless, per- 
haps it came too late. Spain was full of 
absolutes: one nation, one faith, one des- 
tiny. A sincere and dedicated sovereign had 
sapped much of Spain’s strength in a holy 
war against England because of a faith 
in one absolute, now symbolized in the 
expression “invincible armada.” 

It is certainly easy to draw a picture of 
Cervantes, prophet of Hapsburg Spain, 
warning his countrymen against placing 
their faith upon their possession of Abso- 
lute Truth. Spain was full of self-righteous 
men, confident in their ability both to find 
and right the wrongs which they encount- 
ered. We can scarcely think of Cervantine 
Spain without having the twin tyrants of 
pundonor and the Inquisition come to 
mind, nor find a more effective answer 
than Cervantes’ solution to these problems. 
They are the more effective in that neither 
problem is mentioned specifically by Cer- 
vantes and almost never does he seem to 
be preaching to his reader. It is rather as 
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if he is anxious to avoid being caught in 
his own trap, for Cervantes realized, as 
few men have done, the extent of his own 
human frailty. 


Somehow, this whole explanation leaves 
us not fully satisfied. It is not Don Quixote, 
the fool, who brought Cervantes to the 
pinnacle of fame. We do not wish to re- 
member Don Quixote as the example of 
one not to follow, to be held up to ridicule 
like a Moliére protagonist, or the figurén 
of the Spanish comedia. Let us carry our 
original question one step further. If, for 
Cervantes the truth is relative, then rela- 
tive to what? The implication of the 
“baciyelmo” according to the “relativity of 
truth” hypothesis is that one man’s grasp 
of truth is approximately as good as 
another's and that any search for an abso- 
lute Truth will lead inevitably to chaos 
and futility. This hypothesis can be main- 
tained as long as we see Cervantes’ novel 
as a comedy. The point is that it is a 
tragedy. The uniqueness of the Quixote 
is that it is a tragedy brought to ironic 
heights by the environment of human 
comedy that Cervantes creates. In essence 
it is not a blending of the comic and the 
tragic. Stripped of its heavy vestments of 
human foibles, the novel is a pure tragedy. 
A comedy deals with matters relatively; it 
ridicules extremes and implies that a mod- 
_ erate view is recommended. A tragedy con- 

siders life absolutely. The tragic hero has 
a vision of greatness. He wages an all-out 
struggle against human or divine forces 
which destroy him utterly. The inspiration 
of his memory may remain; posterity may 
recognize his nobility, but at the end of the 
story, the lofty vision has gone. The force 
that defeats Don Quixote is not relatively 
stronger than he; it is infinitely stronger. 
Cervantes could not have written Don 
Quixote if he had not believed that there 
is a supreme Truth and that it is the duty 
of a select few to attempt to live up to the 
demands of infinite Truth. The lesson of 
Don Quixote is not—beware of tilting 
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with windmills. It is rather—you are not 
worthy to follow Dulcinea if you hold back 
when the windmills present their challenge. 
The fear of being wrong should not em- 
barrass you. At the climax of the novel, Don 
Quixote says: “Dulcinea del Toboso es la 
mas hermosa mujer del mundo y yo el 
mas desdichado caballero de la tierra y no 
es bien que mi flaqueza defraude esta 
verdad.” At this sublime moment in Don 
Quixote’s life, Dulcinea personifies the 
search for Truth. Even the search for 
Truth is the most beautiful concept in the 
world. Cervantes’ most quixotic disciple, 
Unamuno, states it thus: “Mi religién es 
buscar la verdad en la vida y la vida en la 
verdad, aun a sabiendas de que no he de 
encontrarlas mientras viva.”? This is man’s 
glimpse of absolute Truth, and it is not 
right that one or a thousand failures should 
distort it. 

My patient readers may accept this. 
Despite obvious neo-platonic influences 
operating upon Cervantes, you may be 
willing to accept his faith in an omnipotent 
God with the Roman Catholic approach to 
understanding Him, and yet, in the nor- 
mal affairs of life, you may insist that for 
Cervantes, in this finite world, Truth is 
relative simply because it is only partly 
comprehensible. 

We must return to Sancho’s “baciyelmo.” 
Is that piece of brass indeed to be con- 
sidered as having no absolute label? Can 
it be a barber's basin for one, a helmet for 
another and perhaps a cooking pot for a 
third? It is a barber’s basin. That was its 
intended use, and only Don Quixote of all 
the people who examined it really thought 
it was something else. Cervantes does not 
try to confuse the reader about its identity. 
If there is a lesson, concerning truth here, 
it is that Don Quixote suffered by not 
recognizing it. He could not modify physi- 
cal laws one whit by wishful thinking. 

Now let us see whether Cervantes also 
believes that we live under unvarying 


moral laws. When Don Quixote visits the 
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riguez tell of her daughter who was 
wronged by a farmer who has left the 
country. There seems to be a possibility 
that she can marry Tosilos, the lackey. She 
is willing, even eager to do so, but the last 
word we hear in this unfinished story is 
that she has gone to a convent and Tosilos 
is running errands for the Duke. Cervan- 
tes’ obvious illustration here is the petty 
conduct displayed by the Duke because of 
the frustration of his fun. Should he not 
have gotten over his pique and allowed a 
happy ending to the story as usually hap- 
pens in a Cervantine novela? We suspect 
that Cervantes himself was not conscious 
of the reason why the Duke did not relent. 
Is it not because Cervantes, sub-conscious- 
ly considers that in the eyes of Heaven, the 
girl is united forever to the fugitive farmer? 
Tosilgs would have-made her a relatively 
good husband. In terms of the absolute, 
she can have as husband only the one who 
has taken from her that which no substi- 
tute can restore. 

In a similar case, the soldier, Vicente de 
la Roca, persuades Leandra to elope with 
him. He then robs her even of her clothing 
but leaves her virtue unspotted. We are 
convinced that the reader is expected to 
accept the story exactly as Eugenio tells 
it. There are many places in which Cer- 
vantes shows that, for him, marriage is 
made in Heaven. 
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For our final point, let us consider a 
thought introduced by Azorin. There is a 
natural contrast between Don Quixote and 
Don Diego de Miranda. Don Diego enjoys 
a good measure of worldly goods and peace 
of mind in his life. He is an embodiment 
of the virtues of moderation. His only 
worry is that his son wishes to be a poet. 
Azorin tells us? that Don Quixote and Don 
Diego are battling for the soul of the son, 
Lorenzo, and that Don Quixote will win 
because Lorenzo is a poet. A poet in this 
sense does not seek harmonious relation- 
ships in a relatively peaceful world. Though 
he may see giants instead of windmills, he 
has a faith that transcends vision that 
Truth may someday be seen despite the 
efforts of the enchanters to distort it. 

Cervantes does indeed make a plea for 
men to be tolerant, but not because Truth 
is relative. As a good Catholic, he preaches 
forgiveness but not the condoning of the 
sin. It is because Cervantes believes that 
Truth is absolute and therefore unattain- 
able that he would have man be tolerant, 
but never does he imply that man should 


not reach out for the Truth with every 
fiber of his soul. 


NOTES 


1 Miguel de Unamuno, Mi religién y otros en- 
sayos breves (Buenos Aires, 1945), p. 10. 

2 José Martinez Ruiz, Obras completas (Madrid, 
1947), Tomo rm, pp. 559-563. 
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GALDOS’S CONCEPT OF PRIMITIVISM: A ROMANTIC VIEW OF 
THE CHARACTER OF FORTUNATA 


Loutse Ne.tson Caley 


Verde Valley School 


This study is based on the thesis that 
the strength of Galdés’s characterization of 
Fortunata, his principal character in the 
great realistic novel Fortunata y Jacinta, 
lies in the fact that he identifies her as a 
creature ruled by elemental instincts. She 
is a woman untouched by the hand of 
civilization who is consistent with the 
patterns of thought and behavior which 
that primitivism dictates.. For Galdés she 
is the incarnation of the unrefined stuff 
which is the soil from which “el pueblo” 
is born and gradually acquires civilization. 
In Fortunata, he has created an extraordin- 
ary character in the sense that she is com- 
pletely loyal to the only principles which 
she can understand: those of a savage crea- 
tion of nature. 

Galdés uses this concept of primitivism 
as an inexorable background for revealing 
her real nature. It is the context in which 
her character can be understood and 
grasped as she moves through the novel, 
unchanged by superficial exposure to the 
civilized worlds of other characters such 
as Maximiliano, Jacinta and Guillermina. 
He explains her primitivism by identifying 
her as “una mujer del pueblo,” in the 
sense that she is the essence of his some- 
what idealized view of “El Pueblo.” For 
him, she represents the authentic savage 
who is incapable of hypocrisy.t This view- 
point is a romantic one because the Span- 
ish “pueblo” cannot be realistically des- 
cribed as primitive or, as he depicts it in 
the novel, “anterior a la _ civilizacién.” 
Nevertheless, in Galdés mind, this- ide- 
alized concept of “El Pueblo” is identified 
with the qualities which Fortunata dis- 
plays. 

Undoubtedly Galdés saw nobility in this 


type of character because he himself was 
repelled by the hypocrisy which he saw in 
Spanish society. Thus, he created a person 
who was true to the only reality of which 
he was certain: nature. Therefore, his con- 
ception of Fortunata is romantic although 
his portrayal of her character in the novel 
is completely realistic. It is doubtful that 
a woman, like Fortunata ruled by pure 
instinct, could ever have existed in 19th 
century Spain. However, had she existed 
(and she did by virute of Galdés’s crea- 
tion), her behavior would be realistically 
represented in his characterization of 
Fortunata. 

The discussion between Juanito and 
Jacinta on their honeymoon introduces the 
theme of the primordial qualities of ‘el 
pueble” represented in the person of For- 
tunata. According to Juanito, “Hay que 
poner la mano sobre el corazén del pueblo, 
que es sano... .” (Pérez Galdés, Fortunata 
y Jacinta. Coleccién Austral, p. 60). Jacinta 
views “el pueblo” with compassion, as not 
morally responsible for its actions which 
are the result of an insufferable environ- 
ment. 

When Juanito returns to Fortunata after 
her marriage to Maximiliano, he echoes 
his original theory as if to confirm that 
Fortunata has been true to his conception 
of her primitivism: “. . . eternamente pri- 
mitiva . . . ; el bloque del pueblo, al cual 
se han de ir buscar los sentimientos que la 
civilizaci6n deja perder por refinarlos 
demasado” (p. 383). 

Finally Guillermina reiterates the same 
theme when, in desperation after listening 
to Fortunata’s confession, she affirms: 
“Tiene usted las pasiones del pueblo, 
brutales y como un canto sin labrar” (p. 
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565). And, at this moment in the novel, 
Galdés, the author, speaks for himself: 
“Asi era la verdad, porque el pueblo, en 
nuestras sociedades, conserva las ideas y los 
sentimientos elementales en su tosca plen- 
titud, como la cantera contiene el marmol, 
materia de la forma. El pueblo posee las 
verdades grandes y en bloque, y a él acude 
la civilizacién conforme se le van gastando 
las menudas, de que vive”. (Ibid. p. 565.) 


The only way Fortunata’s character can 
be seen with consistent clarity is against 
the background of primitivism in which 
Galdés paints her. She is pure, unrefined 
savage for whom “no habia inconveniente 
de que la sociedad volviera al estado salvaje” 
(p. 564). Through the mouths of the 
characters who surround her as well as in 
Fortunata’s own thoughts and actions, 
Galdés insistently portrays a person of pris- 
tine savagery. 

Her physical beauty is that of “una 
figura de otros tiempos” who Maximiliano 
views as a synthesis of grace and coarse- 
ness. She has an insatiable taste for physi- 
cal expression and exercise. 

Fortunata exemplifies the innocence and 
ingenuousness of a barbarian, who has 
never been touched by any positive educa- 
tive influence. This quality of absolute 
sincerity is captured by Jaunito when he 
describes her to Jacinta, using such ex- 
pressions as “confianzuda, inocentona, de 
estas que dicen todo lo que sienten, asi lo 
bueno con lo malo” (pp. 233-34). As a 
consequence of her sincerity, combined 
with a lack of education, Fortunata has 
indomitable courage to carry out her con- 
victions. What education she has absorbed 
in the convent and in her associations with 
other characters is ironically only a nega- 
tive, one, in the sense of showing her what 
not to do. 

A third aspect of Fortunata’s character 
which Galdés repeatedly emphasizes is her 
individuality. She is “la indivdua Cque) 
anadaba por Madrid,” an untamed, wild 
creature who thrives on freedom and fails 
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to respond to the domestication of society. 
In educated company she is like a stray 
animal far from its native environment, 
frightened, ill-at-ease, and self-conscious of 
her lack of refinement. All attempts to 
tame her savage tendencies are doomed to 
failure and she becomes a tragic figure 
“fuera de su centro natural” (p. 376). 


Finally, the starkness of Fortunata’s 
primitivism may be isolated and described 
as the obedience to elemental instincts, 
namely those of sexual passion, maternal 
love and pride and impulsive vengeance. 
Sexual passion is the essence of what 
Galdés refers to as “la Naturaleza”, and 
Fortunata is its incarnation. 


A second instinct which guides Fortu- 
nata’s behavior is that of maternal love 
and pride. In Fortunata’s mind, the fact 
that she has given birth to Juanito’s child 
binds her to him as his true wife and 
raises her, in this regard, above Jacinta. It 
is the source of the “picara idea” expressed 
in this passage where she confesses it to 
Guillermina “porque ella ser4 (Jacinta) 
todo lo santa que se quiera, pero esté 
debajo de mi en una cosa: no tiene 
hijos . . .” Cp. 562). 

Maternal love supersedes her passion for 
Juanito and is Fortunata’s only source of 
contentment in the web of misfortunes 
that envelopes her at the end of the novel. 
After she has avenged Aurora and returns 
to her child. she says to Guillermina: 
—Estoy contenta . . . Me alegro por tener 
el hijo de la casa, y esto no me lo quita 
nadie” (p. 724). 

An equally powerful instinct in her 
makeup is the impulse to avenge the in- 
justices which have been wrought against 
her. For her, vengeance is a natural need 
rather than a conscious duty. Fortunata 
succinctly expresses this to Guillermina, 
in explaining her attack on Aurora: “Me 
era tan preciso vengarme, como el respirar 
y el comer” (p. 724). The fact that the 
desire for vengeance is instinctive rather 


than reasoned is clarified in her conversa- 
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tion with Juanito about why she resorted 
to living with such a despicable character 
as Judrez el Negro. “. . . me vengaré siendo 
todo lo mala que pueda . . .” (p. 383). 

The appeal of Fortunata’s character and 
the consequent sympathy which she pro- 
vokes in the reader, stem from the strength 
of her primitive impulses to be as she is, 
despite the onslaughts of a society bent on 
remaking her. Throughout most of her life 
this constancy is not mentally perceived by 
Fortunata herself. Although she has mo- 
ments of intuition, she is never fully con- 
scious of what her nature is. Thus, another 
aspect of her appeal is clarified: truthful- 
ness that is not deliberately cultivated and 
is free from any sophistication or guile. 

Galdés submits her to many tests which 
serve to reveal the constant nature of this 
“persona tan firme en su direccién.” One is 
her exposure to the educated, religious en- 
vironment of the convent. As Galdés com- 
ments concerning the spiritual as well as 
mental impact of her stay with the nuns, 
she remains virtually unaffected. During 
this period, Mauricia, like the chorus in 
a Greek drama, always brings Fortunata’s 
real nature into focus. After one of their 
conversations, Galdés comments: “Y las 
ideas tan trabajosamente construfdas en la 
Micaelas se desquiciaron de repente” (p. 
362). 

Ironically, the only glimmer of change 
in Fortunata is suggested in her thoughts 
by “aquella blanca idea,” associated not so 
much with the shrine itself, from which 
it emanates, but with the person of Jacinta 
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with whom Fortunata associates it. At this 
point in the novel—although only briefly 
and vaguely—Fortunata begins to become 
aware of her nature; she intiutively per- 
ceives the need for a model of goodness 
which she has never had and, at the same 
time, realizes that she is destined to remain 
the primitive “mujer del pueblo”: “Te 
parece facil que yo haga casar a los sefioritos 
con las criadas 0 que a las muchachas del 
pueblo las conviertan en sefioras?” (p. 
742). 

Another test through which Galdés re- 
veals Fortunata’s fidelity to her primitivism 
is her marriage to Maxi, who methodically 
tries to carry out the program for her 
civilization initiated in the convent. But, 
as soon as Juanito appears, “toda idea 
moral” disappears “como un suefio borrado 
del cerebro . . .” (p. 378). When Juanito 
mentions her husband, Galdés describes 
Fortunata’s inevitable reaction as follows: 

. vid Fortunata levantarse en su espiritu la 


imagen ideal, o mas bien, el espectro de su 
perversii . tenia la antigua y siempre nueva 
pasion tanto empuje . que el espectro huyé 


sin dejar rastro . Se consideraba Fortunata 
en aquel caso os un ciego mecanismo que 
recibe impulso de sobrenatural mano. Lo que 
habia hecho, hacialo . . . por disposicién de la 
misteriosas energias que ordenan las cosas més 
= del Universo, la salida del sol, y la caida 

los cuerpos graves. Y ni podia dejar de hacerlo 

. . ni intentaba atenuar su responsabilidad, 
porque ésta no la vef muy a; y aunque la 
viese, . . . no se detenia ante ninguna conse- 
cuencia, y se conformaba, tal era su idea, con ir 


al infierno.” 
NOTE 


1 This idea is rooted in the romantic tradition 
initiated by Rousseau in the 18th century. 


THE GUATEMALAN JOSE MILLA AND HIS “CUADROS” 


J. EpBEerc 
Dickinson College 


José Milla y Vidaurre, who was praised 
by men like Rubén Dario and Rafael 
Arévalo Martinez, was born in Guatemala 
in 1822 and died there exactly sixty years 
later.* He was a teacher, public servant, 
journalist and writer who acquitted him- 
self well in all fields. As a writer, he cul- 
tivated most of the literary genres of his 
day and wrote costumbrista sketches, travel 
books, several kinds of poetry, as well 
as historical novels, histories and _histori- 
cal sketches. However, his costumbrista 
sketches, in particular, attracted most of 
his writing talent and undoubtedly were 
his favorite means of artistic expression. He 
first began to write sketches, most of which 
he called cuadros, in 1861, which was still 
rather early in his literary career, even 
though he was approaching forty years of 
age. His cuadros continued to hold interest 
for him with undiminished force until the 
time of his death and he was contributing 
sketches to El Diario de Centro América 
as late as the first part of 1882. 


Milla’s costumbrista sketches originally 
appeared in a number of Guatemalan news- 
papers at various times over that twenty 
year period: La Hoja de Avisos (1861-62), 
La Semana (1865-67) and again (1870- 
71), and the aforementioned Diario (1880- 
82). While Milla gave the title Cuadros 
de costumbres to many of his collected 
sketches of Guatemalan life, he also refers 
to them as articulos and even articulejos. 
Nowhere does he adequately define any 
one of the three terms, and he says of the 
cuadro form only that: “Considero este 


* Based upon a paper read at the Seventy-Fith 
Annual Meeting of the MLA, Philadelphia, 
Dec. 28, 1960. 


género de escritos como los postres de la 
literatura.” (Can. p. 10)' Within the 
sketches themselves he actually uses the 
term articulo more often than cuadro; how- 
ever, here again he does not give a clear 
definition of his concept of the genre. In 
a conversation with Prudencio Corrientes 
in “Saber vivir,” he confesses that he is not 
sure of how to describe an articulo, saying 
“Pues vea Ud. sefior padrino; no sabré 
decir a Ud. lo que es, a punto fijo. Pero 
figirese Ud. una cosa que divierte a al- 
gunos; que no gusta a otros, y de la cual 
la mayor parte no hace caso. Eso son 
articulos de costumbres.” (Cuad. p. 151). 
Though the retort might be considered 
witty and even pertinent, it nevertheless 
sheds little light on the precise concept of 
the cuadro held by Milla. In 1939, F. 
Courtney Tarr made an important distinc- 
tion between articulos and cuadros de 
costumbres when he described the latter 
as a “. . . more detailed and affectionate 
description of picturesque types and cus- 
toms, presented primarily for their own 
sakes rather than for humorous or critical 
purposes, and leading directly to the re- 
gional novel of manners and customs. . .”? 
According to this modern _ classification 
then, Milla’s cuadros might best be thought 
of as articulos. However, since Milla did 
not distinguish between the cuadro and 
articulo, for the purposes of this study the 
two terms will be considered synonymous.* 
Moreover though Milla wrote sketches in 
other collections called Libro sin nombre 
and El canasto del sastre, and though he 
seemingly wanted to differentiate them 
from his cuadros, they are so similar to the 
cuadros that they should be classified with 


them. 
A further indication that Milla held no 
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precise or, for that matter, limited concept 
of the cuadro form is the fact shat he did 
not use the conventional term costumbrista 
to indicate a writer of cuadros. He chose 
to call himself “escritor o descriptor (mejor 
dicho) de costumbres” (Cuad. p. 79) or 
articulista. The only information he gives 
about such a writer is: “Donde nace el 
articulista brota el comentador, que sigue 
a aquel como la sombra al cuerpo. La 
existencia de esos dos seres es correlativa; 
el uno completa al otro, y la sabia natura- 
leza los ha hecho, por decirles asi, geme- 
los . . .” CCuad. pp. 128-29) Since Milla 
gives no precise definitions, the only way 
to understand how he conceived the 
cuadro and the role of its writer is to ex- 
amine his work directly. But before pro- 
ceeding with such an examination, it might 
be helpful to introduce some background 
material and to explain the status of this 
interesting genre at the time Milla began 
to write. 

By Milla’s day the cuadro form was, of 
course, quite well known. It had been 
fashionable in Europe and claimed a num- 
ber of distinguished authors. In the Pre- 
Christian era, Theophrastus produced his 
Characters, thirty-one little moral studies, 
which though removed in time and dis- 
tance bear at least some connection to the 
modern form. In 1688, the French writer 
La Bruyére published his well-known Les 
Caractéres ou les Moeurs de ce siécle 
based on the work of this Greek predeces- 
sor. But even much closer to Milla in 
time and spirit were a number of other 
European writers. In England, Richard 
Steele and Joseph Addison delighted and 
instructed the new middle class of the 
eighteenth century with their Spectator 
sketches. And in France, at the end of the 
same century and the beginning of the 
nineteenth, Louis Sebastian Mercier and 
Victor Joseph Etienne Jouy painted the 
moeurs and coutumes of the French people. 

Also, through the centuries, the sketch, 
often a satiric or burlesque impression of 
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contemporary life, became popular in the 
graphic arts. The British artists Williar 
Hogarth and George Cruikshank, the 
French Honoré Daumier and the Spaniard 
Francisco Goya all achieved fame with 
their caricatures of contemporary customs. 
Germ4n Arciniegas, in his article “Los 
Cuadros de Costumbres y las Malas 
Costumbres” actually refers to cuadros as 
“estampas goyescas.”* 

It does not seem overly boastful either 
to interpret the genre in Spanish terms. 
The costumbrista sketch certainly has a 
long literary tradition in Spain; Clifford 
Marvin Montgomery's Early Costumbrista 
Writers in Spain, 1750-1830 speaks of 
some earlier manifestations of this tradition. 
But it was clearly in nineteenth century 
Spain that the costumbrista sketch reached 
its culminative stage and attracted the 
largest number of writers and the most out- 
standing of them., Writers of that century 
such as Mariano José de Larra, Ramén 
Mesonero Romanos, Serafin Estébanez 
Calderén, Fernén Caballero and José | 
Maria de Pereda gave the form new mean- 
ing and structure as well as stature. Los 
espafioles pintados por st mismos, which 
was the work of a great number of costum- 
bristas, was published about 1843-44. In 
Spain, as in other countries, the newly 
won success of the genre was in part due 
to its facile adaptability to newspapers and 
journals which flourished in the nine- 
teenth century. And a resurgence of an in- 
herent Spanish realism also brought in 
that very century a forceful and creative 
vitality to the: fore. 

Latin Americans, too, influenced by their 
Spanish brothers, began in the same cen- 
tury, though a little later, to explore the 
possibilities of the genre. The Mexicans 
Guillermo Prieto and José. Tom4s Cuéllar; 
the Cubans José Victorino Betancourt and 
José Marfa Cardenas; the Venezuelans 
Daniel Mendoza, Francisco de Sales Pérez 
and Nicanor Bolet Peraza; and the Chilean 
José Joaquin Vallejos, better known as 


“Jotabeche,” all wrote excellent costum- 
brista sketches. In Colombia, José Caicedo 
Rojas, Juan de Dios Restrepo, José Maria 
Vergara y Vergara and José Manuel Ma- 
rroquin might be singled out for praise, 
but there were enough good writers of 
sketches in that country that Frank M. 
Duffey also discusses many others in his 
book The Early Cuadro de Costumbres 
in Colombia, published in 1956. 


Most of the Latin American costum- 
bristas were writing about the same time 
as Milla, but the Guatemalan was not in- 
fluenced at all by any of them. For him the 
cuadro was strictly an import from Europe; 
he simply borrowed the form and adapted 
it to his own milieu. He was familiar with 
the writings of Addison and Steele, Jouy, 
Larra and Mesonero Romanos, and this he 
tells us (Cuad. p. 70), and credits all of 
them for their contributions in the field. 
But in his articles he refers and alludes 
most often to the last two writers and it is 
obvious that in particular he wished to 
emulate them. 


Of the two, Milla most often makes 
allusions to Larra and his writings. Even 
when he introduced his last group of 
cuadros in 1880, he asked the question 
“:Quién no es el publico y dénde no se le 
encuentra?”> which was obviously a nega- 
tive paraphrasing of Larra’s own words. 
Milla himself refers to them as “variaciones 
sobre una paradoja.” (Cuad. 70). How- 
ever, while Larra was a hero to Milla, he 
was certainly less of an inspiration to him 
than the Guatemalan believed, and in a 
sense it is unfortunate that many have 
chosen to call him the ‘Figaro of Central 
America.” The epithet, although well-in- 
tended, seems rather inappropriate; there 
are some glaring differences between the 
two writers. One of the most obvious is 
seen in their temperament. Milla’s was 
never such as to flavor his articles with 
Larra’s intense bitterness or disillusion- 
ment. He never felt at odds with society 
and life to the extent the Spaniard did. 
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The Guatemalan critic José Rodriguez 
Cerna remarked of Milla: “. . . tiene su 
propio aspecto de admirable costumbrista, 
aunque sin llegar a Larra porque su mismo 
caracter sin pathos le impidié penetrar lo 
hondo tragico de las cosas y los hombres. 
E] se queda a la par de las familiares cum- 
bres de Mesonero Romanos, aunque sobre- 
pas4ndolas en alegria vivaz.”® 

We, too, must recognize a greater spirit- 
ual affinity between Milla and the other 
urban costumbrista Mesonero Romanos. 
Both were moderate and stable men who 
viewed life with a wholesome and refresh- 
ing outlook. But if we examine them more 
closely, we find that even they differed. 
They differed, for one thing, in the way 
they observed the manners and customs of 
their capital cities. Mesonero Romanos 
held more liberal views and looked to the 
future for much reform and_ progress. 
Milla, on the other hand, sometimes turned 
fondly and somewhat nostalgically to the 
past, and like Fern4n Caballero and Pereda 
in this one respect at least, found there a 
certain amount of quaintness and charm. 
In his article called “Mi casa de altos,” he 
complained about modern innovations in 
house construction and expressed a definite 
preference for the old. 


Milla made use of many of the tech- 
niques employed by other costumbristas. 
At times, he used the technique of includ- 
ing direct author commentary, a technique 
which provided a degree of objectivity to 
his sketches. Often he is disquised as 
Salomé Jil, an out-of-towner who comes 
to the city to observe urban customs. The 
name Salomé Jil, of course, is a rearrange- 
ment of the letters in the name of José 
Milla. Milla introduces himself in his first 
cuadro by explaining his pseudonym. He 
then proceeds to explain how after attend- 
ing school in his youth, he decided to live 
in the country as a nopalero. However, 
after buying a nopal and finding rural life 
not to his liking, he quickly sells his busi- 
ness. He is now in the city enjoying him- 
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self, but he has problems. He asks “:Qué 


hacer? ¢Cémo emplear utilmente mi 
tiempo?” He considers a number of possi- 


bilities, but he finally decides to become 
a writer of cuadros. Here he ridicules him- 
self. Milla had the habit of ridiculing all 
professions, but in certain instances not 
even his own were spared. Don Pedro in 
“Los hombres graves en el baile” says to 
Salomé Jil: “Yo no acostumbro . . . perder 
mi tiempo en escribir para el publico.” 
(Ibid.) In “La palabra,” Salomé himself 
confesses that “El abogado, el profesor, 
el escritor publico (and Milla was all of 
these) qué otra cosa hacemos sino vender 
palabras.” (Cuad. p. 431) 


As the nopalero who has come to the 
city, Salomé Jil does not stray very far from 
home. When he writes about Escuintla or 
London, he does so by means of letters 
which he supposedly receives from travel- 
ing friends. Milla uses the device in 
cuadros such as “Un amigo” and “Las 
medias naranjas.” This technique, too, was 
used by many other costumbristas. 


But for the general structure of his 
cuadros, Milla was especially indebted to 
Larra and Mesonero Romanos. Although 
the following outline might represent a 
grand oversimplification, it nevertheless 
should serve as a useful guide. Milla usual- 
ly provides: 

1. an introduction of the subject (type, event, 
custom, institutions) in very general terms, 
including perhaps, a brief discussion of things 
as they were in the past. 

. a serious note of scholarship: documentation, 

definition with much philology. 

a type to represent a certain custom. 

. the assignment of a comic name. 

. the situation in which the type finds himself 

and the narration of the episode. 

. the moral lesson. 

Milla’s first series of cuadros appeared 
in La Hoja de Avisos, a newspaper whose 
expressed aims were to tell the truth, to 
laugh at eccentricities and to be read. It 
should be stated that the aims of his 
sketches coincided perfectly with those of 
the newspaper. Being a newspaper man 
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and naturally interested in selling copy, 
Milla made his cuadros entertaining and 
attractive to his reading public. He notes 
that “Para un editor de periddico, no es 
publico el que no se suscribe al diario.” 
(Cuad. p. 6) 

Still, while Milla was obviously inter- 
ested in the entertainment value of his 
sketches, stating that he wished to offer 
“a los lectores del diario unos pocos ratos 
de solaz y entretenimiento,” (Cuad. p. 9) 
he also had a didactic purpose in mind: 
“Mas como mi objeto no sea el de alcanzar 
renombre, sino el de contribuir, siquiera 
en minima parte, a la mejora de nuestras 
costumbres y matar el tiempo. . .” (Cuad. 
p. 70). Nonetheless, Milla did not delude 
himself into expecting any great impact 
from his moral lessons and corrigere ri- 
dendo mores was more his idea. In 1880, 
after fifteen years of writing cuadros, he 
modestly stated that “se propone wnica- 


‘mente corregir si es possible algunos defec- 


tillos.” (Cuad, p. 9). By then, he had long 
decided that “la gente no se corrige con 
articulos de diarios, cuya verdad no nos . 
impediré a los periodistas a seguir censu- 
rando las costumbres, ni a éstas al continuar 
su camino, sin hacer maldito el caso de los 


periodistas.” (Cuad. pp. 357-58) 

To show that some of his advice was 
not always meant to be taken literally, 
Milla himself disregarded the wisdom of 
some of his own observations. In one of 
the earliest cuadros, “Nunca mds nacimien- 
to” (1862), he called smoking a vice, and 
in 1867 he wrote an entire article on 
“Puros y cigarros,” in which he pointed 
out some objections to smoking. He 
claimed, among other things, that smoking 
caused cancer. Yet, at that moment he de- 
clared himself to be a “fumador empederni- 
do, contumaz y vitando,” and despite his 
advice to others, as far as is known, he 
never gave up the habit. In a description 
made years later by Victor Miguel Diaz, 
a Guatemalan writer who as a youth ran 
newspaper copy for Milla, the latter ap- 
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peared as a man who liked a good cigar: 
“Gustaba de fumar ‘puro’ y al sentarse a 
escribir lo colocaba sobre un pequefio 
platillo de metal.”’ The reason for the ap- 
parent contradiction is probably that Milla 
considered weaknesses merely as human 
attributes. “Ved las debilidaes de las almas 
grandes!” he once observed. (Cuad. p. 74). 
But this is the kind of human understand- 
ing present in all his cuadros, for when 
Milla criticizes, he always tempers his 
criticism with compassion. 


Milla especially liked to focus his atten- 
tion on typical scenes of his day: the fair 
at Jocotenango, the bullfights on Carnival 
day, and vacation time in Escuintla. “La 
Feria de Jocotenango,” for example, is an 
excellent eye-witness account of a lively 
spectacle. The description is full of local 
color and is mainly visual, but the other 
senses are not neglected either. “E] calor 
es insoportable; el viento gira bajo la raz6n 
social de Aire, polvo, y compaiia; millares 
de pitos de Patziin, soplados por vigorosos 
alientos infantiles, producen un ruido in- 
fernal, capaz de romper los timpanos 
menos delicados.” (Cuad. p. 204) 

Although Milla has an eye for scenic 
detail, he is really much more interested 
in people. Occasionally, he attempts to as- 
sign general characteristics to the Guate- 
malan people as a whole, and he calls the 
population “quieta, sofiolienta, costum- 
brera,” (Can. p. 11) and given to “la 
murmuracién.” (Cuad. p. 79). While he 
claims that his countrymen are imitators, 
he also finds them lacking in sociability. 
However, he recognizes their extreme gre- 
gariousness in certain situations: at the 
fair, at the cemetery, which often becomes 
a festival site for the Guatemalan, and at 
the bullfight, which prompts him to call 
one of his articles “Doscientos diez mi- 
nutos de locura.” 

More often, however, Milla concerns 
himself with specific Guatemalan types, 
some of the most colorful being the chapin, 
guanaco, cucuxque, lana and zajorin. 


Though there may be comparable types in 
other parts of the world, Milla identifies 
them exclusively with Central America and 
especially Guatemala. “El zajorin guate- 
malteco es un tipo enteramente indigena, 
como el cucuxque y como el lana. . .” he 
says. (Cuad. p. 413). And in talking about 
the lana, he makes clear that this Guate- 
malan type is not exactly the lépero of 
Mexico, or the roto of Chile or the jaque 
of Andalusia. To characterize the cucux- 
que, he says: “Es algo peor que el gueux 
de los franceses, que el beggar de los ing- 
leses, que el pordiosero de los espaiiles.” 
(Cuad. p. 345). The chapin, on the other 
hand, is for Milla a much more admirable 
type. He is the typical Guatemalan. And 
like Milla himself, the chapin is an urban 
type: “El verdadero chapin . . . ama a su 
patria, ardientemente, entendiendo con fre- 
cuencia por patria la capital donde ha 
nacido; y esté tan adherido a ella, como la 
tortuga al carapacho que la cubre.” (Cuad. 
p. 98) He is metropolitan but not cosmo- 
politan. “Para él, Guatemala es mejor que 
Paris; no cambiaria el chocolate por el té ni 
por el café.” (Ibid.) Far from objecting to 
the true chapin, Milla feared that the type 
was fast disappearing. Interestingly enough, 
however, today all Guatemalans are called 
chapines. The guanaco is the antithesis of 
the chapin. He is the rural person who is 
lacking in intelligence and sophistication. 
The chapin makes fun of this country 
bumpkin and the best that Milla can say 
for him is that, thanks to the strides made 
in civilization, this type is gradually dis- 
appearing. However, this term has not dis- 
appeared either, for today Guatemalans 
refer to people from El Salvador as 
guanacos. 

Other types that Milla treats are more 
universal in nature: el tertuliano, el telé- 
grafo, el petardista, la chismosa, el enfermo, 
el torcido (Guatamalan term for desdicha- 
do), el monopolista, el distraido, el sordo, 
el egoista, el condescendiente, el indeciso, 
el perezoso and el embrollén. However, 
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even these are cast in a peculiarly Guate- 
malan mold. They are presented in the 
same manner as the native types; they still 
dress and talk like chapines and move 
about in the Guatemalan environment. 


In treating either Guatemalan or univer- 
sal types, Milla always attempts to charac- 
terize them with humorous and satirically 
appropriate names. Usually the last name 
denotes the type’s salient characteristic. 
The petardista is Blas Trampea; the hom- 
bre telégrafo, Blas La Parla; the monopolis- 
ta gastronomo, Zenén Tragabalas; the 
monopolista hablador, Facundo Lenguaraz; 
the tertuliano meterolégico, Juan de la 
Ventolera; and the tertuliano anatémico, 
Anastasio Tijerino. At times both names 
seem significant. The vain man is called 
Don Perfecto Cumplido; the cautious and 
flexible person is Don Prudencio Corrien- 
tes; Modesto Cortés is a “caballero tan 
cortés como modestro.” CCuad. p. 280) 
Sometimes the names are quite long and 
absurd like the Portuguese Joachim Alfon- 
so Silva Carvalho Saldanha Meneses y 
Albuquerque or the visiting German “soci- 
ologist” Huberto Lichtingsterpstrobatchum- 
berlich. True, Milla often used preposter- 
ous names, but he defended himself in a 
humorous way by referring the reader to 
what happens in actual practice. He felt 
that if a person could choose his own name, 
“no habria tantos Ladrones, Barrigas, 
Cabezas de Vaca, Toros, Caballos, Borregos, 
Cachos, y otros apellidos semejantes.” 
(Cuad. p. 319) 

At times a name ironically can represent 
for Milla a charcteristic which is directly 
opposite to the one which the type sym- 
bolizes. The torcido is called Préspero and 
the true friends in “Un amigo” is Don 
Judas Malaobra. Milla’s irony, however, 
never becomes bitter. Though he satirized 
all phases of Guatemalan life, with the 
exception of political affairs, his tone was 
always moderate. José Rodriguez Cerna 
is of the opinion that “Mas no hace sangre, 
porque con todo el mundo bromea, le echa 
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los brazos y es amigo cordial. Sus caricatu- 
ras rebosan decididamente el mas franco 
buen humor.”* 


The “franco buen humor,” one could 
say, is the dominant characteristic of the 
cuadros; Milla achieves it in a number of 
ways. Not only does he paint an assort- 
ment of humorous types with comic names, 
but he also places them in many funny 
situations. The type usually is placed in 
situations which bring out his major defect 
to most ridiculous extremes. Pedro Marajia, 
el embrollén, for instance, allows his pro- 
clivity for getting involved to carry him 
one day as far as the altar. After Florencia 
del Anzuelo has said “yes” to the all-im- 
portant question and the priest asks 
Marafia if he will have the woman, he 
answers with “un No redondo, claro y bien 
pronunciado.” (Cuad. p. 404) The out- 
come is even more astonishing and amus- 
ing because Milla adds a further complica- 
tion. Marafia’s behavior has caused so 
much scandal and humiliation to Floren- 
cia that the only way she can possibly save 
her self-esteem is to return to the altar 
with Pedro Marajfia and this time reject him. 
Marafia, always ready for entanglements, ac- 
cepts the plan to save Florencia’s good 
name, but this time: “El cura hizo al 
contrayente la pregunta de ordenanza, y 
respondié clara y distintamente que sf 
recibia por esposa y mujer a dofia Floren- 
cia del Anzuelo, que estaba presente. Vol- 
viéndose entonces a la dama, la requirié 
el eclesidstico para que dijese si recibia por 
esposo y marido al sefior don Pedro Marafia 
a lo que la bellaca respondié con un Sf tan 
sonoro, que retumbé en las bévedas del 
templo.” (Cuad. p. 405) 

Milla purposely does not make the cir- 
cumstances very plausible. He loved exag- 
geration and made no pretense to hide it. 
He once stated: “mis bocetos no son 
retratos, sino caricaturas . . . naturalmente, 
exagerados, los rasgos, lineas y sombras del 
dibujo.” (Can. p. 9) But occasionally 
Milla exaggerates too much. When Milla 
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writes about the bullfights, he is reminded 
of the spectacle of the Romans and the 
words of the Christian martyrs who say, 
“Ave, Caesar, morituri te salutant.” (Cuad. 
p. 292) As he leaves the plaza de toros 
with a huge crowd that raises clouds of 
dust, he quotes, but without meaning to 
be irreverent, “in pulverem reverteris.” 
(Cuad. p. 298) Here the exaggeration and 
the resultant humor are achieved by con- 
trasting the mundane situation with the 
loftiness and solemnity of the expression. 
But in Milla’s cuadros there is often this 
significant difference between the prosaic 
subjects he writes about and the erudite 
flavor he gives to the articles. The inten- 
tionally stuffy erudition of his sketches 
comes from dictionary definitions, author’s 
names, foreign words and expressions, quo- 
tations and numerous literary allusions. 

Milla explains the word “zajorin” as a 
“corruptela de la palabra castellana za- 
hories, que significa hombres que poseen 
zahoria o arte de adivinar lo que se en- 
cierra en las entrafias de la tierra.” (Cuad. 
p. 412) He cites Padre Esteban de Terre- 
ros’ Diccionario Castellano (1786-1793) as 
his authority. In the discussion of the 
chapin, he first gives the definition of the 
term according to the Diccionario de la 
Academia and then delves extensively into 
the etymology of the word for a humorous 
effect. When the chapin, whose name is 
Candido Tapalcate (Tapalcate meaning 
trasto or mueble iniitil), is to leave on his 
trip to England, Salomé Jil says, “no me 
fué posible hacerlo separase ni del batidor, 
ni del orinal del abuelo.” CCuad. p. 101) 
When Milla wishes to explain the word 
cucuxque, he even pauses to give a lesson 
in pronunciation: “En efecto, esa x colo- 
cada entre la u y la c, no suena como en 
examen, sexo, etc. Suena como la ch de los 
franceses en lache, choux y otras muchas 
voces semejantes, y como la sh de los in- 
gleses en shade, ship, bushel, etc . . .” 
(Cuad. p. 344) 

Milla knew a great deal about language 


and literature and was well-grounded in 
the classics. His contemporary Ramén 
Uriate said about him, “. . . posee un vasto 
caudal de conocimientos. Le son familiaries 
los clasicos antiguos, por lo que tiene una 
predileccién manifiesta, y conoce a fondo 
las literaturas espafiola, francesa, inglesa e 
italiana.”® In the cuadros, Milla alludes to 
various authors and their literary works 
and frequently cites lines from some of 
them. However, he does not try to impress 
the reader with his erudition; he never 
wants to discourage a reader by making his 
writing incomprehensible or his meaning 
elusive. When he uses foreign words that 
his readers might not be expected to know, 
he follows them with a Spanish transla- 
tion. Thus, in quoting from Chateaubriand, 
“Les rois s'en vont,” he immediately trans- 
lates into Spanish: “Los reyes se marchan.” 
(Cuad. p. 363) Milla’s knowledge of sev- 
eral foreign languages including Latin, 
French, Italian, Greek and English pro- 
vided him with still another means of en- 
tiching his humor. The chapin, finding 
himself in unfamiliar London and experi- 
encing some difficulty with English, com- 
plains: “En vano he recurrido al consejo 
que en esa me dieron algunos amigos, y 
que es un recurso tan sabido, de pedir 
sombrero cuando quiero pan, botas, si 
necesito mantequilla, y nombrar a la Pepa 
mi prima para pedir papel. Ni por esas. 
Me responden siempre: “ay, no sé onde 
estan. Figdrese Ud., mi amigo, si yo he de 
creer que los criados del hotel no saben 
donde estan el pan, la mantequilla y el 
papel.” (Cuad. pp. 103-4) A footnote ex- 
plains that “ay, no sé onde est4n” sounds 
like “I don’t understand.” 

Also, in his own tongue, Milla, like 
other outstanding Guatemalan writers 
from Antonio José de Irisarri to Miguel 
Angel Asturias, took delight in playing 
with words. When the Barén de Montes- 
Umbrosos, cad and imposter of “Las medias 
naranjas.” deserts his wife after stealing 
her jewels, he writes her a letter and in 
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the postscript adds: “Ustedes no deben 
dudar de la autenticidad de mi titulo; soy en 
efecto barén sin mas diferencia que la muy 
pequefia de la primera letra, que debe 
cambiarse la b en v.” (Cuad. p. 253) In 
“Una Tertulia,” Milla again evokes a bit 
of humor by having the stuttering Don 
Policarpo ask: “... Don Bo... bo.. 
nifacio, no oye la ca...ca... vatino?” 
Don Bonifacio Aguado answers with the 
question "La ca ...ca... qué?” (Cuad. 
p- 273) Milla even coins new words. The 
telégrafo maligno is bothered by infirmities 
variously called “chismitis,” “calumnitis,” 
and “falso-testimonitis.” 


Milla also makes capital use of the lin- 
guistic eccentricities of his many types. 
Tio Climas, who comes to the fair at Joco- 
tenango, is a rustic with little education 
who speaks an incorrect but picturesque 
Spanish. He says “napor” instead of “vapor” 
and calls the “hipédromo” an “hipégromo, 
porégromo, oprébromo” and “bicégromo.” 
By reproducing this kind of actual speech, 
Milla lends verisimilitude to his sketches. 

The emphasis on things familiar is surely 
another important characteristic of Milla’s 
costumbrista writing. He uses many well- 
known Guatemalan words and expressions. 
He, for instance, uses pisto (money), en- 
telerido (skinny), bolos (drunks), chucho 
(cheap-skate), and suwyacal (a rain cover 
of palms). He also repeats numerous well- 
known Guatemalan proverbs and sayings. 
But perhaps even more important is the 
fact that the places, events, institutions, cus- 
toms and types must have been very famil- 
iar to Milla’s public. As a literary artist, the 
author was able to bring keen insight and 
fresh perception to them, but the subject 
matter was certainly not new. 

In addition to familiar, traditional 
themes, Milla also employed some current 
events in his sketches. Thus, much of what 
he wrote could have been read in the news 
of the day. He wrote about annual holi- 
days and celebrations. But because he 
wrote about annual events, he often re- 
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peated his subject matter. He also repeated 
themes, situations, types and names, and 
the result of this repetition is that individ- 
ual sketches become interrelated and in 
some cases almost interdependent. Although 
the typical cuadro is complete in itself, 
Milla’s cuadros frequently group them- 
selves about certain familiar themes or 
types. 

In 1880-81, Milla actually carried the 
idea of relating his cuadros even further 
by writing five of them in a row about the 
fair at Jocotenango. The use of the central 
figures Tio Climas and a fine single nar- 
rative that runs through all of them makes 
it difficult to consider any one cuadro 
separately. This treatment of sketches in a 
sequence, although loosely joined, results 
in a kind of a novelita which may be con- 
sidered an outgrowth of the cuadros. Still 
a much more positive step in the direction 
of converting the cuadros into a novel was 
made in “El esclavo de don Dinero,” writ- 
ten in June 1881 and whose antecedents 
can be found in Milla’s own cuadros. 
Though Milla chose to call his novelette 
a “Novela galopante en pocos capitulos,” 
it is an attempt at producing a short realis- 
tic novel concerned with the contemporary 
scene. Despite an episodic nature, and a 
rather trivial and underdeveloped plot, the 
narrative is exciting and the background 
has an authentic ring. Milla’s novelette is 
a modest effort, yet it reveals the influences 
of Cervantes, Quevedo, Moliére and the 
Guatemalan Irisarri. It proved that it was 
possible to apply many of the cuadro de- 
vices to the novel. 

All sketches, whether included in the 
Cuadros de costumbres, El canasto del 
sastre or Libro sin nombre, greatly amused 
the people of Milla’s day. Victor Miguel 
Diaz said of them “. . . hay tanta exactitud 
en la descripcién de sus escritos, asi como 
de los caracteres, tanta lozania de ideas, 
tanta pureza en el lenguaje, que la sociedad 
guatemalteca poco adicta a la lectura re- 
cibié6 con agrado todo cuanto el sefior 
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Milla escribia.”"*° And right up to the 
present day, the articles have continued to 
be popular. Some of them have been pub- 
lished separately in Guatemalan and Span- 
ish American newspapers and some were 
successful enough to be translated for 
European papers. A fifth edition of the 
Cuadros was published in 1952 and has 
been widely accepted. But Milla’s articles 
are not only a constant source of enjoy- 
ment, they do have value as social docu- 
ments. In recent years, the sociologist 
Jorge del Valle Matheu has affirmed that 
Milla’s information and evaluations are 
still quite valid for the student of Guate- 
malan sociology." 

Milla was one of the first cuadro writers 
of Guatemala and though several others 
have followed in his footsteps, men such as 
Juan Fermin Aycinena, Antonio Batres 
Jauregui, Mariano Rodriguez Rossignon 
and Javier Valenzuela, he has maintained 
his position as the most important one. 
Most people, in fact, feel that Milla’s 
cuadros are his best work. Even the pre- 
sent-day critic Luis Cardoza y Aragén, 
though not always so complimentary to 
Milla’s other writings, greatly praises him 
as a costumbrista."* 

With more than one hundred cuadros 
to his credit, Milla is actually one of Span- 
ish America’s most prolific writers of this 
genre. But the number of sketches is not 
the important thing. Their importance 
stems from the fact that they are of high 
quality and compare quite favorably with 
those produced in other countries, countries 
such as Mexico, Cuba, Venezuela, Colom- 
bia and even Spain. Milla’s cuadros, as we 
now know, are characterized by humor, 
wit, irony and satire and reveal his ex- 
traordinary interest in language. They also 
show Milla to have been a perspicacious 
observer of human nature, quick to laugh 
at human weaknesses, yet thoughtful and 
generous in his studies of both universal 
and Guatemalan types. Marked by a famil- 
iar tone, the cuadros always make pleasant 
and interesting reading. Milla truly made 
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in the cuadro one of his most significant 
contributions to Guatemalan literature. 


NOTES 


' The two abbreviations for Milla’s works used 
in this paper are Can., which represents El 
canasto del sastre, Cuadros de costumbres guate- 
maltecas, 2nd ed., Coleccién “Juan Chapin,” 1v 
(Guatemala, 1935) and Cuad., which represents 
Cuadros de costumbres guatemaltecas, 4th ed., 
Coleccién “Juan Chapin,” x (Guatemala, 1937). 
2 F. Courtney Tarr, “Romanticism in Spain and 
Spanish Romanticism: A Critical Survey,” Bulle- 
tin of Spanish Studies, xv1, 61 (Jan. 1939), 27. 
* Frank M. Duffey, The Early Cuadro de Cos- 
tumbres in Colombia, University of North Caro- 
lina Studies in Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, No. 26 (Chapel Hill, 1956), xi, says: 
“Neither Spanish nor Colombian writers recog- 
nized the distinction between cuadro and 
| The same might be said of Milla) 
and continues by saying: “. . . but it is of great 
value in recognizing and classifying a body of 
material which is likely to be confusing in its 
volume and variety.” The problem is, of course, 
that it is extremely difficult to apply criteria to 
an author’s work when the author himself was 
unaware of any such criteria. 
4German Arciniegas, “Los Cuadros de Costum- 
bres y las Malas Costumbres;” Revista Ibero- 
americana, xx1 (1956), 245. 
5Larra called his first article in El Pobrecito 
Hablador (Aug. 1832) BS or es ptblico y 
dénde se le encuentra?” and subtitled it “Arti- 
culo robado.” The words were not original with 
him. Joseph Etienne Jouy, L’hermite de la 
Chausée d’Antin, ou Observation sur les moeurs 
et usages francais au commencement du XIX 
siécle, 6th ed. (Paris, 1815), m, 171, asks the 
question “Qu’est-ce que le public? et ou le 
trouve-t-on?” Ibid., 1, 120, also says “J’espére, M. 
l'Hermite, que vous voudrez bien eclaircir mes 
doutes; j’espére que vous voudrez bien me dire 
ce que c'est public, od est le public . . .” 
€ two quotes are from “Le Public,” written 
May 2, 1812, and “Correspondence,” written 
Oct. 24, 1811. W. S. Hendrix, “Notes on Jouy’s 
Influence on Larra,” Romanic Review, x1 (1920), 
38, mentions the two articles. 
® José Rodriguez Cerna, Interiores (Semblanzas y 
paisajes) (Guatemala, 1942), p. 40. 
7 Victor Miguel Diaz, Apuntes y resefias (Guate- 
mala, 1924), p. 62. 
® Rodriguez Cerna, op. cit., p. 41. 
9 Galeria stica centrodmeri- 
cana. Coleccién de poesias los mejores poetas 
Central, 2nd ed., 11 (Guatemala, 
10 Victor wo ay Diaz, Historia de la imprenta 
en Guatemala, desde los tiempos de la colonia 
hasta la época actual (Guatemala, 1930), p. 45. 
11 Jorge del Valle Matheu, Sociologia guatemal- 
teca (Guatemala, 1950), pp. 142-43. 
12 Luis Cardoza y Aragon, Guatemala: las lineas 
de su mano (México, 1955), p. 164. 
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BACKFLASH ON THE CENTENNIAL OF 
MANUEL GUTIERREZ NAJERA 


Boyp CarTER 
Southern Illinois University 


Mauricio Magdaleno, one of, if not the 
first in‘ Mexico after the Revolution to 
seek recognition for Gutiérrez Najera as 
a national poet, in 1933 wrote as follows: 

“El Duque Job”, por encima de los denuestos 
= voleé el bando conservador sobre su obra 
lecadente y exdética, antes que nada—, fue un 
auténtico poeta popular, un ta para todos, 
cuyos versos, al parecer en la prensa, consti- 
tuian regalo para todo el mundo. En la ciudad 
de México era un personaje tan universal como 
don Porfirio Diaz. Le conocian desde los prdo- 
ceres del poder hasta el hortera y el dependiente 
de estanquillo, que buscaba, a las nueve de la 
mafiana, el articulo o el poema del “Duque 
Job” en el periddico.1 

This comment on his popularity brings 
into focus a question that has long per- 
plexed and baffled students and critics of 
his writings. How could the precursor of 
modernismo—and as a prose writer a full- 
fledged modernista, a fact seldom pointed 
out—a poet among the best of Hispanic 
American poets, a talented cuentista, critic, 
journalist and all-round man of letters, 
leave the imposing public record that he 
did without at the same time leaving a sub- 
stantial record of the kind that is grist for 
biographers? Whether in part mischievious- 
ly intentional or, as seems more likely, 
simply the by-product of chance and of an 
ephemeral life which ended when he was 
barely turned thirty-five, the fact is that 
not a great deal of the type of accurate 
information about his childhood, adoles- 
cence, education, friends, first writings— 
the kind of information Sainte-Beuve con- 
sidered indispensable for a sound critical 
approach to a writer and his works—was 
available until well along in this century. 


Previous to 1936, when the late Pro- 
fessor E. K. Mapes began to microfilm? 
the poet’s writings scattered through some 


sixty of the now known publications to 
which he contributed, other writers in the 
United States, principally Isaac Goldberg* 
and Nell Walker,* had devoted studies to 
his works. But the honor of doing the 
first fundamental, effective, comprehensive 
research on Gutiérrez Najera goes to Pro- 
fessor Mapes. Without his months of pain- 
staking page turning and analysis of peri- 
odical files in the Hemeroteca Nacional 
(aided in his task by the effective coopera- 
tion of its distinguished and scholarly di- 
rector, Rafael Carrasco Puente), the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the poet's birth, 
celebrated in the Palacio de Bellas Artes on 
December 22, 1959, conceivably could have 
been a good deal less imposing in signifi- 
cance than it was for the poet's apotheosis 
as a paladin of Mexican letters. 
Subsequently and, in some instances, 
following the research pioneered by Pro- 
fessor Mapes, Irma Contreras, Alfonso 
Junco, Mauricio Magdaleno, Porfirio Mar- 
tinez Pefialoza, Ernesto Mejia Sanchez, 
Francisco Gonzalez Guerrero, Salvador 
Novo, Francisco Monterde, Maria del 
Carmen Millan, Julio Jiménez Rueda, Ivan 
Schulman, the writer of this article, and 
others, by their researches, books and ar- 
ticles, all made contributions to El Duque’s 
centennial. But whatever may be the 
weighted importance of the writings of 
these scholars and critics, it is to the book 
by El Duque’s younger daughter, Marga- 
rita (she and her sister, Cecilia, have been 
living in New Orleans since 1917), en- 
titled Reflejo, biografia anecdética de Man- 
uel Gutiérrez Ndjera, that credit must go 
for filling a biographical void that no one 
but she or her sister could fill. Her book, 
together with Exposicién documental de 
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Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, prepared by 
Ernesto Mejia Sanchez of the Biblioteca 
Nacional (and published by the Universi- 
dad Nacional Auténoma de México) con- 
tribute considerably towards the clarifi- 
cation of several biographical confusions 
and in several instances substitute docu- 
mentary proof in confirmation or denial 
of affirmations hitherto based on assump- 
tions or hearsay. 


For example, it has been stated by many 
that Manuel attended a French lycée in 
Mexico City. His daughter asserts that her 
father had no formal schooling. The im- 
pression that he studied in the Lycée Four- 
nier owes its origin to the fact, she says, 
that Manuel's father did take him there, 
but only for the purpose of strengthening 
his muscles in the gymnasium! 

Margarita also denies that the family 
ever intended for him to become a priest. 
On the contrary, his father took him often 
to the theatre and developed his taste for 
drama and things theatrical. The author 
thus adds a note of confirmation to what 
was already known concerning the réle of 
Manuel Gutiérrez as his son’s literary men- 
tor. Manual Gutiérrez pére, although him- 
self a writer of mediocre ability, had 
enough literary discernment to recognize 
his son’s genius and to encourage and cul- 
tivate its development.’ Margarita could 
have added that as editor of El Propagador 
Industrial (1875-76) Manuel Gutiérrez 
pere published in this review some trans- 
lations from French scientific studies done 
by his son.°® 

The filial ire of Margarita is particularly 
aroused by the common assertions that her 
father was feo and that his death was the 
result of alcoholism. She denies that he 
was ugly and in support of her contention 
points to his portraits and quotes comments 
which tend to contradict, or at least to de- 
emphasize such caricatural depictions of 
him. 

In early January 1895, El Duque caught 
a cold. As a result of it a tumor (flemén) 
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developed under his right arm. Since he 
was a victim of hemophilia, the family, 
fearing the consequences of surgery, op- 
posed its removal. However, as his condi- 
tion worsened, the doctors decided that he 
would die if they didn’t operate and that, 
therefore, the chance of his bleeding to 
death had to be risked. What the family 
anticipated and feared, happened, and he 
died from loss of blood at three p.m. on 
February 3, 1895. 


Thus Gutiérrez Najera, it is to be as- 
sumed, did not die of cirrhosis of the liver 
as has been claimed. Margarita writes that 
her mother, Cecilia, said she had never 
seen him intoxicated. She does not deny 
that he liked cognac, but she adduces testi- 
mony of friends, in particular of José Juan 
Tablada, to show that his consumption of 
alcohol was never in enough quantity for 
its effects on him to be noticeable. 

Several pages of Reflejo report on El 
Duque’s courtship and marriage. We learn 
that he was two hours late to his wedding 
because he had forgotten to buy a ring. 
Elsewhere we read of his trip to Texcoco— 
which he represented in the Camara de 
Diputados—on a fast-gaited burro. The re- 
sult was that, arriving ahead of his delega- 
tion, the local authorities mistook him for 
the jefe politico and prematurely rang the 
bells, fired the rockets and yelled their 
“vivas.” The real jefe politico got a silent 
reception. “Cuando de regreso al hogar 
conté la aventura a Cecilia: ‘Pero, Manuel.’ 
dijole ésta, ‘zy por qué hiciste eso?’ .. . Y 
el Duque: zQué querias que hiciera? . . . 
¢Discutir con un asno?. . 

José Martti aficionados will appreciate the 
account of his visit to the home of Gutié- 
rrez Najera, and particularly the comment 
that relates how Marti wrote his poem 
“La cuna de Cecilia,” dedicated to Gutié- 
rrez Najera. Margarita, born August 2, 
holds the honor of having had José Marti 
as one of the two witnesses who signed 
her birth certificate. 

Whereas the general reader will find the 
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anecdotical material of most interest, the 
scholars and critics will appreciate the op- 
portunity to read several unpublished 
poems and letters, to know the exact or 
approximate dates of many hitherto un- 
dated or incorrectly dated poems, to scru- 
tinize the titles of works written or pro- 
jected which El Duque had entered in a 
notebook and to learn that the poet also 
wrote under the pseudonym of El Alcalde 
Ronquillo. 

Most of the material in Reflejo is taken 
from Albtim de Recortes de Periddicos de 
la familia Gutiérrez Najera. This album 
was prepared for his widow by friends 
and members of the family. In a way it 
is unfortunate that the author did not have 
at hand when she wrote her book some 
recently published books and articles,’ but 
viewed in another way it is perhaps for- 
tunate that she didn’t. Whereas her book 
might have thus gained in scholarship, it 
conceivably could have lost some of its 
other qualities, among which ingratiating 
verve, stylistic candor and anecdotical in- 
timacy. 


It is to be regretted that Reflejo could 
not appear in time to add its bouquet of 
filial tenderness to the official ceremonies 
of December 22, 1959, held in commemora- 
tion of El Duque’s centennial anniversary. 
However, Margarita was present as the 
guest of honor and was awarded the first 
prize for her work still in manuscript form. 
The publication notice at the end of the 
book reads: 


El presente trabajo obtuvo el premio en el 
concurso convocado en marzo de 1959 el 
Departamento de Literatura del INBA, en 
ocasién del primer centenario del nacimiento de 
Manuel Gutiérrez Najera. Integraron el jurado 
calificador los escritores Genaro Ferndndez Mac- 
Gregor, Francisco Monterde y Porfirio Martinez 
Pefialoza. 


The book was not published until late 
July of 1960. 
The centennial commemoration of El 


Duque’s birth started officially on Novem- 
ber 23. On that date the “Exposicién 
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documenta! de Manuel Gutiérrez Najera,” 
prepared by Ernesto Mejia Sanchez under 
the auspices of the Universidad Nacional 
Auténoma de México, opened at the Bib- 
lioteca Nacional and continued until De- 
cember 19. The UNAM published the 
catalogue of the exhibit, which was edited 
by Ernesto Mejia Sanchez. 


Three major functions were organized 
to commemorate December 22, the day on 
which Manuel Gutiérrez Najera was born 
in Mexico City, in 1859.° 

The first, organized by Accién Social del 
Departamento del Distrito Federal, had 
its setting in the semi-circular structure, 
“Juventino Rosas,” of Chapultepec Park. 
The Secretary of Public Education, Jaime 
Torres Bodet, internationally known as a 
poet and critic, presided at the ceremony, 
which began at eleven a.m. Following the 
address of Alejandro Gémez Arias, the 
group, which included Margarita Gutié- 
rrez Najera (Maillefert) as guest of honor 
of the Mexican Government, proceeded to 
“Calzada de los Poetas” to place wreathes 
on Gutiérrez Najera’s monument. 

The second act of homage took place 
in the C4mara de Diputados. A committee 
consisting of Deputies Maria Rosado de 
Hernandez, Marta Andrade del Rosal, 
Florencio Barrera Fuentes, and Salvador 
Olmos presented Secretary Torres Bodet 
and Margarita to the assembly. Deputy 
Antonio Castro Leal and José Luis Mar- 
tinez, both well known to students of 
Mexican and Spanish American literature, 
delivered addresses in homage to El Duque. 

The third act of the commemoration 
ceremonies was held in the “Manuel M. 
Ponce” room of the Palacio de Bellas Artes 
with Jaime Torres Bodet presiding. Among 
other notable personalities on the rostrum 
were Celestino Gorostiza, director of the 
Instituto Nacional de Bellas Artes, and the 
three distinguished speakers of the eve- 
ning: Salvador Novo, José Luis Martinez 
and Porfirio Martinez Pefialoza. A much 
applauded event of the occasion was the 
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award to Margarita Gutiérrez Najera, by 
Torres Bodet, of a check in the amount of 
15,000 pesos as the first prize for her book, 
Reflejo. 

As the concluding feature of the pro- 
gram, those in attendance were given a 
copy of an essay written by Armando 
Vicente Lépez, student in the Escuela 
Secundaria Nim. 3, entitled, “Manuel 
Gutiérrez Najera y el Modernismo.” The 
author of the essay, published by the In- 
stituto Nacional de la Juventud Mexicana, 
was given a check for 17,000 pesos as 
winner of the student contest for the best 
essay on El Duque. 

The following survey of recent editions 
of Gutiérrez Najera’s works and of books 
and articles about him, although necessari- 
ly incomplete, will serve to indicate the 
scope of contemporary interest in the poet 
and his works and perhaps to direct in- 
terested students and researchers to certain 
sources of information and critical comment 
of which, conceivably, certain items might 
otherwise not come to their attention. 

Already I have referred to the pioneer 
work of Professor E. K. Mapes.'® A major 
landmark in Gutiérrez Najera studies was 
his publication in 1953 of “Manuel Gutié- 
rrez Najera; seudénimos y_bibliografia 
periodistica” (Revista Hispanica Moderna, 
xix, 1953, 132-204). This indispensable 
study of MGN’S use of pseudonyms and 
the bibliography that accompanies it served 
as an effective guide to Irma Garcia Con- 
treras for some of the research for her 
Indagaciones sobre Gutiérrez Nédjera, 
(Mexico, Coleccién Metdfora, 1957), to 
the writer of this article for much material 
used in his two books, Manuel Gutiérrez 
Najera, estudio y escritos inéditos (Colec- 
cién Studium 12, Ediciones de Andrea, 
Mexicu, 1956) and En torno a Gutiérrez 
Najera y las letras mexicanas del siglo XIX 
(Ediciones Botas, Mexico, 1960), to Mar- 
garita Gutiérrez Najera for her Reflejo 
and to other elduquistas. 

In 1953 Francisco Gonzalez Guerrero 
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edited the Poesias completas of Gutiérrez 
Najera (2 vols., Editorial Porrtia, Mexico), 
for which he wrote a prélogo, and in ad- 
dition reprinted the prdlogo of Justo Sierra 
to Poesias de Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, 
1896. The editor incorporated into his edi- 
tion the poems published by Professor 
Mapes in 1943 under the title of Obras 
inéditas de Gutiérrez Ndjera (New York, 
Hispanic Institute in the United States, 
1943). In 1938 Professor Mapes had pub- 
lished “Crénicas de Puck”—also under the 
title of Obras inéditas de Gutiérrez Najera 
CNeuva York, Instituto de las Espafias en 
los Estados Unidos). 


For twenty-five years visitors to the cam- 
pus of the State University of Iowa have 
nearly always been able to find Professor 
E. K. Mapes, often surrounded by his 
graduate students, close to his microfilms. 
He estimated that if all of them were pub- 
lished, the writings of El Duque might fill 
forty volumes. The most substantial fruit 
of his long years of indexing, classifying, 
transcribing and editing the material he 
microhlmed, appeared in 1958 when the 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica published 
Cuentos completos y otras narraciones de 
Gutiérrez Najera (Pages 1-447) in its Bi- 
blioteca Americana. In this volume, intro- 
duced by an estudio preliminar (pp. vxlv) 
of Francisco Gonzalez Guerrero, Professor 
Mapes publishes many cuentos inéditos 
(15 in the first section alone of the collec- 
tion) and in his notes gives the history of 
each story, i.e., when first published, where 
and when republished, and _ editorial 
changes made by the author in different 
publications of the same story; for MGN 
had the custom of reprinting his stories in 
the different newspapers on which he col- 
laborated. 

As the date of the centennial anniver- 
sary approached, the Universidad Nacional 
Auténoma de México manifested to Pro- 
fessor Mapes its desire to publish the 
Obras completas of Gutiérrez Najera, a 
decision which delighted him because it 
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marked the attainment of a goal towards 
which he had been working for twenty- 
five years. 

The first—and at the time this is writ- 
ten, the only—volume that has appeared 
is the excellently edited Obras: Critica 
literaria | (Centro de Estudios Literarios, 
Universidad Nacional Auténoma de Méx- 
ico, 1959), published on December 17, 
1959. The first volume of Critica literaria, 
excluding eleven pieces dealing generally 
with criticism, esthetics, etc., includes only 
articles (77 in all) devoted primarily to 
prob'ems of Mexican literature. The names 
of the three scholars on the title page and 
their respective contributions to this vol- 
ume are: Investigacién y recopilacién de 
E. K. Mapes; Edicién y notas de Ernesto 
Mejia Sanchez; Introduccién de Porfirio 
Martinez Pefialoza. The results of this dis- 
tinguished collaboration is a book that is 
accurate in its texts, judiciously and expert- 
ly edited and annotated and discerningly 
presented in terms of its significance in 
the development of Mexican esthetics and 
criticism. It is to be hoped that the “Centro 
de Estudios Literarios” of the Universidad 
Nacional will be able to hold to the 
charted course and publish in rapid suc- 
cession the several volumes, in manuscript 
form, that Professor Mapes had prepared 
already. 

A bibliographical work of value is Bib- 
liografia de Manuel Gutiérrez Najera y 
Cuatro cuentos inéditos by Virginia Gomez 
Bafios (Mexico, Imprenta Arana, 1958). 
The author indexes MGN writings in runs 
of four publications to which Professor 
Mapes had not had access, lists English 
translations of El Duque’s works, and pro- 
vides other serviceable bibliographical in- 
formation. Since Dr. Gémez Bafios’ book 
appeared in the same year as Professor 
Mapes’ edition of Cuentos completos, she 
could not know that the four stories she 
publishes as inéditos were to appear in the 
Cuentos completos y otras narraciones. 

And now for a look at recent writings 
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on Gutiérrez Najera that have appeared in 
periodicals. For the statistically minded, at 
least some fifty articles, excluding brief re- 
views and notes (many of the latter well 
worth consulting) have appeared on El 
Duque during the last five years in Mexico 
and in the United States. The following 
writers in Mexico (I have not had the op- 
portunity to consult all periodical sources, 
of course, and, therefore, the names of 
some important contributors to periodical 
literature on the occasion of the commem- 
oration of El Duque’s centennial are un- 
doubtedly omitted from this list) contri- 
buted articles, reviews and notes to Mexican 
newspapers and reviews in anticipation of, 
during and after the centennial: Jests 
Arellano, Amalia C. de Castillo Ledén, 
Antonio Castro Leal, Luis de Cervantes, 
Ali Chumacero, Manuel Duran, Gabriel 
Ferrer Mendiolea, Alejandro Gémez Arias, 
Francisco Gonzalez Guerrero, Pedro Grin- 
goire, David Gris, Andrés Henestrosa, Julio 
Jiménez Rueda, Antonio Magafia Esquivel, 
Mauricio Magdaleno, Armando Maria y 
Campos, José Luis Martinez, Porfirio Mar- 
tinez Pefia'oza, Ernesto Mejia Sanchez, Ed- 
mundo Meouchi, Francisco Monterde, 
Daniel Moreno, Salvador Novo, Efrén 
Nuifiez Mata, José de J. Nuifiez y Domin- 
guez, Salvador Reves Nevares, Emilia Ro- 
mero, Edelberto Torres, Jaime Torres Bo- 
det, Carlos Valdés. 

Of these writers, Gonzdlez Guerrero, 
Jiménez Rueda, Martinez Pefialoza, Mejia 
Sanchez and Francisco Monterde were the 
most active in terms of the number of 
articles dedicated to MGN and to the 
study of his works. Don Julio Jiménez 
Rueda, highly esteemed by Hispanists in 
all parts of the world as a scholar, critic, 
playwright, novelist, short story writer, 
teacher, friend and a fine gentleman, had 
managed, in spite of ill-health in recent 
years, to find time for El Duque. The sud- 
den death of don Julio on June 25, 1960, 
following so closely that of don Alfonso 
Reyes, don José Vasconcelos, and don Ra- 
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fael Heliodoro Valle, saddened Hispanists 
everywhere. In the United States as else- 
where, he had many friends and was high- 
ly esteemed. 


Manuel Gutiérrez Najera has had a 
small but appreciative following in the 
United States since the second decade of 
this century. Alice Stone Blackwell began 
to translate his poetry in 1913. A few 
years later, Isaac Goldberg in Studies in 
Spanish American Literature’* devoted a 
substantial chapter to Gutiérrez Najera. 
In the mid-twenties Nell Walker studied 
him in an eighty-three-page monograph."* 
In the thirties and forties Professor E. K. 
Mapes carried the torch for elduquiana al- 
most alone. Since the mid-fifties he has 
had some help. In recent years the follow- 
ing persons in the U.S.—and there are un- 
doubtedly others—have written articles and 
reviews on MGN which have been pub- 
lished in this country: in addition to Pro- 
fessor E. K. Mapes, Ivan A. Schulman, 
Boyd Carter, Alexander Kosloff, John A. 
Crow, Jefferson Rea Spell, José Manuel 
Topete, Harley D. Oberhelman,™“ Allen 
W. Phillips. 


As their contribution to El Duque’s cen- 
tennial, Annie and Hensley Woodbridge 
did a translation of “Rip-Rip” for Mexican 
Life (January 1959). 

In Mexico, as elsewhere, the prélogo has 
acquired what might be designated as a 
status intermediate between a critical es- 
say and a study. Moreover, whether this 
género literario Chas it evolved perhaps far 
enough in its specialized purpose to merit 
such a designation?) be called a prdlogo, 
introduccién, estudio preliminar or more 
modestly a nota, its various pivotal intents 
involving historical survey, critical analysis, 
esthetic appreciation, in short a mise au 
point of data and opinion bearing on the 
author and work in question, command 
the careful attention of scholars and critics. 
This is particularly true in the case of 
Gutiérrez Najera, as evidenced by the fol- 
lowing recent writings of this kind." 


Hispania 


Francisco Gonzalez Guerrero: Prdélogo 
to Cuaresmas del Duque Job y otros arti- 
culos, 1946; Prdélogo to Poesias completas, 
1953; Estudio preliminar to Cuentos com- 
pletos y otras narraciones, 1958. 

Salvador Novo: Prélogo to Prosa selecta 
de Gutiérrez Ndjera, 1948. 

Henrique Gonzalez Casanova: Prélogo 
to Cuentos fragiles,’* 1955. 

E. K. Mapes: Prdlogo to Cuentos com- 
pletos y otras narraciones, 1958; Prélogo 
to Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, estudio y 
escritos inéditos, 1956 (by B. G. Carter). 

Ernesto Mejia Sanchez: Prélogo to Car- 
tas del Jueves, Las Letras Patrias, 1957; 
Nota to Obras: Critica literaria 1, 1959. 

Porfirio Martiinez Pefialoza: Introdu- 
ccién to Obras: Critica literaria 1, 1959. 

Below in alphabetical order is a list of 
publications which have carried articles, 
since 1955, on Gutiérrez Najera, as well 
as pertinent bibliographical information on 
the material published. 

Abside. Francisco Gonzalez Guerrero, 
“Revisién de Gutiérrez Najera” and “Bien- 
venida a Gonzdlez Guerrero” by Alfonso 
Méndez Plancarte (discursos académicos), 
xix, no. 2, 1955. Francisco Gonzalez Gue- 
rrero, “Los sermones del Duque Job,” 
xx, no. 4, 1959. 

América. Revista Antolégica. Amalia C. 
de Castillo Ledén, “Gutiérrez Najera y el 
mundo magico,” no. 74 marzo-abril, 1960. 

Américas. Boyd Carter, “By Any Other 
Name: Manuel Gutiérrez Najera,” Febru- 
ary 1960; “Bajo distintos seudénimos,” 
marzo, 1960; “Sob qualquer outro nome,” 
Margo, 1960. 

Cuadernos Americanos. Mauricio Mag- 
daleno, “Gutiérrez Najera en el alma de 
su prosa,” cv, no. 6, nov.-dic. de 1959. 

Excelsior. Luis de Cervantes, “Centen- 
ario de ‘E] Duque Job,’ ” 14 de dic. de 
1959. 

Hispania. John A. Crow, “Some Aspects 
of Style,” xxxvm1, no. 4, Dec., 1955. Harley 
D. Oberhelman, “Manuel Gutiérrez Na- 
jera, His ‘Crénicas’ in the ‘Revista Azul,’ ” 
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xii, no. 1, March, 1960. 

Las Letras Patrias. “ ‘Cartas del Jueves,’ 
por Manuel Gutiérrez Najera. Edicién y 
prélogo de Ernesto Mejia Sanchez.” No. 
5, 1957, pp. 3-39. 

Mexican Life (Mexico) Boyd Carter, 
“Manuel Gutiérrez Najera: Literary Titan 
and Martyr,” May, June, July, 1959. 

El Nacional. Jesas Arellano, “Gutiérrez 
Najera descubrié nuestra poesia,” 27 de 
marzo de 1960. Gabriel Ferrer Mendiolea, 
“Gutiérrez Najera, o la finura,” 8 de febre- 
ro de 1959. Francisco Monterde, “Al mar- 
gen de un aniversario: Manuel Gutiérrez 
Najera, periodista,” 27 de dic. de 1959; 
, “Al margen de un aniversario. 
Despedida a M. Gutiérrez Najera,” 6 de 
marzo de 1940; “Manuel Gutié- 
rrez Najera, poeta civico,” 12 de junio de 
1960; Efrén Nufiez Mata, “Retrato de 
Manuel Gutiérrez Najera,” 16 de agosto 
de 1959; , “Imagen de la ‘Revista 
Azul, ” 3 de nov. de 1959; Salvador Reyes 
Nevares, “Los libros. Obras desconocidas 
de Gutiérrez Najera,” 26 de agosto de 1956. 

Novedades. Julio Jiménez Rueda, “En 
el centenario de Gutiérrez Najera: la Du- 
quesa Job,” 29 de nov. de 1959; Porfirio 
Martinez Pefialoza, “Ecritos inéditos de 
Gutiérrez Najera,” 1, 12 de mayo, , 19 de 
mayo, 11, 27 de mayo de 1957; i 
“Las flores de mal en México: pequefia 
contribucién a un centenario,” 20 de oct. 
de 1957; , “Manuel Gutiérrez Na- 
jera y Boyd G. Carter,” 1, 24 de enero de 
1960, u, 15 de feb. de 1960. 

Revista Hispanica Moderna. Ivan Schul- 
man, “Funcién y sentido del color en la 
poesia de Manuel Gutiérrez Najera,” 
xxuu, enero de 1957, pp. 1-13. 

Revista Iberoamericana. Ernesto Mejia 
Sanchez, “Los pastiches huguescos de 
Gutiérrez Najera,” xxv, no. 49, 1960, pp. 
149-152. 

Revista Mexicana de Literatura. Porfirio 
Martinez Pefialoza y Ernesto Mejia San- 
chez, “Homenaje a Manuel Gutiérrez Né- 
jera.” Textos desconocidos. Nueva Epoca, 
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no. 2, abril-junio, 1959, pp. 206-216. 

Rumbos Nuevos. A good portion of the 
January 29, 1960, number of this interest- 
ing review is dedicated to Gutiérrez Na- 
jera. The material consists of an editorial 
(which refers to Professor E. K. Mapes as 
“el mas significado” among Gutiérrez Né- 
jera researchers), of four original articles, 
of four reprints and of three of El Duque’s 
poems: “Tristissima Nox,” “Serenata de 
Schubert,” “Mis enlutados.” 

The four original articles: Antonio Cas- 
tro Leal, “La patria y las letras. Manuel 
Gutiérrez Najera.” Francisco Gonzalez 
Guerrero, “Revista Azul.” David Gris, 
“Manuel Gutiérrez Najera. Periodista pro- 
fesional.” Jaime Torres Bodet, “Tristissima 
Nox.” 

The four reprints: Carlos Diaz Duféo, 
“La muerte de El Duque Job.” Mauricio 
Magdaleno, “La esencia del Duque Job.” 
Armando de Maria y Campos, “Manuel 
Gutiérrez Najera, eminente y ameno cro- 
nista de teatro.” José de J. Nifiez y 
Dominguez, “El Duque Job.” 

Sembradores de Amistad. Porfirio Mar- 
tinez Pefialoza, “Manuel Gutiérrez Najera: 
las fuentes de ‘Para entonces,” ’ oct. de 
1959; , “Sobre la cultura german- 
ica en el Duque Job,” enero de 1960, 1; 
febrero de 1960, 1; marzo de 1960, m. 

Tiempo. Anénimo, “Centenario de 
Gutiérrez Najera,” 28 de dic. de 1959, pp. 
12-16. 

El Universal. Julio Jiménez. Rueda, “El 
México de Gutiérrez Najera,” 26 de febrero 
de 1956. Edmundo Meouchi, “Gutiérrez 
Najera, Forzado de la pluma,” 3 de abril 
de 1960. 

Universidad de México. Manuel Duran, 
“Gutiérrez Najera y Teéfilo Gautier,” 
marzo de 1954; Ernesto Mejia Sdnchez, 
“Biblioteca Americana,” feb. de 1958, 
marzo de 1958, abril de 1958, mayo de 
1958, dic. de 1959; Francisco Monterde, 
“Anaquel—Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, en 
su centenario,” dic. de 1959. 


If El Duque could saunter back among 
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us—of course, with his cigar in his mouth 
and gardenia in his lapel—and take a look 
at the above bibliography, he could not 
write, as he did upon the occasion of the 
death of Alfredo Bablot: “jEl periodista 
crea para el olvido!”*’ Posierity, it now 
seems, has heard El Duque’s plea of non 
omnis moriar and given him permanent 
tenure in its pantheon of remembrance. 


NOTES 


1 El Nacional, 17 de oct. de 1933. Reprinted in 
Rumbos Nuevos, 3a época, 29 de enero de 1960. 
2 Professor Mapes has published the following 
articles and books on MGN. Articles: “The First 
Published Writings of Manuel Gutiérrez Najera,” 
Hispanic Review, v (July, 1937), pp. 225-240; 
“Th. Pseudonyms of Manuel Gutiérrez Najera,” 
PMLA, .uxtv (Sept., 1949), pp. 648-677; 
“Manuel Gutiérrez Najera; seudénimos y biblio- 
grafia periodistica,” Revista Hispdnica Moder- 
na, xix (1953), pp., 132-204. Books: Obras 
inéditas de Gutiérrez Najera. Crénicas de Puck. 
Nueva York, Instituto de las Espafias de los 
Estados Unidos, 1938; Obras inéditas de Gutié- 
rrez Najera. Poesias. New York, Hispanic Insti- 
tute in the United States, 1943; Cuentos com- 
pletos y otras narraciones, de MGN, Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica, 1958; Obras: Critica litera- 
ria 1. Mexico, Universidad Nacional Auténoma 
de México, 1959. 

8 Cf. Studies in Spanish American Literature, 
New York, 1920. 

*Cf. The Life and Works of Manuel Gutiérrez 
Najera, The University of Missouri Studies, vol. 
um, April 1, 1927, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 
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5 Cf. Boyd G. Carter, Ch. IV, “El Padre de 
Gutiérrez Najera,” En torno a Gutiérrez Najera 
y as mexicanas del siglo XIX. México, 
Edic. Botas, 1960. 
6 Cf. ibid., pp. 15-22. 
7 Reflejo, p. 106. 
8 For example the following: 
Garcia, Indagaciones sobre Gutiérrez Najera. 
Mexico, Metdfora, 1957; Boyd G. Carter, 
Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, estudio y escritos iné- 
ditos, Coleccién Studium, 12. Mexico, Ediciones 
de Andrea, 1956; Porfirio Martinez Pefaloza, 
“Escritos inéditos de Gutiérrez Najera,” Nove- 
dades, “México en la cultura,” el 12, 19, y 27 
de mayo de 1957. 
® For a good report on the events held in honor 
of El Duque’s centennial anniversary, cf. Tiempo, 
“Centenario de Gutiérrez Najera,” 28 de dic. 
de 1959, pp. 12-16. 
10 Cf. note 2. 
11 The earliest translation listed is “Ephemera,” 
published in Las Novedades, April 30, 1913. 
12 Cf. note 3. 
13 Cf. note 4. 
14 Dr. Oberhelman, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Agnes Brady, did A Study of the Revista 
Azul Cinédita), at the University of Kansas in 
1958. Harry Rose did an index-type study of 
names and contents of the Revista Azul, for the 
M.A., at the University of Nebraska in 1954. 
15 Reference has been made previously to the 
prdlogo of Justo Sierra to Poesias de Gutiérrez 
ajera, 1896. Luis G. Urbina wrote the prélogo 
to Obras de Manuel Gutiérrez Najera. Prosa 1, 
and Amado Nervo the prdlogo to Prosa u, 
16 Biblioteca Minima Mexicana, vol. 7, Libro- 
Mex Editores. 
17In “Alfredo Bablot, necrologia,” El Partido 
Liberal, 10 de abril de 1892. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON “EL SENOR PRESIDENTE” 
By MIGUEL ANGEL ASTURIAS 


Ricwarp L. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The repulsive omniscence of the state in 
El Senor Presidente might be thought only 
an imaginary world out of 1984 were it 
not for its historical model in the fantastic 
regime of Estrada Cabrera (1898-1920). 
Many of its incidents are real and may be 
read elsewhere in the few annals avail- 
able today." 

This work contains no hero and no 
heroine. Its only characters are so-called 
“flat characters” which enter and leave at 
the will of the author. If we look for a 
thesis, it is difficult to locate and harder 
still to express. Nevertheless, in a philo- 
sophical sense, Asturias has eloquently af- 
firmed the validity of individual experience. 
Placed within the huge frame of reference 
of the state, our most frequently viewed 
character, Cara de Angel, struggles to af- 
firm his absolute existence and to relate 
this to an authentic self. So also do 
Asturias’ entire pitiful chamber of beggars, 
idiots, prostitutes, generals, and _hirelings 
blindly grope for the means to assert the 
validity of self and to anchor this individ- 
uality in a nightmare which constantly 
faces it with black nothingness. 

Asturias has created in brilliant fashion 
a grotesque and asphyxiating conception of 
the total state. Running the whole gamut 
of literary devices, he has mixed essence 
and form to overcome a difficult task in a 
very effective manner. On the one hand 
there is poetic exploration into the inner- 
most recesses and realities of the human 
mind. On the other, there is the material 
content of an urban mass caught in the 
grip of an iron regime. The synthesis of 
these two disparate elements into a 
unified literary whole is a real contribu- 


tion to the novelistic genre of America. 

Asturias’ accomplishment has had ante- 
cedent efforts and similiar examples. José 
Eustasio Rivera in his La Vordgine at- 
tempted much the same thing in both 
stylistic effect and theme. Rvera depicted 
the ruthless power of the rubber interests; 
Asturias is concerned with the ruthless 
totality of the state. Both use highly im- 
pressionistic poetic styles to convey the 
effects of these forces upon the human 
mind, e.g. the surrealistic use of nightmares 
and dreams. Both create a stiflying and 
intensely suffocating atmosphere. In the 
one, the rain forest closes in upon the mind 
in a nervous anthropomorphism. In the 
other, the total state and the city oppress 
and fill the mind with terror. 


Rivera’s work has become a classic of its 
kind. Nevertheless, many of its weaknesses 
have been overcome in El Sefior Presi- 
dente. Rivera, just recovering from disease 
and a horrible experience in the jungle, 
recalls with vividness a terrifying mental 
trial which imparts an almost frantic and 
hysterical note to his writing. Asturias 
is the calmer and more serene writer. His 
style does not run to such excess, and 
therefore his results are not so nervous or 
erratic in their effect. One is able to sense 
his transcendence over the eery and un- 
canny imagery which he employs. Of 
course it must be noted that Asturias has 
a definite advantage in not binding the 
narrative of his material to the mind of 
a sick individual allowing him to alternate 
between a loose surrealism and more ob- 
jective treatment of his materials. Rivera 
also tended toward epic quality and ideal- 
istic overtones. His characters tend to be 
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romantic and unconvincing. Asturias does 
not expend great effort on character devel- 
opment, but those figures that he does 
create are much less romantic. He is also 
able to integrate his various characters 
smoothly and to enhance his total effect 
more successfully through the same. 


Pelele, the idiot, is used in a fashion 
similar to Rivera’s development of Arturo 
Cova. Haunted by fear, nightmares, a 
feverish state of mind, and insufficient 
intelligence to rationalize the world around 
him, the idiot’s mind is exploited masterful- 
ly by Asturias’ pen to impart grotesque life 
to the inanimate city and to create the 
atmosphere in which he unfolds his story. 
Arturo Cova serves some of the same pur- 
pose, but unfortunately throughout the 


entire book thus making it overly frenzied. | 


The fact that Asturias transcends these 
devices is most clearly indicated by virtue 
of the fact that he embodies fundamental 
notions about surrealism within his own 
surrealist imagery. Prior to any substantial 
development of his story a key image passes 
through the feverish mind of the idiot. 

Y cantaba en el pino un pdjaro que a la vez que 
p4jaro era campanita de oro: 


—jSoy la Manzana-Rosa del Ave del Paraiso, 
soy la vida, la mitad de mi cuerpo es mentira y 
la mitad es verdad; soy rosa y soy manzana, doy 
a todos un ojo de vidrio x un ojo de verdad: 
los que ven con mi ojo de vidrio ven porque 
suefian, los que ven con mi ojo de verdad ven 
porque miran! jSoy la vida, la Manzana-Rosa 
del Ave del Paraiso; soy la mentira de todas las 
cosas reales, la realidad de todas las ficciones!2 
The dual aspect of the mind’s activity, ice. 
the conscious perception of reality and the 
inner world of dreams and unconscious 
activity, are further brought out in the 
mind of Cara de Angel. In his dreams we 
meet, “E] Suefio, senor que surca los mares 
oscuros de la realidad . . . esa capa de 
irrealidad que recubre de un polvo muy 
fino los hechos diarios de la vida.”* Asturias 
is clearly the master and not the protagonist 
of his profound excursions into inner 
realities. 


HIspPANIA 


At times the symbolism and poetic forms 
are difficult. This is perhaps unavoidable 
in working with such tools. Upon abandon- 
ing rational language, which best dupli- 
cates observable reality, the author runs the 
risk of entering an area of such profound 
obscurity that it is accessible and meaning- 
ful only to himself. Such extremism bor- 
ders on a purely automatic form of writing 
which lacks creative control. Asturias skill- 
fully avoids this degenerate use of sur- 
realism by synthesizing two universes of 
forms; rational, discursive language, and 
a world of forms and imagery which reveal 
a deeper reality, one which is more deeply 
rooted in the world of the human psyche. 
It is the equilibrium of these two separate 
and distinct spheres of communication that 


-prevents any prolonged stays in regions of 


great obscurity. Where it has been neces- 
sary to paint abysmal and unfathomable 
anguish he rises above the limited natural 
appearances of reality. Where it has been 
necessary to return to these appearances 
he employs only a minimum of transforma- 
tion through language. In the balance and 
integration of the two lies the success of 
his style. 


In a careful analysis one must take care 
to separate his poetry, which is only a 
device to heighten reality, and his sur- 
realism. Asturias often resorts to simple 
unadulterated poetry to reinforce his 
imagery through sound. These instances 
are best appreciated and most easily dis- 
covered when we read him aloud. His very 
opening lines are excellent examples of 
these verbal euphonies: 

. . » |Alumbra, lumbre de alumbre, Luzbel de 
piedralumbre! Como zumbido de ofdos persistia 
el rumor de las campanas a la oracién, maldo- 
blestar de la luz en la sombra, de la sombra en 
la luz. ;Alumbra, lumbre de alumbre, Luzbel de 
iedralumbre, sobre la podredumbre! ;Alumbra, 
umbre de alumbre, sobre la podredumbre, Luz- 
bel de piedralumbre! ; Alumbra, alumbra, lumbre 
de alumbre . . . , alumbre . . . , alumbr 


alumbra, lumbre de alumbre . 
alumbre . . .4 


Beyond its esthetic merits the work is 


a 
. . , alumbra, 


“Ex SeNor PresmenTe” 


purposive. Asturias is concerned with the 
age old issue of spirit and Caesar, which 
achieves new form and life beneath his 
skillful pen.’ New effectiveness is born 
from a more inclusive treatment of the 
realm of the spirit. The human aspiration 
and the existential need for liberty 
is pursued into fathomless and yawning 
recesses of the mind. At times the depth of 
anguish is reminscent of that greatest of 
all masters of psychological anguish Fyodor 
Dostoevsky. 

Any hope against the blood and tyranny 
of the regime must lie in man’s determina- 
tion for self-realization. Cara de Angel, who 
more than any figure is deeply involved 
in the perpetration of evil, ultimately mani- 
fests this yearning for the realization of 
his essential self. First passing through 
tremendous inner throes of despair his 
spiritual self’s revulsion against the invasion 
of its privacy triumphs. It is true that he 
is both physically and spiritually destroyed, 
but his defeat is a necessary one; for the 
author is running the whole gamut of the 
state’s fearsome resources in its constant 
invasion of the realm of the spirit. 

While their elders turn to a fatalistic 
acceptance of the iron fist, youth still burns 
with the fire of rebellion. Even in the 
hopeless plight of an unending imprison- 
ment its words explode with a courage 
that brings tears to the eyes of one of the 
elder prisoners. The passive exhortation of 
a fellow prisoner falls on deaf ears. “;Qué 
es eso de rezar! jNo debemos rezar! jTra- 
temos de romper esa puerta y de ir a la 
revolucién!”* 

The acceptance of the violation of hu- 
man dignity and the privacy of the spirit 
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_leads utimately to one of two ends, religious 


stoicism or death. Neither are answers to 
the problem. Cara de Angel, too late in 
seeing the mistake of his participation in 
the regime and the acceptance of the 
same, dies miserably. His devoted wife 
Camila turns to a religious fatalism. Signi- 
ficantly she leaves the city to raise their 
son in the country where he grows up free 
from the polluted life of the city and his 
natural spirit of freedom is less fettered 
as it grows. Perhaps here with “el hombre 
del campo” it is that that hope and interest 
in justice necessary for the salvation of the 
land will remain. For surely man’s greater 
enemy is not the state but the “publico 
que ve con indiferencia el bien y dl mal.” 
Surely those whose lives go on indifferent 
to those imprisoned and persecuted by the 
state are “jViles! jInmundos! jCémplices 
de iniquidad!” For just as Cara de Angel 
sowed the seeds of his own destruction, 
they will destroy themselves. If these are 
truly “un pueblo maldito,”’ then they are 
the authors of their own ultimate dam- 
nation. 


NOTES 


1 Perhaps the most fascinating account of the 
Estrada Cabera era is Ecce Pericles by Rafael 
Arévalo Martinez. The author has examined a 
prodigious number of newspapers, 
many of the hapless victims of the regime, an 
examined some dramatic personal diaries. 

2 Asturias, Miguel Angel, El Seftor Presidente, 
Buenos Aires, 1959, pp. 26-27. 

3 Tbid., 152-153. 


4 Tbid., 9. Ellipsis is that of the author. 

5] refer here to the issue as it has been is Pre 
by Nicholas Berdyaev, most a © in his 
Realm of Spirit and The R 
6 = p. 212. 
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LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM* 


I LANGUAGE INSTITUTES FOR 
SCHOOL TEACHERS OF SPAN- 
ISH (NDEA, VI, Sec. 611) 

The Commissioner of Education is au- 
thorized to contract with U.S. institutions of 
higher education for the operation of in- 
stitutes which provide advanced training to 
teachers, supervisors, or trainers of teachers 
of modern foreign languages in elementary 
or secondary schools, or individuals who 
are preparing to enter such employment. 
The Government pays all operating costs 
of such institutes, and each public school 
teacher who participates may apply for a 
stipend of $75 per week, plus an allow- 
ance of $15 per week for each dependent, 
for the duration of his attendance. Insti- 
tutes are conducted for public and private 
school teachers of Spanish, French, Ger- 
man, Russian, Italian, Hebrew, Chinese, 
and Japanese. 

Since the institute program began in 
the summer of 1959, 86 summer institutes 
and 5 academic year institutes have been 
conducted for school teachers of Spanish, 
serving 2,741 teachers. New plans call for 
the operation of a number of summer 1962 
institutes in Latin American countries, 
under the supervision of United States 
colleges and universities. Participation will 
be restricted to teachers who have satis- 
factorily completed study at an NDEA 
Spanish institute in the United States. 


Procedure for Application: 
Institutions of Higher Education. Each 


*Dr. Sterling M. McMurrin, U. S. Com- 
misioner of Education, announced in July 196] 
a Latin American Studies Program which will 
intensify Federal aid for strengthening instruc- 
tion in United States education dealing with 
Latin American languages and related studies 
under authorization of Title VI (Language 
Development) of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. The five areas of development involved 


are detailed in the above report. 


spring all college and university presidents 
are sent directions for submitting proposals 
for institutes. The deadline for receipt of 
proposals in the U.S. Office of Education 
is October 1. 


School Teachers. Announcement of in- 
stitutes is made in December for the fol- 
lowing summer and academic year. Appli- 
cation for participation must be made 
directly to the college or university spon-. 
soring an institute, not the U.S. Office of 
Education. 


Il. LANGUAGE AND AREA CEN- 
TERS (CNDEA, VI, Sec. 601a). 

The Commissioner of Education is au- 
thorized to contract with United States 
institutions of higher education for the 
establishment and operation of centers for 
adequate instruction in languages which 
are needed by individuals in Government, 
business, industry, or education but which 
have been relatively neglected. Such a 
contract may also provide support for new 
instruction in other studies, such as history, 
anthropology and linguistics, needed for 
a full understanding of the area, region, or 
country where the languages of the center 
are used. The Government may pay up to 
50 per centum of the cost of establishing 
and operating a center. In 1961-62 a total 
of 47 NDEA-upported centers are in op- 
eration, each dealing with the languages 
and related studies of such areas as East 
Asia, South Asia, the Near and Middle 
East, Sub-Saharan Africa, and the Soviet 
world. 

From the beginning of this program, Por- 
tuguese, the national language of Brazil, has 
been eligible for support and two Portu- 
guese Language and Area Centers have 
been designated (at the University of 
Wisconsin and New York University). 
Spanish, with respect to its use in Latin 
America, has now been designated eligible 
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for center support. During the fall and 
winter of 1961 negotiations will proceed 
for the improvement of a small number of 
Latin American Language and Area Cen- 
ters both in advanced, intensive language 
instruction and in advanced area instruc- 
tion. Support will be for graduate-level 
instruction. Broad financial cid to many 
higher education Latin American programs 
will not be the objective; instruction at a 
very few existing centers will be strength- 
ened. It is expected that an announcement 
concerning new Latin American Centers 
will be made in January 1962. 

Procedure for Application: 

Institutions of Higher Education. The 
administration should write to the Chief, 
Language Development Section, for “Lan- 
guage and Area Center Registry Forms.” 

Graduate Students. Individuals wishing 
to study at centers must apply directly to 
the center, not to the Office of Education. 
(See also III, below.) 


Faculty. The Office of Education can- 


not undertake to find employment for 


individuals who wish to teach Latin : 


American Languages or related studies at 
a United States college or university. 


Ill. MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
FELLOWSHIPS (NDEA, VI, Sec. 
601b). 

The Commissioner of Education is au- 
thorized to award stipends to selected in- 
dividuals for advanced study in designated 
languages and related studies needed for 
a full understanding of the area, region, or 
country in which such languages are com- 
monly used. Such study must be at a 
United States institution of higher educa- 
tion offering appropriate graduate instruc- 
tion. Applicants are mot restricted to 
NDEA language and area centers. The 
Office of Education has awarded a total 
of 105 fellowships in Portuguese study 
since the summer of 1959 (for periods of 
one summer, one academic year, or a sum- 
mer plus an academic year). Fellowships 
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will now be given for graduate study of 
Spanish as well as Portuguese (and certain 
other Latin American Languages, when 
justified), effective in the summer of 1962 
and academic year 1962-63. This will be 
a separate Latin American National De- 
fense Foreign Language Fellowship Pro- 
gram, designated Program B. (Program A 
will deal with languages of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe.) 


Fellowships under both programs are 
awarded to graduate students who are pre- 
paring for (1) teaching the selected lan- 
guage at an institution of higher education 
in the United States, or (2) teaching at 
an instituion of higher education in the 
United States in another field in which 
competency in the language for which 
the Fellowship is awarded is highly desir- 
able, or (3) employment in a professional 
or technical activity, Governmental or non- 
Governmental and non-profit, non-sec- 
tarian, which contributes significantly to 
the conduct of the Nation’s economic, cul- 
tural, educational, scientific, or political 
relations and in which proficiency in the 
language studied under the Fellowship is 
highly desirable. Persons training to be 
elementary or secondary school teachers 
are not eligible. 

In view of increased inter-American co- 
operation in social and economic develop- 
ment, there is need for a considerable 
number of specialists in Latin American 
studies who must have fluency in Spanish 
or Portuguese. Program B will at present 
give special attention to an applicant in 
Latin American studies who is planning 
a career in the second or third categories 
listed above. Students combining one or 
more Latin American languages with study 
in structural linguistics will also receive 
high consideration. Lesser priority will be 
given to an applicant concentrating in liter- 
ature. A proposed program of study in liter- 
ature should clearly reflect a major interest 
in Latin American literature. 
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Procedure for Application: 


Institutions of Higher Education. Grad- 
uate schools wishing to recommend appli- 
cants for this fellowship program should 
write to the Chief, Language Development 
Section, for information. Each graduate 
school will establish a faculty committee 
which will distribute application materials 
and advise students on suitable programs 
of study and local requirements for admis- 
sion. The committee will evaluate and rank 
applications and forward them to the Of- 
fice of Education by February 15 for na- 
tional evaluation and announcement of 
awards by April 1. Such committees will 
begin operation by November. 

Graduate Students. Applicants for fel- 
lowship aid must apply directly to graduate 
schools, not to the Office of Education. A 
detailed brochure concerning Program B 
(Latin American) Fellowships will be 
available in October. 


IV. POSTDOCTORAL AND SPECIAL 
STUDY SUPPORT CNDEA, VI, 
Sec. 601b). 


The Commissioner, under the authoriza- 
tion employed in the graduate fellowship 
program discussed in III, above, may also 
provide stipends for non-matriculating, 
advanced study by individuals requiring 
special training. For example, special in- 
struction may be advisable in the area 
studies concept (for professors of Latin 
American history, anthropology, sociology, 
etc.), in structural linguistics (for profes- 
sors of Spanish or Portuguese), or in in- 
tensive Spanish or Portuguese language 
(for professional or technical personnel 
preparing to spend some time in Latin 
America). It is expected that when needs 
for such special instruction are identified, 
the Office of Education will make appro- 
priate arrangements with an institution of 
higher education, usually one which is 
operating an NDEA Latin American 
center. At present, no procedures for ap- 
plication can be detailed. Inquiries may be 
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addressed to the Chief, Language Develop- 


ment Section. 


V. RESEARCH AND STUDIES 
CNDEA, VI, Sec. 602). 

The Commissioner of Education is au- 
thorized, directly or by contract, (i) to 
make studies and surveys to determine the 
need for increased or improved instruction 
in modern foreign languages and other 
fields necessary to provide full under- 
standing of the areas, regions, or countries 
in which such languages are commonly 
used, (ii) to conduct research on more ef- 
fective methods of teaching such languages 
and in such other fields, and Ciii) to de- 
velop specialized materials for use in such 
training, or in training teachers of such 
languages cr in such fields. 

Since the beginning of the NDEA, 
various projects have been initiated deal- 
ing with instruction in languages used in 
Latin America. A whole new course of 
study for Spanish in secondary schools is 
being developed, oriented to the audio- 
lingual approach (Glastonbury Public 
Schools, Connecticut). Sound-film aids to 
the learning of spoken Spanish (Univ. of 
Southern California) and visual aids for 
the teaching of basic grammatical problems 
in Spanish CUCLA) will soon be ready 
for classroom use. A fully programmed 
course in Spanish, using the “teaching 
machine” self-instruction technique, is now 
in the trial and revision stage (Univ. of 
Michigan). Tests have been created to 
measure the qualifications of teachers of 
Spanish in seven competencies, and other 
tests are in development to provide a 
standardized procedure and measure for 
group examination of the four skills in the 
use of Spanish, applicable to students in 
both high school and college (both test- 
ing projects, Modern Language Association 
of America). An evaluation is in progress 
dealing with the teaching of Spanish in the 
elementary schools and its effect on 
achievement in other selected subject areas 
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(St. Paul Public Schools, Minnesota). 


New instructional materials are in 
preparation for elementary and intermedi- 
ate Portuguese at the college level (Univ. 
of Wisconsin), an outline history and an- 
thology of Brazilian literature is under way 
CUCLA), and special instructional record- 
ings in Portuguese are being assembled 
(Broadcasting Foundation of America). 
Courses of instruction in three variant 
forms of the Quechua language are being 
developed (Cornell Univ.). 


New research under NDEA authoriza- 
tion depends upon the identification of (a) 
significant problems, and (b) qualified 
individuals and/or agencies to perform the 
research. Among needed projects are: (1) 
an up-to-date survey of teaching and re- 
search resources on Latin America, in the 
United States, as well as an appraisal of 
lacunae in our present knowledge of Latin 
America; (2) development of a roster of 
U.S. language and area specialists in Latin 
America; (3) study conferences on particu- 
lar Latin American topics which have been 
neglected; (4) a thorough linguistic survey 
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of Latin America (including varieties of 
Spanish, Portuguese, French and Amer- 
indian languages); (5) creation of Portu- 
guese language-teaching materials for the 
secondary schools; (6) study conferences 
of school administrators to investigate 
means for strengthening present teaching 
about contemporary Latin America; (7) 
development of contrastive analyses re- 
vealing cultural differences. 


Procedure for Application: 

Individuals, educational institutions, and 
other agencies. Attention is directed to the 
fact that a contract program is authorized, 
with no provision for grants-in-aid. All 
projects are developed through negotiations 
leading to a contract between the Office 
of Education and an individual or an insti- 
tution. Careful consideration is given to all 
proposals received. Inquiries should be 
addressed to: 


KennetH W. MiLpENBERGER 

Chief, Language Development Section 
Financial Aid Branch 

Division of Higher Education 
Washington 25, D.C. 


SHOP-TALK 


AIDS TO THE STUDY OF LITERATURE 


Garpiner H. Lonpon 
University of Connecticut 


Our colleagues in the fields of English 
and American literatures have, for a long 
time, been making use of numerous, 
readily available pamphlets and_ books 
which are intended as reference and orien- 
tation for students of those literatures. 
These. works provide explanations of liter- 
ary trends, definitions, methods of analysis, 
biographies, and kindred matters that are 
essential to a more meaningful study of 
letters. Although these valuable, and, in- 
deed, necessary books are also available to 
teachers of Hispanic and other literatures, 
they are only seldom called to our attention. 
Yet, for the teacher they are helpful in 
the organization of instruction in literature, 
and for students they are profitable sources 
of information, making for more perceptive 
reading and giving guidance for further 
research. 

The following notes offer, with a mini- 
mum of explanation, a sampling of the 
texts that are easily gotten from publishers 
in this country. The list is, of course, 
nothing like complete; it is meant to offer 
only an idea of the type of text to be had 
rather than an exhaustive enumeration. 
The number of such books is great, (and 
new ones appear from time to time), all 
of them are useful to one extent or 
another, and a search through one will 
lead to numerous others not listed below. 

The titles here fall into two general 
categories. The first includes those of 
orientation, which provide information on 
the mechanics of literature, succinct gen- 
eralities concerning kinds, sources, attitudes 
—in sum, the conte as well as the artistic 
and intellectual milieu of literary produc- 
tion. The second grouping, that of intro- 
duction to analysis and interpretation, is 
made up of texts devoted to the effects of 
literature, its analysis, and evaluation. All 
of the works listed are in English and most 
of the examples are drawn from literatures 


in that language, but the principles dis- 
cussed are eplicahhe to other literatures. 
There are, of course, similar works also in 
Spanish with a more direct bearing on 
Hispanic literatures in particular, but none 
has been included here since they are not 
so easy to obtain, or even learn about. 

The prices quoted here were taken, in 
the main, from other listings and do not 
necessarily coincide with those current at 
the time of this publication. 


GENERAL ORIENTATION 

1. M. H. Abrams: A Glossary of Liter- 
ary Terms. (Rinehart English Pamphlets). 
Rinehart and Company, Inc., 7th printing, 
1959, 105 pp., $1. Uncomplicated explan- 
ations illustrated with English literature; 
usable in high school as well as college. 

2. William Flint Thrall and Addison 
Hibbard: A Handbook to Literature. Re- 
vised and enlarged by C. Hugh Holman. 
The Odyssey Press, 1960, 598 pp., $3.75. 
Much more detailed and extensive than 
number I, containing, according to the dust 
jacket, more than 1,000 items “pertinent 
to history, criticism, and interpretation of 
literature.” Terms and explanations are not 
limited to literature in English; a compre- 
hensive, convenient reference for college 
students and teachers. 

3. Karl Beckson and Arthur Ganz: A 
Reader's Guide to Literary Terms. (Noon- 
day 203). Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, 2nd. 
edition, 1961, 230 pp., $1.95. More com- 
prehensive than number 1, not so extensive 
as 2. 

4. Lillian H. Hornstein, G. D. Percy, 
and Sterling A. Brown: The Reader's Com- 
panion to World Literature. (Mentor 
Book, MT 232). The New American 
Library, 4th printing, 1958, 493 pp., 75c. 
Has explanations of literary concepts, brief 
biographies of authors from many countries 
and times, a notion of their contributions, 
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summaries of contents and techniques of 
certain milestones in world literature, bits 
of mythology, philosophy, currents of ideas. 

5. Joseph T. Shipley, editor: Diction- 
ary of World Literature. (New Students 
Outline Series, 135) Littlefield, Adams, 
1960, 452 pp., $1.95. Somewhat lengthier 
discussions of topics than in number 4; 
contains some pes not in 4. The two 
are sufhciently different to complement 
each other. 

6. J. Sherwood Weber, editor: Good 
Reading. (Mentor Book, MT 293). New 
American Library, 18th edition, 1960, 287 
pp-, 75c. Contains a starting bibliography 
not only of world literature, but of history, 
sciences, philosophy, and other subjects 
tangentially relevant to literature. 


ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 


a. General 

7. Leon T. Dickinson: A Guide to Liter- 
ary Study. (Rinehart Pamphlets). Rinehart 
and Co., 1959, 90 pp., $1. Intended as an 
introduction to literature for college stu- 
dents, its discussions of meanings and tech- 
niques are usable also by high school 
students. 

8. Ernest Earnest: A Foreword to 
Literature. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1945, 
332 pp., $1.75. A more searching treatment 
of the nature of literature and the prob- 
lems arising in interpretation. A good work 
for college students. 


b. Treatment of genres 
9. Roger Sale, editor: Discussions of the 
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Novel. D. C. Heath, 1960, 101 pp., $1.40. 
Essays on interpretation of the novel by 
authors and critics. 

10. Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn 
Warren: Understanding Fiction. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 2nd. edition, 1959, 688 
pp-, $5. One of a series of well-known, 
much-used anthologies with critical analy- 
ses. See numbers 11] and 15. 

11. Cleanth Brooks and Robert Heil- 
man: Understanding Drama. Holt, 1948, 
674 pp., $7.50. Similar to number 10 in 
form. 

12. Gerald Sanders: A Poetry Primer. 
(Rinehart English Pamphlets). Rinehart, 
23rd printing, 1959, 92 pp., $1. Elemen- 
tary analysis of poetic forms. Similar to 
this, and another of the Rinehart series, is: 
Jacob Korg: An Introduction to Poetry. 
1959, 72 pp., $1. 

13. Edward A. Bloom, Charles H. Phil- 
brick, Elmer M. Blistein: The Order of 
Poetry. The Odyssey Press, 1961, 172 pp., 
$1.50. Besides chapters on analysis of 
fi contains a glossary of terms, and 

a More intensive than num- 


C. Stageberg, Wallace L. 
Anderson: Poetry as Experience. American 
Book Co., 1952, 518 pp., $5. Excellent for 
discussion of poetry in general, for an an- 
thology with glossary, and for examples of 
critical evaluation based on specific poems. 

15. Cleanth Brooks, Robert Penn War- 
ren: Understanding Poetry. Holt. 3rd 
edition, 1960, 584 pp., text edition, $5.25. 
Classic in this field. 


SPANISH FLES BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Copies, with covers, of Agnes M. Brady’s useful bibliography, Materials for Teach- 
ing Spanish in Elementary and Junior High Schools (published in the Sept. 1959 


Hispania) are 
Indiana, 


available for 25c from Prof, L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


AMBASSADOR WITHOUT PORTFOLIO 


Oscar Lewis's prototypes of Mexican 
poverty, in The Children of Sanchez, “lis- 
ten to the radio, . . . read Reader's Digest, 

. . are surprisingly ‘up’ on ideas in the 
common air.”* On his travels down the 
Huallaga River in the wilds of the Peru- 
vian Amazon, José Miguel Quintana writes 
of pining for a book to beguile the hours 
on board his raft but having to content 
himself with two Selecciones del Reader's 
Digest that he picked up in Juanjui, add- 
ing that they “tienen una gran aceptacién 
por estos rumbos.”? It is easy to understand 
the appeal that this window on the outside 
must hold for those locked in the jungles 
of lianas and guacamayas or the jungles of 
the city. The window looks toward us, and 
since so many peer through it we would 
like it to show our world without distortion, 
inhabited by ordinary friendly human be- 
ings and not by the sterotyped Yankee 
imperialists of Communist propaganda. 

e Digest carries more than its share 
of responsibility for the American image 
in countries to the south. To present us 
fairly, its editors must themselves believe 
in our qualities as one nation in a family 
of nations. So I wonder how we are to in- 
terpret an article in its October issue, 
titled “What's Happened to Patriotism?,” 
by Dr. Max Rafferty, Superintendent of 
Schools in La Cafiada, California. Its 
uberous chauvinism needs uninter- 
rupted passage to be savored fully: 

“The flag for which our ancestors bled 
and died has been torn down by a dozen 
comic-opera countries. I don’t know when 
at long last the American people will rise 
in all the power and majesty of their great 
tradition to put an end to this role of in- 
ternational doormat, which becomes us so 
poorly. 

“But I do know one thing. When the 
time comes—and it cannot be far distant— 
we educators had better not be caught 
withholding from the nation’s children the 
wonderful, sharp-edged, glittering sword of 
patriotism. In a word, this means Indoc- 
trination. An ugly word? I think not. But 


if it is ugly to teach children to revere the 
great Americans of the past, to cherish the 
traditions of our country, to hate com- 
munism and its creatures, then I say let’s 
be ugly.” 

Must we, in order to exalt ourselves, 
belittle other nations as “comic-opera coun- 
tries”? As Hispanists we know all too well 
the connotations of this term: freebooters 
like William Walker waging war in Cen- 
tral America and manipulating govern- 
ments to seize economic enterprises; bul- 
lies Rafael Leénidas Trujillo supported in 
his one-man bloody rule until he went so 
far as to try to assassinate the President of 
Venezuela. I do not mean that we as a 
people condoned these things but that 
Americans with the comic-opera mentality 
did, and hardly deserve to be held up be- 
fore the admiring eyes of the young be- 
cause of it. 

Dr. Rafferty’s views on culture are of a 
piece with his views on politics. “The 
sterile culture of the Pueblo Indian looms 
large in our curriculum, but the knightly 
Crusaders” etc., etc., “are now passé.” It is 
a slight exaggeration to say that Indian 
cultures “loom large” anywhere, but the 
preference for those whom many now re- 
gard as romanticized medieval brigands 
over the humble and philosophical and 
remarkably Christian-like Hopi is not one 
that all of us would care to admit to. 

The Pueblo Indian, however, is not the 
real point. Can we, as teachers of foreign 
languages and mediators of foreign cul- 
tures, tolerate an attitude of contempt 
toward other peoples in their struggle 
against conditions less favorable than we 
have had to face? Does it not “become us 
poorly” to vaunt our success and claim for 
success, because it is success, a right to 
“tise in all our power and majesty and put 
an end to this role’—which is either flatu- 
lence or a summons to war? 

Dr. Rafferty’s frank and intemperate es- 
pousal of American supremacy is a warn- 
ing to us foreign-language teachers in an- 
other sense—that we must beware of our 
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friends. He comes with our slogans on his 
lips: “We have been so busy educating 
for ‘life adjustment’ that we have forgotten 
to educate for survival’; “our profession 
has been brainwashed with [among other 
things] . . . ‘Teach the child, not the sub- 
ject.’ ” Tone the words down a bit and we 
could be saying them. But if support for 
restoring the “hard subjects” to the curri- 
culum has to come wrapped in the same 
package with a philosophy expressed in 
terms like “A soulless Thing slavers at us 
today on all continents,” we had better 
open and inspect it before we accept it. 
Trading life adjustment for jingoism is no 
bargain. 

This brings us back to the role of the 
Digest in lending its prestige to Rafferty’s 
extremist views. It seems to symptomize a 
mild schizophrenia. On the one hand is 
the self-image of benevolence braced with 
authority, the personification of the kind- 
ly father. On she other is an increasing in- 
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clination to speak for those self-styled con- 
servatives of whom Walter Lippmann says 
“This reactionary radicalism has a litde 
relation to conservatism as the so-called 
peoples’ democracies beyond the Iron Cur- 
tain have to democracy.” 

For the paternal Digest we can feel an 
amused affection. For the ethnomaniac we 
must prescribe temporary restraint and a 
course in international good manners. 
Please, Mr. Wallace, give us reasoned and 
reasonable appeals: more José Figueres, 
less Max Rafferty. Do this favor to those 
of us who have used Selecciones in our 


classrooms. 


Univ. of Colorado Dwicur L. 


NOTES 


1 Robert Hatch in Nation, 14 Oct. 1961, p. 251. 
2 América Indigena, Julio 1961, p. 194. 


LATIN AMERICAN LITERATURE IN THE SOVIET UNION, 1960 


It has been some time since we ceased 
to take Latin America for granted. We are 
now well aware of the Soviet political 
offensive in this hemisphere, but we know 
little of Russian cultural activities which 
manifest a great interest in things Latin 
American. While this must not be viewed 
with exclusive regard to its political impli- 
cations, we have to ask ourselves whether 
we do match our rival’s interest. A survey 
entitled “E] estudio de la literatura latino- 
americana en la U.R.S.S.” by A. Kotov, in 
Literatura soviética, 1961, No. 6, provides 
some answer to the question. This article 
which appears in the Spanish edition of 
the journal Sovetskaia literatura—it is not 
included in its English version—is found on 
pages 181-185, accompanied by marginal 
notes of Valentin Kotkin on the celebra- 
tion of the 150th anniversary of the birth 
of Sarmiento in Moscow and on the visit 
there of René Depestre (of Haiti and 
Cuba). The article by Kotov surveys the 
works which appeared in 1960, with a 
reference to the older generation of His- 
panists who have trained the scholars of 


today. It reports on a meeting under the 
auspices of the Gorki Institute of World 
Literature where scholarly papers were 
presented which will be published by the 
respective bulletin of the Academy of 
Science. The four papers of that “reunién 
solemne,” which might be comparable to a 
MLA Section Meeting, comprised Vera 
Kuteishchikova’s on Fernandez de Lizardi, 
one by Inna Terterian on the Brazilian 
Tomas Antonio Gonzaga, a paper by Lev 
Ospovat on the poetry of Mariano Melgar 
and Bartolomé Hidalgo, as well as Valeri 
Stolbov’s study on the theme of liberation 
in Marti. 

The Institute of World Literature also 

ublished a collection of essays on the 
NMestaie realist novel of the twentieth 
century, authored by Irina Vinichenko and 
the aforementioned Kuteishchikova and 
Terterian. Lev Ospovat, who also wrote an 
article on Nicold4s Guillén, was responsible 
for the publication of a bio-bibliography 
of Pablo Neruda, likewise in 1960. This 
monograph, as well as the first Soviet 
bibliography of Latin American literature, 
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wholly the work of Leonid Shur, have 
been reviewed by me in other journals. | 
have not yet seen luri Pevtsov’s mono- 
graph on Miguel Angel Asturias. Several 
works of Latin American authors published 
in Russian in 1960 are said to include 
prefaces by Soviet scholars which introduce 
them to the public. Horacio Quiroga, 
Aluizio Azevedo, Ricardo Giiiraldes, and 
Mariano Azuela were thus published re- 
cently. Kotov draws special attention to 
the December 1960 issue of the journal 
Inostrannaia literatura which merits separ- 
ate consideration. 

The entire issue of this organ of the 
Union of Soviet writers is “Dedicated to 
the people of the Latin American lands, 
their fight for a their literature and 
culture”. Significantly, the 270-page issue 
displays on the cover twenty dark-skinned 
working people around a table, joining 
hands under their flags. Inside appears 
a vignette showing Castro followed by 
bearded fighters. The journal which is pro- 
duced for Russian readers is illustrated by 
works of Latin American artists as well as 
photos. More interesting even is its literary 
content. 

It opens with twenty pages of poetry, 
chapters from Pablo Neruda’s political 
Cancién de gesta (1960) which glorifies 
Castro without forgetting Sandino, Arbenz, 
Galindez, etc. The Russian translation by 
Kirsanov is indicative of the vigorous poetic 
language of the Spanish original which I 
have not yet seen. This is followed by 
Miguel Angel Asturias’ novel (somewhat 
abridged) El papa verde (1954), subtly 
rendered by “His Green Holiness” in the 
Russian title. Three poems from Cuba, 
the first by Nicol4s Guillén, precede the 
next prose selection, chapters from Luis 
Enrique Delano’s novel Olga (La base), of 
1958. Four poems from Argentina follow; 
then selections from La brasa en el pico 
del cuervo by Gallegos (1954). A poem by 
Alfonso Reyes and one by José Antonio 
Montero come before Cuba-Si, a political 
essay of Alfredo Varela addressed to the 


Soviet reader. Current literary issues in 
Latin America, especially in the novel, are 
discussed by the team of Kuteishchikova- 
Ospovat-Tererian in the journal’s section on 
criticism. Under the title “In the Struggle 
for Realism and the Popular Spirit” the 
latter are seen as opposed by cosmopolitism 
and formalism, thus reflecting in current 
Soviet jargon controversies of old. This 
article is quite up-to-date; its reference to 
Hispania CAngel Flores’ paper of 1952) is 
the second oldest of the nine footnotes 
ranging from 1954 to 1960 which cite also 
Anderson Imbert, Zum Felde, F. Alegria, 
J. A. Portuonodo, etc. The next item, by 
Alfredo Gravina, is entitled “Life and 
Fate of the Novel.” Then prominent 
Latin American writers of the left reply 
to questions on the place of art and letters 
in the current “struggle for self-determina- 
tion.” In a section on art, the work of 
Siqueiros is discussed by lutkevich, with 
many illustrations. Book reviews, in addi- 
tion to works already listed, include one 
of the Russian version of the Popol Vuh, 
as well as commentaries on books in 
Spanish and Portuguese. A chronicle of 
cultural news involving Latin America 
concludes the spectacular issue. 

We should not overlook its cultural con- 
tent under the strong political seasoning. 
Hans Juretschke rightly stated, when dis- 
cussing Hispanic scholarship in Germany, 
“Curioso es observar que, en el origen eA 
muchos movimientos prohispAnicos, late un 
evidente mévil politico.” (Arbor, Mayo de 
1961, p. 60.) This clearly applies also to 
the recent boom of Hispanism in Russia." 


Georce O. ScHANZER 
St. John’s Univ. N.Y. 


NOTE 


1 Further Latin American materials during the 
first half of 1961 prove that the December 1960 
issue of Inostrannaia Literatura does not represent 
an isolated occurrence. A spotcheck of Soviet 
indices for 1961 reveals more periodical material 
and the publication of ten books translated from 
Svanish within seven weeks. (Knizhnaia Letopis) 


This includes Juan Manuel and Calderén. 


i 
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THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CENTRO MEXICANO DE ESCRITORES 


In August 1961 the Centro Mexicano 
de Escritores celebrated its tenth anniver- 
sary. In this period it has given ninety 
fellowships to seventy-six writers, mostly 
Mexicans but some North Americans, and 
has seen fifty-six books published as a 
result of fellowships. This is only part of 
the record, because one needs to know who 
these seventy-six writers are: Juan Rulfo 
whose Pedro Péramo (Grove Press) has 
gone into translation and publication in 
seven languages; Juan José Arreola, the 
delightful satirist; Carlos Fuentes, who has 
made his own kind of stir both at home and 
with the U.S. publication of his novel 
Where The Air Is Clear (Obolensky); 
Rosario Castellanos The Nine Guardians 
(Faber and Faber, London and Vanguard, 
N.Y.); Emilio Carballido, Sergio Galindo, 
Sergio Magafia, Montes de Oca. In fact 
it is hard to find any young and talented 
Mexican writer who has not had Centro 
encouragement. The amount of the fellow- 
ship is enough to make the difference be- 
tween no time and enough time to write. 

There is also the translation and publica- 
tion program carried on by the Centro, 
which can certainly take credit for a good 

art of the awakening of wide United 
tates interest in Mexican writers. One 
leasant and productive contact is with 
utgers Press (Conquerors and the Con- 
uered edited and translated by Patricia 
e Fuentes, a staff member; and a new 
and beautiful translation of Sahagin by 
Thelma Sullivan, a fellow of the Centro) 
and others in process of negotiation with 
Louisiana Press (City Built on a Lake, an 
anthology of Mexico City, edited by Felipe 
Garcia Beraza and Margaret Shedd) and 
University of California Press. 

Under a special grant the Centro is 
working through assistant-director Ramén 
Xirau on a very complete anthology of 
Mexican literature, being edited and trans- 
lated by Lysander Kemp; Grove Press will 
publish this. 

The little house at Rio Volga #3 near 
the Angel on Reforma, which has been 


the Centro’s home for most of the ten 
years, no longer has room for the many 
marginal activities which seem to fall into 
the Centro’s domain. There is a constant 
flow of interesting visitors; there are round 
tables—for instance just now with Williard 
Van Dyke, David Myers and _ their 
associates who are in Mexico doing a 
documentary film; or last fall the Centro 
was happy to cooperate with the Library 
of Congress and Dr. Francisco Aguilera 
when he came to record contemporary 
Mexican writers reading their own works; 
or the hoped for exchange with the new 
Taller Literario at the Universidad de Con- 
cepcién, in Chile, under the direction of 
Fernando Alegria. There is also cooperation 
with literary associations. A staff member, 
Felipe Garcia Beraza will attend the 6th 
Seminar on the Acquisition of Latin 
American Books. There is a bimonthly 
book bulletin Recent Books in Mexico and 
a book page in The News (Mexico City). 

Part of the Centro’s success is due to its 
excellent Board, first presided over by don 
Alfonso Reyes, later by on eee Jiménez 
Rueda and now by don Carlos Prieto. 
Other members have been or are Arnaiz y 
Freg, Antonio Castro Leal, José Luis 
Martinez, Efrén del Pozo, Eduardo Suarez, 
Julio Torri, Agustin Yaiiez. Financial sup- 
port is about half and half American 
sources including largely the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and Mexican sources includ- 
ing the Banco de México, the National 
University, Fundidora de Monterrey, In- 
stituto de Bellas Artes, Lic. Ramén Beteta, 
The News. 

But, as usual, the solidest and most 
consecutive success comes from an idea, 
and one which the Centro has consistently 
both advocated and lived, the tenet that 
communication when operative always 
brings creative results. There is the com- 
munication which results from young 


writers being given the opportunity to 
write; and the communication between 
Mexican and North American writers, 
which involves criticism of each others 
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manuscripts and vivid and long term per- 
sonal understanding; there is the commun- 
ication between staff members, all of whom 
are writers and the becario groups, between 
the staff and the Board which is partly 
made up of business men with appreciation 
for the arts and partly established writers 


Thursday, December 28 


3:00- 4:30 p.m. SHH Officers 
7:00 - 12:00 p.m. Executive Council 


Friday, December 29 
8:00 a.m. - 2:30 p.m. Registration 
8:30- 10:15 a.m. SHH General Meeting 


10:30- 11:45 a.m. Language Session, 

Chairman, Rodger A. Farley, U.S. Naval 
Academ 

Address of Welcome: Frank Naccarato, 
Morton Junior College, Cicero, Ill. 

1. “Linguistics and the Soft-Sell,” D. 
C. Sheppard, Montana State Univ. 
2. “A Syntactic Verb-Uinit in Spanish,” 
David Feldman, Princeton Univ. 

3. “The Description of the Spanish In- 
terrogative by Early Grammarians,” 
James Chatham, Mississippi State 
College 

4. “Observaciones sobre la pronuncia- 
cién del castellano en Colombia,” D. 
Lincoln Canfield, Univ. of Rochester 


2:30 - 4:30 p.m. FL Program General 
Meeting 


5:00 p.m. AAT Social Hour 
8:15- 9:45 p.m. Business Meeting 
10:00- 11:30 p.m. Executive Council 


Hispania 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PROGRAM OF THE 1961 ANNUAL MEETING 
Palmer House, Chicago, December 28-30 
General Program Chairman, Violet Bergquist 
Evanston Township High School, II. 


like Yafiez or Paz. The Centro welcomes 
whatever results from these interchanges. 
And welcomes, also, meeting interested 
North American visitors. The doors are 
open every afternoon between four and 
eight. 


México, D.F. Marcaret SHEDD 


Saturday, December 30 
8:00- 10:15 a.m. Chapter Breakfast 
9:00 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. Registration 


10:30 a.m. - 12:00 m. Literature Session, 
Chairman, Richard L. Predmore, Duke 
Univ. 

1. “Human Nature and Reason: Con- 
flicting Views from Sixteenth Century 
Spain,” James J. Ryan, Northeastern 
Univ. 

2. “El Quijote en un rectdn 
pensamiento moderno espafiol: Notas 
sobre las actitudes de Unamuno, 
Ortega, Madariaga y Maeztu,” Albert 
Porqueras, Univ. of Missouri 

3. “Rafael Pombo y la poesia antiyanqui 
de Hispanoamérica,” Héctor H. Or- 
juela, Univ. of Southern California 


12:30- 2:30 p.m. Luncheon 
Presidential Address: Victor R. B. Oel- 
schlager, Florida State Univ. 


2:45- 4:30 p.m. Elementary-H.S. Ses- 
sion, Chairman, Francis J. Funke, Dade 
County Jr. College, Miami, Fla. 

1. “Algunas ‘Ayudas’ dan buen _resul- 
tado al maestro de espafiol,” Hilario 

S. Pefia, FL Supervisor, Los Angeles 

2. “Breaking the Sound Barrier—Devel- 
oping Oral Fluency with Third-year 


lo del 
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High School Students who have been 
Taught Traditionally,” Joanna Jolly, 
R. J. Wasson H.S., Colorado Springs 
3. “The Junior High School Language 
Course: its Special Problems and 
Techniques,” Luke J. Nolfi, Brighton 
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4. “Ordenacién y coordinacién de la 
ensenanza de lenguas de las escuela 
elemental a la superior,” Mrs. Maria 
Lacayo, Spanish Coordinator, Leon 
County Schools, Tallahassee, Fla. 


THE 1962 AATSP NATIONAL SPANISH CONTESTS 


The National Association of Secondary 
School Principals has placed this contest 
on the Approved List of National Contests 
and Activities for 1961-62. 

The sixth annual AATSP National 
Spanish Contest for Secondary School 
Students will be held March 31-April 14, 
1962. All teachers of Spanish are urged 
to enter their second, third and fourth 
year students. 

Contestants: all students currently en- 
rolled in second, third and four year 
Spanish classes at public, private and pa- 
rochial schools are eligible. (Those of 
Spanish-speaking parents or those who 
have learned Spanish or another foreign 
language outside of class should indicate 
this on their papers to qualify for a special 
series of awards at the national level.) 

Divisions: 

Spanish II — Ist or 2nd semester of 
2nd year Spanish 

Spanish III — Ist or 2nd semester of 
3rd year Spanish 

Spanish IV — Ist or 2nd semester of 
4th year Spanish 

(Note: there is only one exam in each 
division. ) 

Examinations: standard objective ex- 
aminations in three parts: Part I (aural) 
is recorded on tape (Highland Latin 
American pronunciation); Parts II (gram- 
mar) and ft (reading) are printed. A key 
for hand or machine scoring is furnished 
with each order of tests. Time required: 
about an hour and three quarters. Students 
should be advised that a number of items 
in each form are necessarily centered on 
fine, technical or uncommon concepts in 
order to discriminate between good, ex- 
cellent and outstanding performance. It 


should be emphasized that no one is ex- 
pected to achieve 100. Median scores are 
generally in the 50-70 range. 

To enter the Contest: Before February 
1, 1962, send order to the Chapter Treas- 
urer (or Chapter Contest Chairman) for 
the chapter serving you. (See list of Chap- 
ter Treasurers in Hispania). Each order 
must include the number of students IN 
EACH DIVISION and the payment of 
ten cents per examination. You are urged 
to send in your orders early for 1962 ma- 
terials to allow sufhcient time for handling 
in case there has been a change in the 
local contest chairmanship. (All 1962 ma- 
terials will be sent on or about March 15. 
All parts of a shipment may not reach you 
at the same time.) 

To obtain the tape recordings for Span- 
ish II, III or IV send $5.50 for each tape 
recorded examination desired (II, Ll or 
IV) to the National Chairman before 
February 1, 1962. Tape recordings will be 
sent directly to those who request them un- 
less the local Contest Chairman has ar- 
ranged for testing centers. 

or those who prefer to supply their own 
tape, the aural comprehension portion of 
any examination (Il, III or IV) will be 
recorded for $2 on the tape supplied. Tapes 
must be new or in excellent condition and 
completely erased in order to insure satis- 
factory recording quality. Only standard 
1200 foot, seven inch reels can be accepted. 
No tapes can be accepted after February 
10 since all recordings will be duplicated 
shortly after that date. (A limited num- 
ber of new tapes will be prepared at each 
level as a reserve for possible late orders. ) 
The appropriate tape recordings must be 
administered to all students desiring eligi- 
bility for national awards. The entire ex- 
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amination must be administered on or 
before April 14. 

(In order to insure that our recordings 
can be used on all types of standard ta 
recorders, decision was again made to offer 
AATSP recorded aural comprehension 
tests only at the 7/2” per second speed, on 
a standard 7”, 1200 ft. reel of tape re- 
corded on a single track. Since the tests run 
from 20 to 25 minutes, only one examina- 
tion can be recorded on a tape. Use of 
slower speeds, dual tracks, or smaller reels 
would create problems and make the whole 
operation unnecessarily complicated and 
costly. 


Awards: Most local chapters are arrang- 
ing to offer prizes for olan of teachers 
within the chapter. It is planned that a 
number of awards and scholarships will 
also be made at the national level in 1962. 
The three highest scoring examination 
papers at each level should be forwarded 
to the National Chairman by May 1, 1962. 
Please send all other scored papers to Prof. 
John H. Hartsook, Dept. of Sesion Lan- 
guages, Temple University, Philadelphia 
22, Pa., for statistical and item analysis. 

Use of IBM or other standard answer 
sheets when available is requested to facili- 
tate scoring and statistical studies. 


Time never weighs heavily on my hands, 
but in 1961 jvuela que vuela! Just day be- 
fore yesterday was the January of planning 
and today is already the December of reck- 
oning accomplishments. In fact, the inter- 
vening months of yesterday flew by so 
busily that I must now tax my wits to report 
selectively the salient developments which 
crowded themselves into this fleeting span 
of time. 

Enthusiastic welcome has been accorded 
to the Association’s expansion beyond the 
high school level of its active encourage- 
ment of excellence by seeking out and 
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DEL DICHO AL HECHO HAY GRAN TRECHO 


Announcement of results will be pub- 
lished in the September, 1962, issue of 
Hispania. (Teachers of highest scoring 
students will be contacted as early as pos- 
sible in May.) 

(Copies of last year’s examinations may 
be obtained directly from the National 
Chairman at 10c each while supplies last. 
Requests for less than four copies should 
be accompanied by remittance and a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for EACH 
examination desired. Tapes may be or- 
dered at $5.50 each. Be sure to specify 
which year levels—II, III or IV—you desire 
and tate clearly that you wish last year's 
(1961) tapes or exams. These practice ma- 
terials will be sent out within five days of 
receipt of remittance.) 

Late orders from teachers for printed ex- 
aminations and new tapes (after Feb. 1, 
1962) will be accepted only by the Na- 
tional Chairman for competition at the 
national level. Only the local contest of- 
ficials will decide whether or not to admit 
late entries to local competition, and/or 
testing centers. 


Harry T. Cuarty, Chairman 
1810 Chadbourne Avenue 


Madison 5, Wisconsin 


giving special recognition to honors-calibre 
candidates for B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. 
degrees in Spanish and Portuguese. In 
Chicago Dr. Charles L. King will present 
specific recommendations on behalf of his 
Committee for implementing this AATSP 
Honors Program and for the prospective 
1963 selection of three high school teachers 
to be recipients of $7500 Fellowships. 
Since these “Charles E. Merrill Trust 
Fellowships” (administered by ACLS) 
have lighted the torch, we are hopeful 
that other agencies and foundations will 
see their way clear to help our Association 
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Tue Presiwent’s Corner 


improve competence and reward distin- 
guished teachers as well as brilliant stu- 
dents in the years ahead. 

We are extremely grateful for the cordial 
offer which roamed x Jaime Benitez ex- 
tended to our Association to provide 
attractive working quarters at the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico for the Spanish Diction- 
ary Project Committee. Prior to concentrat- 
ing formally in any locale on the vast 
lexicographical compilation itself, however, 
the Committee decided that it would be 
wise to hold a Conference in which lexi- 
cographers could establish criteria, prepare 
a guidance manual for collaborators, and 
calculate the budgetary requirements for 
assembling and publishing the proposed 
bilingual dictionary. In August, having 
completed lengthy Committee consulta- 
tions, Dr. Francis C. Hayes outlined a 
petition seeking NDEA funds to defray 
the expenses of conducting such a Con- 
ference early in 1962. The proposal was 
signed at once and submitted on behalf of 
the Association to the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. While awaiting the avail- 
ability of funds for next spring, the Com- 
mittee has proceeded with negotiations for 
this important Conference including the 
selection of a full-time Director for the 
project. Details will be reported in 
Chicago. 

Dr. Lurline V. Simpson’s Committee has 
completed a nation-wide evaluation of 
teaching materials in our field as the con- 
tribution of AATSP to the critical revision 
of the MLA Materials List (organized by 
the FL Program Research Center under 
the direction of Donald D. Walsh). We 
owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Simpson 
and her collaborators for the skill and 
speed with which they dispatched their 
huge undertaking. When the revised Ma- 
terials List becomes generally available, it 
should provide language teachers with the 
most beneficial reference-guide the profes- 
sion has ever enjoyed. 

Enormous pressures from every con- 
ceivable source have been brought to bear 
upon the Congress to continue, expand, 
and improve the provisions of the NDEA. 
Until we know which of the many recom- 
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mended changes are being favorably con- 
sidered by the Congress, however, it is 
difficult to predict whether the advant- 
ageous impact of the legislation upon our 
profession will increase or diminish. In the 
meantime, AATSP members have reason 
to be delighted by the $1,700,000 Latin 
American Studies Program which was in- 
augurated last August under NDEA Title 
VI, Program B (Language Development) 
in connection with President Kennedy's 


“Alliance for Progress.” Dr. Mildenberger 
or Dr. Cookson will personally explain he 
details of this exciting program at our An- 
nual Business Meeting in Chicago. 


Last summer I was notified that on June 
28 the Representative Assembly of the 
National Education Association, meeting 
in Atlantic City, had voted unanimously 
to establish a Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages to serve the following purposes: “to 
promote an effective program of modern 
and classical foreign language education in 
schools and colleges of the United States; 
to act as a clearing house for information 
on foreign language activities; to cooperate 
with all associations of foreign language 
teachers; to supplement existing services 
available to foreign language teachers; and 
to represent the profession of foreign lan- 
guage education in the NEA.” The officers 
of the Interim Board of Directors for the 
new Department are: Mrs. Genevieve S. 
Blew, Chairman; Dr. Joseph C. Hutchin- 
son, Secretary; Mr. Jermaine D. Arendt, 
Treasurer. “Eligible for membership in the 
DFL will be members of the NEA who 
are interested in FLs and their teaching. 
The dues will be $5 for regular member- 
ship, $25 minimum for sustaining member- 
ship, $100 for life membership, and $2 for 
student NEA members. Like all new 
organizations the NEA Department of 
Foreign Languages is dependent on the 
support of its members and the good will 
of its sister organizations. It will support 
the professional efforts of these sister or- 
ganizations and will not seek members in 
them (although it will, of course, welcome 
volunteer members). And it will actively 
explore ways in which cooperative efforts 
can be made in the interest of our pro- 
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fession. In this spirit it requests the moral 
support of foreign language teachers and 
organizations everywhere and of all friends 
of foreign languages.” On behalf of 
AATSP | offered our congratulations and 
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cooperation to Mrs. Blew. 
Best wishes for a Merry Christmas. I 
hope to see you in Chicago. 


Victor R. B. 


ADJECTIVES FORE AND AFT: POSITION AND FUNCTION IN SPANISH 


Gorpon T. Fisx 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


1. One modern textbook devotes eight 
words to this important and puzzling sub- 
ject: “Descriptive adjectives generally fol- 
their noun; others precede.” Ramsey's 
treatment is much more detailed and ac- 
curate, but it contains a number of 
erroneous statements and refers to such 
arbitrary factors as length of adjective or 
adverb, individual preferences and of 
course, euphony; all qualified by those 
weasel words “generally” and “usually.” 
Later investigators have counted and sorted 
their thousands but have added little to 
our knowledge. Spanish syntax is rigid and 
logical, there is a reason for everything, 
free variation is rare, and word order, like 
other features of the language, is deter- 
mined by specific factors of meaning, func- 
tion, and history. I have attempted to 
isolate these factors and to set forth my 
findings in detail, so that from them may 
be culled better pedagogical criteria than 
those heretofore available. This study, 
limited to modern prose, disclosed no 
regional or social differences; so far as 
position of adjectives is concerned, world- 
wide Spanish is a unit, even though an 
occasional author may trademark his work 
with unorthodox inversions, like the one 
who always writes andantes caballeros. 

2. It can almost be said that normal 
position is before the noun: descriptive 
adjectives follow it only when selective, 
and not always then; others, only in special 
constructions particular to each word or 
group. True adjectives are normally des- 


criptive, naming qualities or attributes of 
origin, class, kind, time, place, condition, 
or action, and cannot always be distin- 
guished from participles, which obey identi- 
cal laws of placement when attributive. 
Quantitative, ordinal, indefinite, demon- 
strative and possessive adjectives do not 
name such attributes. Loss or acquisition 
of descriptive value accounts for many 
seeming deviations from the basic principle 
stated above. 


DESCRIPTIVE 


3. When selective, these are precise, 
factual, outstanding, and expressive of 
choice of either noun or attribute: 


En el mundo de la vida profesional y comer- 
cial, la ca4mara de comercio hispana sera una 
seleccién de figuras responsables, representantes 
de la colonia entera y dignas de este pais 
acogedor. 


When nonselective, they tend to be 
vague, affective, matter of course, and do 
not signal choice: 


En el concurso de belleza concurrian noventa 
bellas muchachas, luciendo sus esbeltas figuras 
en los suntuosos hoteles de Miami Beach y bajo 
el ardiente sol de esta concurridisima playa. Entre 
las encantadoras candidatas al codiciado titulo de 
Miss Universo figuraba la britanica Helen 
Higgins. Después de rigurosos ensayos fué elegido 
en galante lid la simpatica sefiorita Fulana de Tal. 


Conscious recognition of this dichotomy 
is not always as easy as in the foregoing 
quotations; hence the necessity of detailed 
treatment. 


|| 
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SELECTIVE 

4. Restrictive adjectives specify, classify, 
define, or contrast, isolating individuals or 
categories from others of the same denom- 
ination. They are precise, factual, and 
necessary in the context: their deletion 
changes the meaning and may render the 
utterance unintelligible: El gato doméstico 
es un carnivoro felino de tamano inferior 
al del gato montés y de colores varios. All 
but one of the adjectives quoted in the first 
part of par. 3 are restrictive. Some adjec- 
tives are so factual, precise and restrictive 
by nature that it is hard to conceive of 
their use before the noun. This is especially 
true of words which express the nice dis- 
tinctions of modern thought and science: 
angulos adyacentes o opuestos, sentido pa- 
ralelo 0 contrario, inicial, terminal, interior, 
exterior, internacional, cerebral, lingiiistico, 
hipertiroideo, swpersénico; hence, 1 sup- 
pose, Ramsey's reference to “length of 
adjective.” 

5. Pictorial adjectives name outstanding 
attributes chosen in literary style to fill in 
details of a word picture without neces- 
sarily isolating individuals or kinds: 
Cuando Platero y yo entramos por la 
oscuridad morada de la calle miserable que 
da al rio seco, los nifios juegan a asustarse. 
. . . Platero daba coces al aire claro y suave. 
These adjectives are not used to distinguish 
one kind of darkness, street, or river from 
another, and all the children are poor; nor 
did Platero specify clear and soft air as 
target for his hoofs; their omission im- 
poverishes the text but does not change 
the meaning. De trecho en trecho unas 
tachas de sangre roja se destacaban sobre 
la nieve blanca tells us nothing new about 
blood or snow and certainly does not imply 
the existence of blue blood or red snow! 


6. Ethnic or other affiliation may be 
redundantly expressed by a nonrestrictive 
adjective in order to mark the close or 
exclusive association of the characteristic 
with the group; such adjective may apply 
to all individuals denoted by t}~ noun: el 
primer esptitnic ruso, la misa etélica, los 
gauchos argentinos y los cowboys norte- 
americanos, this last being without thought 
of Uruguayan gauchos. 
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7. Explanatory adjectives name cause or 
concomitant of some action mentioned in 
the context and are condensations of non- 
restrictive clauses: Sobre la camisa mojada 


se veian las costillas, invisible if the shirt 


were dry. Pierde el tiempo en calaveradas 
estupidas, which are always stupid and a 
waste of time. Volvid a su Mallorca natal, 
‘where he was born.’ They often admit an 
intensive expression in paraphrase: ser 
digna de este pais acogedor—que es tan aco- 
gedor; furioso porque porque le arrancamos 

su casona triste—que era tan triste; an- 
dando despacio sobre el hielo resbaladizo. 
They may even be paraphrased by an ab- 
stract noun: Dios misericordioso me ha 
dado el consuelo de poder evocar ese 
mundo magico,—la misericordia de Dios y 
... la magia .. . Tiene fé en la revolucién 
aunque critica acerbamente sus caudillos 


barbaros—la barbaridad de sus caudillos. 


I have found no reference in the litera- 
ture to nonrestrictive adjectives, but on the 
contrary a persistent effort to cram all em- 
barassing cases into the Procrustean bed of 
the restrictive. Bull, on p. 36 of “Spanish 
adjective position and theory of valence 
classes” (Hispania, XXXVIII, 1955, pp. 32- 
38) is at pains to justify el Dios poderoso, 
in view of the monotheistic majuscule, say- 
ing that it may “just possibly suggest some 
limitation of the universality of God by 
admitting the existence of another such 
entity.” Suzanne Jacobs, in her dissertation 
on “Position of the adjective in modern 
Spanish” (Washington University, St. 
Louis, 1948) struggles manfully to support 
this position against her own clear evi- 
dence, saying on p. 92, anent ‘De cara al 
cielo, su figura demesurada se destacé como 
encendida sobre el fondo luminoso del 
amanecer. Las afirmaciones concretas de 
Bonafaux no eran dificiles de rebatir. De 
ahf vienen la célera, el mal humor, . . . y 
los modales bruscos de esta calle.’ ” “In these 
sentences it is implied that the complete 
background of the dawn was not luminous, 
that all the affirmations of Bonafaux were 
not concrete, and that all the manners of 
the street were not rude.” Just the opposite 
is true: all the background was luminous, 
all the statements were concrete, and all 
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the manners were rude! In another recent 
dissertation the following was disapproved 
by a Castillian member of the faculty: 
siempre los montones de trapos y de paja 
en el suelo, donde duerme la numerosa 
familia. Since the size of the family ac- 
counts in part for the rags and the straw, 
correction was made to familia numerosa. 


NONSELECTIVE 

8. When nonselective, adjectives are 
frequently in orbital meaning, and are 
thus vague, hard to define, and with many 
synomyms but seldom with antonym: la 
pobre muchacha rica makes sense, but not 
la richa muchacha pobre; altos funcionarios, 
not bajos funcionarios; viva inquietud is 
scarcely different from mucha inquietud, 
but muerta inquietud is impossible. Still, 
vives colores and colores vivos are both 
acceptable in appropriate context since 
the meaning, though orbital, is not far 
from that of the nuclear pair vivo-muerto, 
and invites selection and contrast. 

9. They must be in harmony with their 
noun as used in the context, natural and 
appropriate to it: la abovedada espalda del 
viejo, not del nifo, unless the latter is 
known to be deformed; not alegre labor but 
triste labor, la labor alegre de la paz; feo 
caserén, because the noun means casa 
grande y destartelada. One can say una fea 
enfermedad, even el feo yanqui, but not 
una fea obra de arte, unless with prejudice, 
una fea obra de arte moderno; intimo 
amigo, not intimo enemigo, but Enemigo 
intimo, novela de Antonio Gala; enorme 
elefante, even una enorme rata, but not un 
emorme ratoncillo. 

Affective 

10. Affective adjectives disclose emo- 
tions, attitudes, and impressions, in addi- 
tion to any information they may impart; 
they imply the speaker’s interest in the 
action or object. In recibi ayer la triste 
noticia de su fallecimiento; la infeliz senora 
acabé por morirse de pesadumbre the ad- 
jectives express sorrow and sympathy but 
give no news. In the following, one ad- 
jective of each pair suffices to show that 
the speaker was affected, the other is 
pictorial: El mds impresionante silencio 


rodeaba esta escena patética; el patético reo 
mantuvo un silencio impresionante. Note 
the expression of annoyance, and the un- 
moved listener's acceptance of the fact: 
—Siempre tiene la picara costumbre de 
cerrar la puerta como en el campo de fiitbol. 
—Pues si que es una costumbre picara. In 
exclamations with tan and mds the adjec- 
tive is specific, and selective value is dom- 
inant: jQué casa mds linda! j;Una mu- 
chacha tan listal, but j;Qué bonita mu- 
chacha!, though there are occasional devi- 
ations from the pattern. 


1]. Attitudes are pro and con—appreci- 
ation, depreciation, approval, disapproval, 
like, dislike, enthusiasm, indifference—and 
are connoted by adjectives of most varied 
meaning: una camara de poetas de rudo 
barbara acento, una seca enumeracion de 
localidades, la desastrosa politica de la casa 
de Austria, la estuipida y sangrienta fiesta, 
hipdcrita silencio, su sabio gobierno, ini- 
tiles polémicos y ciegos patriotismos, poesia 
de claro entendimiento y tierno corazén, 
subiéndose los caidos pantalones de andrajo, 
vagos y absurdos simulacros primaverales, 
en mi humilde opinidn, lejos de mi alegre 
Puerta del Sol, sus defectuosos y juveniles 
dramas, un caudillo de dudosa moralidad. 
Obviously many of the above adjectives 
could be used selectively and restrictively if 
not introduced as an expression of feeling 
or opinion: acento barbaro, politica desas- 
trosa, polémicos iniitiles, moralidad dudosa. 
Many such adjectives are quantitative with 
descriptive and affective coloring: La con- 
ferencia se desarrolla en total armonia ex- 
presses approval; but completa, entera, or 
even mucha or toda would mean much the 
same thing. 

12. Moral and esthetic qualities more 
frequently evoke expressions of warm feel- 
ing than of cold fact, with corresponding 
effect upon the statistics of syntax: el 
honroso uniforme de la marina, los injustos 
cargos que pesaban sobre ellos, el feo case- 
ron de la Castellana, bellas muchachas 
luciendo sus esbeltas figuras, lo que me hizo 
sufrir mi dulce y benéfica familia, la per- 
a colaboracién del hombre y la mujer. 

atered down, they may become honorific 
or pejorative clichés: ilistrisimo y excelente 


4 

- 
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principe, el reverendo padre, malditos tiem- 
pos, ese condenado sargento. 

13. Bueno and malo are very vague and 
have many orbital meanings; for this rea- 
son and because they almost always ex- 
press attitude as well as fact, and for his- 
torical reasons, they precede the noun, 
even when selective and restrictive, ex- 
cept in special situations—Mi novio acaba 
de tomar en traspaso la mejor fruteria que 
hay en la calle del Buen Samaritano. Con 
todo el buen sabor de los frutos y con su 
buena alacancia el buen mozo es lo que 
se llama un buen partido—En el buen 
tiempo acarreamos, en el mal tiempo dor- 
mimos.—Llevabamos en ese momento la 
peor parte. ;Qué puede significar una buena 
o una mala vecindad? Es un buen obrero, 
un trabajador infatigable. Fuman buenos 
cigarros y pipas largas. Se dice “mala vida” 
o sea “vida alegre.” 

14. They follow when meaning virtu- 
ous, benevolent, well-made, or the op- 
posite: ;Que horribles infiernos sufren las 
personas buenas del mundo! Tenia una 
mujer mds mala que la carne de pescuezo. 
Ahora he leido una novela muy buena. Nos 
dan unas judias mds malas que un dolor. 
El jaleo no fué contra el autor de un drama 
mds bueno o malo. Para buen apetito no 
hay pan malo. Only one example of post- 
positive mejor or peor was recorded: Nos 
gritabamos cosas de ingenio mejor o peor. 
In one article consulted, unos buenos 
amigos was said to be in “free variation” 
with unos amigos buenos: they are quite 
different in meaning and variation is far 
from free. 

15. Impressions are created by qualities 
out of the ordinary in intensity, impor- 
tance, difficulty, strangeness, rarity, and 
the like, and when strong enough are ac- 
companied by awe, surprise, excitement, 
etc.: La asombrosa dificultad nos hizo parar. 
El senor Jacob era un ser de extrafias cos- 
tumbres. Notamos inmediatamente su agi- 
tada dindémica. Esta critica situacién ha 
colocado el pais al borde de una revolucién. 
gozamos de maravillosa quietud. Son mds 
atentos a la platica que af dificil equilibrio. 
Pio Baroja fué uno de los menos letdos y 
mds notables espafioles de los tiempos 


modernos. Indifference, lack of impression: 
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un hombre de mediana estatura. 

16. Magnitude and extent—physical or 
figurative—create impressions big dia- 
mond, wow!; a short time, pooh!) and are 
expressed by words that are notably im- 
precise and illogically applied: an angstrom 
is 0.0000000001 millimeters long, but it is 
the shortest unit of length; a long walk is 
shorter than a long voyage, or a short voy- 
age, for that matter; high mountains in 

ew England are low hills in California; 
most of Canaveral Heights is under water; 
the Spanish geometers tell us that no matter 
how thin one is, todo cuerpo tiene grueso. 
Such adjectives therefore stand before their 
noun more often than not: Dimos un 
largo paseo ayer. Dejamos el ancho bulevar 
para entrar en un estrecho callején. Vuelvo 
de una corta visita. Estuvieron largo rato 
mirandonos. Es un alto funcionario del 
reino. La enciclopedia consta de 92 gruesos 
tomos. But if measured, compared, inferred 
from context, or out of harmony with 
the noun: una cana larga de dos metros, 
hilo un poco mds grueso, un sombrero de 
alas anchas, una avenida estrecha, which 
last is so disharmonic that it is probably 
not quotable. Note the interplay of fact 
and impression: Si dividimos en un nt- 
mero de partes suficientemente grande la 
unidad, y tomamos por nueva unidad una 
des estas pequefiisimas partes, el resto 
llegar4 a ser tan pequefio como se quiera, 
de donde sigue que podemos, sin error 
sensible, despreciar este residuo infinita- 
mente pequefo. 

17. Grande is the vaguest adjective of 
magnitude, with many orbital meanings, 
and is often merely quantitative, so that it 
occurs before the noun almost as frequent- 
ly as bueno and malo, but not when selec- 
tive: la gran ciudad, un gran patriota, un 
grande sacrificio, gran niimero de ellas, su 
gran sensibilidad y pericia artistica, sin 
gran (mucha) dificultad. But restrictive, 
pictorial, etc.: un muchacho con porvenir 
tan grande en la fabrica, dos libros de un 
interés cientifico grande; al pie del pino 
grande y redondo de la Pea. Translation 
as “great” or “large” does not depend upon 
position, as stated in many textbooks. 

18. Mayor, menor, maximo, minimo 
are more often quantitative than descrip- 
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tive: con la mayor claridad, sin la menor 
dificultad, un estero de menor anchura, 
maximo servicio a minimo costo, para pres- 
tar mayor 0 menor ritmo a las formas. But: 
una solicitud mayor que la del viejo. In Al 
mayor lado se opone el mayor dangulo the 
nouns, not the adjectives are contrasted. 

19. Superlative is impressive when it 
implies “all,” “all kinds,” or “very”: cono- 
ciendo los mds intimos detalles de su vida, 
but no conociendo los detalles mas intimos. 
Decidieron zahumar los mas apartados rin- 
cones. Penetraron en las mds hondas di- 
mensiones de su espiritu. Las mas violentas 
represalias siguieron a este cruentismo ase- 
sinato. Trataba a las mds bellas mujeres, 

ro sus horas mds intensas las dedicaba a 
lo biblioteca. Positive is occasionally used 
in the same sense: Podria llegar hasta la 
supresién de las libertades politicas y de 
los element ales derechos del hombre; 
i.e., some of the liberties, all of the rights. 
Nonaffective 

20. Few nonselective adjectives are en- 
tirely devoid of affective value, but in the 
following constructions lack of communi- 
cative value, is the most important factor 
beside lack of selectivity itself. 

21. Proper nouns, being limited by defi- 
nition to particular beings or things, do 
not whos admit selective adjectives: la 
calculadora Nicolasa y el cdndido y ena 
morado Tomasito, el finado age Vascon- 
celos, el sabio y eruito rey Juba de Mauri- 
tania, el lugarteniente del ausente Carde- 
nas, la espanolisima Argentinita. But indi- 
viduals of identical appellation, and differ- 
ent aspects of a single individual may be dis- 
tinguished being treated as common nouns: 
los dos Washingtones sudamericanos, un 
Atila moderno, los Esmith’s (sic) continen- 
tales y los Lépez Portorriquenos; el Jehovd 
celoso y guerrero del Antiguo Testamento; 
ya no ef Joe Lewis joven e invencible; 
often by apposition: Alfonso el Sabio 
subdivisions: Alto Egipto, 
Baja California, Alto Rin; Norte América, 
Sud Africa; but with other adjectives: 
Loire Inferior, Mongolia Exterior, América 
Central. 

22. What is universal, inherent, or ex- 
pected in the context and is casually men- 
tioned without materially changing the 
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meaning is nonselective: tu santa madre, 
un violento temporal, una répida coz, el 
primitivo origen, los patrios lares, un don 
de la liberal naturaleza, el inevitable ren- 
dimiento a la fuerza de la muerte, unos 
jévenes de temprana edad, sus rosadas 
ilusiones de futura grandeza, los actuales 
piramides de Teotihuacan. El cristiano lector 
perdone assumes that all readers are Chris- 
tian and forgiving, but el lector norteameri- 
cano no se extrane is directed specifically 
at us. Such adjectives are frequently mere 
literary or journalistic padding as illustrated 
in the second part of par. 3 and in Ram- 
sey’s par. 781, quoting Cervantes, with 
sixteen useless RB veer. in a single sen- 
tence: Apenas el rubicundo Apolo .. . 

23. Adjectives of color precede only 
when they qualify under the above para- 
graph and are at the same time affective: 
azucar que ha perdido su blanco color, im- 
pure and uninviting: la negra empuiiadura 
de la pistola, hasta los piramides y el verde 
delta, las apretadas casas de la blanca Cédiz. 
I have never seen blanca nieve outside 
textbooks. This restriction did not hold in 
older Spanish: el caballero del verde gaban, 
el de la blanca barba. 

24. Joven and viejo are imprecise, in- 
herent, and inescapable attributes; they 
are often affective and seldom selective: 
2Conoces a mi joven amigo Juan Pérez? 
Tt eres un viejo ladrén. Mi novio es un 
joven ingeniero. Jévenes conservadores y 
viejos socialistas respaldan este proyecto. 
Ayer platicaba con un viejo soldado de los 
del 98. But, restrictive: Era el general mds 
joven del ejército. Aqui se ven sdlo baila- 
doras viejas. Era un viejo viejo. It would 
be fruitless to quibble over joven espafiol 
as “young Spaniard” or “Spanish youth.” 

25. Nuevo and viejo normally precede 
when they imply replacement or addition, 
even when selective: El Nuevo Mundo es 
tan viejo como el Viejo Mundo. Nuestro 
nuevo coche serd de segunda mano. Su 
popularidad has decrecido con el adveni- 
miento de una nueva sensibilidad y de 
un diferente gusto. They follow when in 
sharp contrast: Me gusta mds la casa nueva 
aunque es una verdadera antigiiedad. “New 
kind”; “newly made”: Las nuevas genera- 
ciones andan en busca de efectos nuevos. 
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Ferragut veia en casa un hijo nuevo, aun- 
que era el mismo. Viven en una casa nueva, 
recién labrada. Note interplay of meaning 
and position: Crear un amelie nuevo, una 

tria nueva, un nuevo hogar, esto esperan 
les novios. Nuevo and antiguo are ordinal 
when they mark sequence regardless of 
date: el Antiguo Testamento y el Nuevo 
Testamento; mi antiguo profesor de mat- 
maticas. 

26. Principal, with a number of vague 
and scarcely descriptive meanings, pre- 
cedes except when applied to what is fore- 
most in prestige or status: Su principal 
cardcter fué la Griginalidad vidente. La 
descarga amontonaba en las principales 
dérsenas. Le contaban los principales he- 
chos d esu vida. Tenemos oficinas en la 
principales ciudades is purposely vague, as 
ciudades principales would imply restricted 
service. But: se fue por una de las calles 

incipales. Volvié los ojos en direccién de 
gies de Cirilo, una de las cuatro casas 
principales. La contaduria prnicipal de 
Marina lleva la cuenta de todo. El piso 
principal may once have had such connota- 
tion; today it is usually just the third storey. 

At this point, let the reader and those of 
my correspondents who have protested the 
subtlety of Spanish syntax and my exposi- 
tion thereof pause to identify the various 
paragraphs of this article which account 
for the word order of competing slogans 
emblasoned in the neon sky of Mexico: 
CORONA: LA CERVEZA MAS FINA 
and BOHEMIA: LA MAS FINA CALI- 
DAD. 

27. Of two or more modifiers, the least 
precise or essential precedes the noun, even 
though it might follow if alone: Una gran 
casa de ladrillos, una casa grande; fuertes 
zapatos de baqueta, zapatos fuertes; un 
original sombrero blanco, un sombrero muy 
original; con el talle un poco alto, los 
punos grandes y su gran cuello de piel; el 
discutido género francés novisimo, sus des- 
nudas piernecillas terrosas, un transparente 
rayo del sol de las doce, una inmensa y 
cdlida rosa encendida. But if outstanding 
or equally essential, all follow: sobre la 
cabeza inocente e los hijos, la guardia mu- 
nicipal nocturna consumera volante, libros 
de texto aprobados, literatura. moderna es- 
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panola. As amply demonstrated in this and 
preceding paragraphs, libros magnificos 
espanoles, and magnificos libros espanoles 
are not equivalent, as stated in a recent 
article upon this subject. 

28. Chiastic order, a literary device for 
avoiding monotony, may deviate from the 
foregoing priniciples of placement: una 
verja que daba a los més prestigiosos jar- 
dines, a los campos mas maravillosas; lagar- 
tos enormes con el dorso verde, cubierto 
de negras verrugas; un pueblo pequefo y 
de senorial aspecto, un hombre de limpios 
sentimientos y de corazén sano, con mi- 
radas dulces y profanas sonrisas, bonito 
cuerpo y conjunto agradable, por angus- 
tiosa falta de tiempo y con brevedad forzosa, 
su briosa naturalidad y su energia moral. 

29. Some adjectives hint at characteris- 
tics without naming them, and are of 
course nonselective and may be partly 

uantitative: Sintid una indefinible satis- 
accién. Asi no serad posible comprender 
una determinada interpretacién. Los silen- 
cios cervantinos tienen insospechadas sig- 
nificaciones. No tiene particular significan- 
cia. Es una persona de muy distinta con- 
dicién con un diferente punto de mira. 
Tiene indudable talento. Goza de cierta 
popularidad. Cantaba con vivacidad y pecu- 
liar resonancia. After the noun, these re- 
vert to nuclear meaning: un concepto in- 
definible, con ese tono peculiar de arreo de 
ganado, una casa particular. 

30. Adjectives of reality attest the suita- 
bility or unsuitability of the noun as used, 
and can often be paraphrased by adverbs, 
“merely,” “just,” “apparently,” and the 
like: una mera escaramuza, una real pren- 
da, el presunto padre, con aparente interés; 
ya acostadas en nuestras improvisadas cam- 
as, really heaps of saddle cloths; resultando 
el llamado capitén un simple soldado raso; 
maltratado su cuerpo en imaginario com- 
bate, which never really took place. Falso 
precedes when applied to what is consid- 
ered to be result of error, even when re- 
strictive: ;Quién es la Academia para venir 
a hablarnos de la religién verdadera y la 
falsa religién? Tienen falsos dioses, falsas 
creencias, falsas esperanzas. But, implying 
deceit: argumentos falsos que conducen a 
falsas conclusiones; moneda falsa, mone- 


dero falso; testigo falso, but falso testi- 
monio, a Biblical stereotype. 7Quién lee 
hoy las aventuras del falso Quijote? com- 


bines the concepts of deceit with “so- 
called.” 


31. Stereotypes may conform to ancient 
or foreign syntax: llamandose la 
Real Academia Espafiola, en desacuerdo 
con la usanza castiza, anteponiendo a su 
nombre el adjetivo. El maximo comin di- 
visor es la mayor medida comin. En algun 
pais se dice Suprema Corte, en otro, Corte 
Suprema. El pastor sumo es el Sumo Pon- 
tifice. La Compania de los Altos Hornos 
de Mosela, S. A., parrots French; the Span- 
ish say hornos altos. 


NON-DESCRIPTIVE 

True adjectives 

32. Multitude and magnitude are close- 
ly associated in the mind and may be ex- 
pressed by identical adjectives, as shown in 
par. 17 and 18, as well as by adjectives of 
quite other meaning: escaso costo, sus con- 
tadas obras, rarisimas ocasiones, bastantes 
ejemplos, sus repetidos crimenes. Nume- 
roso is not used quantitatively in standard 
language; it denotes only magnitude: fa- 
milia numerosa, not, as one can say in 
French: de nombreuses familles nombre- 
uses. In the case of some frequent adjec- 
tives the distinction between quantitative 
orbital meaning and descriptive nuclear 
meaning is so marked that mobility has 
been lost: media hora, vs. clase media; la 
tinica dama, una sola dama, una dama sola; 
varios colores, colores varios; dos orejas 
dobles que las tuyas, un rio de doble em- 
bocadura; mi entera confianza, un caballo 
entero. 


33. A few adjectives function as demon- 
stratives and indefinites without losing 
nuclear meaning: dicha (aludida, mencion- 
ada, esta) persona; moros de distinta (diver- 
sa, otra) creencia que nosotros; de igual 
(la misma) manera; semejantes (tales) cosas. 


Numeral and pronominal 


34. All these may function as either ad- 
jectives or pronouns; they differ sharply 
from true adjectives in that they may be 
precise and contrastive before the noun 
and affective after it. Since location before 
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the noun is taken for granted, only deviant 
usages call for consideration. 


Cardinal and ordinal 


35. Uno is descriptive when meaning 
“united”: Ya no hay Espafias: nuestra pa- 
tria es una nacién una. The plural is used 
only as predicate: Estos hombres, en politi- 
ca, Son unos. 

36. Ciento and mil may follow in ster- 
eotypes and literary style: Al cabo de 
anos mil vuelven las aguas por do solian 
ir; en abril aguas mil; pasando bandadas 
ciento. Gili Gaya cites gracias mil, “thanks 
a million,” but the commoner term is mil 
gracias. 1 suspect an ultimate source in 
Latin and am reminded of Catullus’ da mi 
basia mille, deinde centum, which, it is ir- 
relevant to note, is the first recorded oc- 
currence of the word that became beso! 

37. Numerals of both kinds follow 
when used as parts of names in numbered 
series: Carlos V, Luis XIV, el dia primero 
de julio y el dia dos; but what constitutes 
such series, and at what point ordinals give 
way to cardinals is a lexical rather than 
syntactic problem. We say “World War 
IL” for la segunda guerra mundial; in New 
York they say la quinta avenida y la calle 
cuarentaidés, but this has been heard as 
cuarentaidosava, yet not as cuadragésima 
segunda, Although Siglo XIV is standard, 
one writer tired of monotony shifted to la 
trecena y décima cuarta centuria (sic). 
And who of us Anglos is sure of Libro 
XIV _ y ultimo without an informant?, or 
of Secciones 1 y 1-b? Cardinals used as 
serial numbers cannot logically agree with 
their noun, but pdgina doscientos uno is 
dissonant to native ears and partial agree- 
ment may be made: pagina doscientas una. 
There is descriptive connotation in alld 
por las ramas tiltimas and el sentido iiltimo 
de la vida, and in la hora undécima, a 
Latin stereotype from Matt. 20:6. 


Indefinite 


39, Alguno follows when implying uni- 
versal negative, “at all,” “of any kind”: 
Habla sin énfasis alguna. No tiene in- 
teligencia alguna. No toma precaucién al- 
guna, No lo he visto en parte alguna. sHav 


persona alguna que piense tal cosa? But if 
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the noun is thought of as one of a number 
of discrete entities: Es necesario no con- 
tarlo a ninguna persona extrana. No toma 
ninguna precaucion, of the several avail- 
able. A single example of post-position is 
in my file: Recojo enseguida, sin comen- 
tario ninguno, unos pocos materiales. Both 
words appear to be confined to the singular 
except in situations where plurality consti- 
tutes a unity: No necesito ningunas gafas; 
no besaban ningunos otros labios. Aquellas 
regiones no estan habitadas por ningunos 
animales, meaning ninguna especie de ani- 
males. Note application of the above prin- 
ciples in Picatoste’s Geometra: Se llama 
superficie el limite de un cuerpo, y se 
admite que no tiene grueso alguno. Se 
llama linea el limite de la superficie; la 
linea no tiene ni latitud ni grueso. Se llama 
punto el limite o extremo de la linea; el 
punto geométrico no tiene ninguna dimen- 
sién. Desdo luego es facil comprender que 
en la Naturaleza no existen superficies sin 
grueso alguno, ni lineas sin ancho, y 
grueso, ni puntos sin las tres dimensiones. 

39. Postposed cualquiera, a fossil rela- 
tive clause, directs attention to somethin 
chosen or to be chosen: Venga una cual- 
quiera, “come over here, which (ever) one 
may wish to”; or in other context, “give 
me any one you care to.” Se dice que una 
recta, y en general, una figura cualquiera 
esta determinada cuando . . . TANGENTE es 
una recta que toca en un punto cualquiera 
de la circunferencia. Preposed cualquier 
has lost pronominal value and the concept 
of choice and combines the meaning of un 
and todo: En cualquier punto de una recta 
se puede levantar otra perpendicular 
French: 4 tout point. Says Nikito Nipon- 
go: “ ‘Lady’ en otras partes del mundo an- 
gloparlante se aplica a cualquier sefiora; 
ejemplo: ‘A member of the Little Rock 
Lions Club and his lady were arrested’— 
lo dicho: una sefiora cualquiera.” 

40. Todo after the noun is pronominal 
and may be affective; oy mi sangre— 
toda, sin faltar una gota. Las palabras todas 
me parecen groseras. La casa toda se in- 
quietd. It often occurs in chiastic repeti- 
tion: todas sus dudas, sus angustias todas; 
todas sus tristezas, sus males todos. Todo, 
ciento and mil seem to be the only adjec- 
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tives of quantity which may follow the 
noun.) 

41. Mismo is a pronoun in apposition: 
Juan mismo me lo Kio. Before the noun it 
is a sort of demonstrative: el mismo hom- 
bre; or an adjective of reality (par. 29): 
Lo mismo ocurre en los mismos Estados 
Unidos, “very,” “even in.” 

42. Otro may be vaguely descriptive: Se 
formaron estas rocas en condiciones muy 
otras que las de hoy, “of very different 
nature. 

43. Demonstratives after the noun are 
affective, often pejorative, and apply to 
something that is “on the mind” of the 
speaker: No te olvides del libro ese, the 
one you borrowed and I want back. 7Cree 
usted que el colombiano ese encontrard en 
Londres al marido de Estrella?, that rather 
unreliable fellow you were talking about. 
No sé a qué comparar el malestar aquél 
is followed by an account of by-gone 
troubles. !Criollo lindo el capitan ese!, sar- 
castic [Qué miseria la vida esta mia! Ram- 
sey’s el gaitero ese, “that confounded bag- 
piper,” discloses the stranger's attitude to- 
ward that class of musician, whether Gael 
or Gallego. Rarely, one finds a nonaffective 
demonstration in chiasmus: Quienes tie- 
nen que ver con rosarios aprovechan las 
semillas de tales dérboles, encerradas en las 
capsulas aquellas, “those trees . . . those 
capsules.” 

44. Possessives may be wholly pronom- 
inal; Los gallos pusieron en contra nuestro 
su contribucién de importunidad. Miraba 
unos retratos suyos, “of himself.” Parecia 
tener alguien corriendo detrds suyo. This 
usage shades into such expressions as en 
torno suyo, en derredor suyo, which parse 
but which require objective case in English. 

45. They may be restrictive and con- 
trastive: Con todo lo bueno mio y lodo lo 
bueno tuyo, nuestro hijo serd un hombre 
verdadero. Tiene ademanes muy suyos. Son 
amigos nuestros. Subié al poder Luis I, hijo 
suyo. Partitive: Espero que haya recibido 
usted el manuscrito suyo que le he enviado, 
one of several on hand. 

46. When affective, both mi and mio 
are used, often in chiastic repetition:— 
!Hijo mio; !Mi hiio!, gemia la madre.—!Oh 


mi argonaytal [Tiburén mio, Sabes que te 
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amo, pirata mio!— Mi can express some- 
thing far short of emotional warmth: Ven, 
mi amor, can be heard in any night-spot; 
even coldness, and in military usage hier- 
archial respect: —No, mi capitan. A usted 
no tengo el honor de conocerlo— Ni yo a 
usted tampoco, mi amigo. Nuestro appears 
to be affective only in religious stereotypes: 
Padre Nuestro; Madre de Dios y Senora 
Nuestra; and in the commercial muy sefior 
nuestro. 

47. Adjectives, other than cualquier and 
todo follow pronouns: entre nosotros dos, 
en lugar de ir él solo, sin ninguno bueno, 
algo bueno, por eso mero, otros dos; otros 
muchos, many more; muchos otros, many 
of another kind. But cualquier otro, todos 
éstos, todos ellos. Descriptive adjectives do 
not directly modify personal pronouns: 
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!Pobre de mil! In [Yo pobre! the adjective 
is predicate. 

This article is not exhaustive: much fur- 
ther study would be required to chart the 
vagaries of individual adjectives respond- 
ing to covert factors unknown to speaker 
or hearer. For instance Se Marché al dia 
siguiente, vs. Jugaban y bebian toda la 
noche; al siguiente dia se marcharon, where 
day and night are contrasted; and en el 
curso de la siguiente semana, with a vague- 
ness that keeps the adjective in front, and 
perhaps contrasts semana to an expected 
dia. Por primera vez marks the beginning 
of a series, but publicandolo por vez pri- 
mera en 1962 refers to a long delayed trans- 
lation that will probably never earn a sec- 
ond edition. I leave this project to others. 


MAS SOBRE “PUEDE HACERLO,” “LO PUEDE HACER” 


J. Cany Davis 
Southern Illinois University 


In his article on this topic in the March 
1961 Hispania, Gordon T. Fish sets up a 
number of SITUATIONS (Chis term) 
which he feels call for one or the other 
of these two patterns. Without seeking to 
retrace his footsteps in the various texts 
which are the source of the examples he 
cites, I am nevertheless convinced that the 
most important criterion of the cause of 
“continuity” or “discontinuity” has been 
completely overlooked, namely that of 
rhythmic stress.* (See my article, Hispania 
xxxu, 4, Dec. 1954, pp. 460-465.) With 
all due apologies to de author, I should 
like to re-examine some of his examples in 
the light of this linguistic principle which 
is so basic a part of most languages, al- 
though varying from one to the other 


because of individual speech patterns. The 


*On the other hand, in his more recent article 
on usage of el cual, el que, and quien as 
May 1961), Prof. Fish does point out (correctly) 
the preponderant role played by stress or em- 
phasis in determining which form to use. 


reference numbers are his, the ties (*) 
mine. 

De esta manera se iba preparando la 
poesia espaiiola (7-31). In this example, 
are not two factors involved, (1) the in- 
clusion of two reflexives in one (i.e., ibase 
preparandose), which would be much too 
awkward and repetitious) and (2) a more 
natural rhythm, since the se elides so 
smoothly and automatically with iba? From 
its earliest days, Spanish has preferred not 
to begin a sentence with an atonic pro- 
noun, but when a strong adverbial phrase 
(such as de esta manera, here) receives the 
initial stress, the pronoun almost auto- 
matically takes the preposed position. 

The translation of “one” for such cases 
as No se puede dar crédito a su cuento 
(8-43) is fine from the English point of 
view, but it does not explain why the 
native Spanish speaker uses this order; 
rather, one should look to the rhythmic 
factor, with alternating stresses as NO se 
PUE-de dar CRE-di-to*a su CUEN-to— 
certainly much better than NO PUE-de 
dar-se CRE-di-to. . . . Some of the examples 


a 
a 
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in sections 4 and 5 could just as easily use 
one order as the other: Este capitulo debe 
titularse or Este capitulo se debe titular; La 
sociedad mds peligrosa es aquélla que no se 
puede ver (60-185) or... es aquélla que 
no puede verse. The basic difference here 
is surely one of rhythmic stress, este capi- 
tulo se debe titular, with its strong agudo 
accent on TITULAR’ implying “This 
chapter should be ENTITLED .. .” while 
the rhythm of este capitulo debe titularse 
shifts the stress from the TITULAR’SE 
(llano) to the debe: “This chapter 
SHOULD be (OUGHT to be) en- 
titled. . .” 

The statements in secs. 6, 7, 8 are es- 
sentially correct (except that A algunas de 

minas de cobre se las suele llamar 
dureas could never be se les!), but notice 
what poor rhythm would result if one said: 
Se le*a-ca-BA-ba de mo-RIR or Lo QUIE- 
re saBER // TO-do with enforced (and 
awkward) caesura before todo. Yes, todo 
does attract the lo, but also for rhythmical 
reason, as in the possible Tédo lo quiére 
saber.’ 

In SITUATION IV (sec. 9), some of 
the examples cited surely are cases of 
parallelism, i.e., Qué me van a hacer... ? 
jLo vamos a fusilar! (me' van* . . . hacer* 
= lo' vamos* . . . fusilar’), or chiasmus 
Citself a “kind” of parallelism): El hombre 
mexicano / no puede traicionar / su pasa- 
do; ni tampoco lo / puede traicionar / el 
pintor (subject -++ verb + complement X 
object pronoun complement + verb + 
- subject). In the last example the phrases 
logically stressed Cand thus “paralleled”) 
: are su pasado and el pintor. Also note the 
anteposed tampoco, a strong word inviting 
the tonic stress and the highest pitch. 

Other examples seem to be individual 
choices Ci.e., stylistic), such as 9.B: La 
fatiga la*empezoé a rendir; Pues me vas a 
tener que colgar; Acabéme de*aturdir un 
golpe, etc. These could just as well be 
rendered: La fatiga*empezdé*a rendirla; 
Pues, // vas a tener que colgarme; Acabé 
de*aturdirme*un golpe, etc. 

The author, in his last section (14) has 
indeed put his finger on the key, saying: 
“All the principles described in this article 
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are violated with impunity in verse: A 98 
Y déjeme solito, que lo quiero ver bailar 

. que busque su companero que lo 
venga*a*acompanar.” ALL the principles? 
All, perhaps, except those of rhythm, stress, 
and of course poetic parallelism: What 
kind of verse would one have if the poet 
had written Y déjeme solito, que quiero 
verlo bailar, (still agudo, and acceptable 
in itself, but not with the riming verse that 
follows: que busque su compaiiero que 
venga’a*acompanarlo (llano)?!? Surely no 
one can deny that in Poetry, “Rhythm is 
King”? And yet syntactic factors play their 
role, in verse as well as prose. 

In Old Spanish, although tonic pro- 
nouns might “wander all over the lot,” the 
basic principles of position by rhythmic 
stress and alternation were already rather 
well fixed; some of these have been modi- 
fied slightly in Modern Spanish, i.e., sen- 
tence and breath groups may now begin 
with atonic pronouns: Se fué a la ciudad, 
whereas older construction demanded 
Fuése a la ciudad unless preceded by a 
word or phrase of tonic stress: Ella se fué 
a la ciudad. This situation still obtains in 
modern Portuguese. It explains the con- 
trasting orders in affirmative and negative 
commands of present-day Romance: Span- 
ish (1) Digamelo, (2) No me lo diga; 
Portuguese (1) Diga-mo, (2) Nao mo diga; 
French (1) Dites-le-moi, (2) Ne me le 
dites pas . . . etc.; but note the alternation 
in this 16th Century Spanish, with identi- 
cal command forms, except that one begins 
the breath group, the others follow an 
adverbial phrase with tonic stress: 


“ORTUNO. 2:Qué mandas? 
CAMENDADOR. Que lo azétéis. 


Levalde, y en ese roble 
Le atad y le desnudad, 
y con las riendas . . .” 
(Lope de Vega, Fuenteovejuna, 1246-49) 
Other examples can be cited from identi- 
cal sources, but some of the best surviving 
still in modern Spanish are the traditional 
patterns: Dios te bendiga and Bendigate 
Dios. 
Far from a “conflict,” I see instead in 
these alternate constructions a basic “har- 
mony,” which allows the native speaker 
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and writer of Spanish to choose instinc- 
tively the word order best suited to his 
mental (=logical) emphasis. To this 
extent, as both Ramsey and Spaulding 
state, they are optional—but the choice 
does follow “laws” or rather, rhythmic pat- 
terns. Spanish is an extremely rhythmical 
tongue, and its prose is more nearly akin 
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to poetry than that of most national idioms. 

Because of this factor of positional stress, 
the speaker of Spanish has no need of the 
coups de marteau so necessary to English, 
with its (relatively) fixed word-order. And 
if when you speak it, you would vary your 
stress to suit your expression, entonces, 


puedes hacerlo; ti lo puedes hacer. 


SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


Conducted by Agnes M. Brady, Associate Editor* 


TEACH POETRY TO YOUR INTERMEDIATE SPANISH 
STUDENTS—THIS WAY 


Leonor A. Lanew 
State University College of Education, Geneseo, N.Y. 


Poetry is an excellent aid in teaching 
elementary Spanish reading. While the 
intermediate child is still pleased with the 
rhythm of poetry, it is not his main interest. 
At this age the students are interested in 
the language itself. They begin to ask 
“why?” Most schools today have excellent 
reading programs, and they are getting 
better all the time. When the youngsters 
reach the middle grades, they can read 
English well and have some background 
in phonics. In view of the dearth of 
graded reading material available at the 
present time, the writer has found poetry 
to be most valuable. 

Because this article pretends to contain 
“good” poetry or, at any rate, poetry written 
by recognized Spanish American and Span- 
ish authors, the writer has not included 
rhymes such as: “Me gusta la leche, me 
gusta el café, pero mds me gustan los ojos 
de usted.” However, she has found this 
type of rhyme useful in her reading readi- 
ness program. Such rhymes may be found 
in many of the Spanish manuals currently 


*Material for the Department should be sent 
to Professor Brady at 105 Fraser Hall, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


available. The following poems on a more 
difficult level are useful aids after the 
student has taken the initial step in learn- 
ing to read Spanish, i.e. he must be out 
of the primer stage. 

How to Teach “La ardilla”! 


La ardilla corre, 

la ardilla vuela, 

la ardilla salta 
como locuela .. . 
Mama, la ardilla 
éno va a la escuela? 
Ven, ardillita; 
tengo una jaula 
que es muy bonita. 
—No; yo prefiero 
mi tronco de 4rbol 
y mi agujero. 

This poem is short enough to be memo- 
rized easily in half a dozen readings and 
long enough to be classified as a poem 
worthy of an intermediate student. It can 
be used early as it lends itself to the fol- 
lowing review of language points probably 
taught but not yet mastered 100% by the 
students. 

There is value in copying from the 
blackboard if the class is supervised closely. 
(See General Suggestion number 5.) After 
the students have copied the poem and the 
teacher has made a quick check around 


the room, she might proceed as follows. 
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For this part of the lesson either Spanish 
or ee ati be used. English might be 
quicker in the beginning of the year but 
it should be used less and less as the year 
progresses. 


Teacher: Will someone do the following. There 
are two consonants in the first line of the poem 
which we do not have in our English alphabet. 
Please currle the first and underscore the second. 
When a volunteer has been called on and 
done the necessary, the teacher may 
continue. 


Teacher: Susie, what do we call the first conso- 
nant? Joe, in your best Spanish accent, pronounce 
the second. 

The teacher will note that the student who 
went to the board has failed to follow 
instructions; he has circled boh the “Il” 


and “rr”. 


Teacher: What was to be done to the conso- 
nants? Who remembers? 


If no one remembers the teacher has been 
doing a poor job of teaching the youngsters 
to listen and she better get busy. 

Teacher: Look at the second stanza, What punc- 


tuation marks do you note that you would not 
find in a poem written in English? 


The dash’ before the quotations and the 
upside down question marks will be 
mentioned. 

Teacher: Eloise, read two words in the last two 
lines that have the sound “a”. Anastasia read two 
words that have the sound “e”. etc. 

If you have not already displayed a pic- 
ture of an “ardilla” or a stuffed toy “ar- 
dilla,” now is a good time to do so. Read 
the first stanza in your best Spanish accent 
alone. The second time invite the boys to 
read it with you and finally the third time 
invite the girls to join you. If you have 
spent longer than ten minutes on the 
lesson, continue with the second stanza the. 
next day. The second stanza will possibly 
present vocabulary problems which the first 
stanza did not. With the help of drawings 
of your own on the board or pictures you 
can put the meaning across. It should not 
be necessary to translate. 


How to teach “Cuadrados y éngulos”® 


Casas enfiladas, casas enfiadas, 
Casas enfiladas, 


Cuadrados, cuadrados, cuadrados, 

Casa enfiladas. 

Las gentes ya tienen el alma cuadrado, 
Ideas en fila 

Y Angulo en la espalda. 

Yo mismo he vertido ayer una ldgrima, 
Dios mio, cuadrada. 


Squares and Angles 


Houses in a row, houses in row, 

Houses in a row. 

Block after block, block after block, 
Houses in a row. 

People even have rectangular-shaped souls, 
Ideas in a line, 

And Angles on their backs. 

Even I myself shed yesterday a tear, 

That was ... my ess! . . . square. 

After you have taught three or four of 
the simpler poems, the above may be a 
good change. Have copies of “Cuadrados y 
angulos” mimeographed and distribute to 
the students. Ack Fam to read it quickly. 
When they look up at you with a blank 
expression, instruct them to begin at the 
beginning and read the words silently. 
Then in a clear, interesting voice read them 
the English translation. When the students 
recover from the shock of hearing an 
English version when they expected a poem 
in Spanish, explain that translation is an 
art and that scholars like Mildred E. 
Johnson who translated the poem have a 
special talent. Point out that translation 
is very necessary and important but that it 
requires special training. Explain that is 
why you are quite content when they get 
the meaning of a sentence without 
translating. 

Read the poem in Spanish but before 
you do so ask the students to note the 
mood the author is trying to convey. Here 
is a good opportunity to mention Alfonsina 
Storni. (See Biographical Notes.) This is 
a poem you may wish to use only for choral 
reading. 

How to Teach “Glosa de mi tierra”? 


Amapolita morada 
del valle donde naci: 
si no est4s enamorada, 
enamorate de mi. 


Sometimes it is a good idea to teach a 
short rhyme to the intermediate children 
the way you do to your primary children 
—orally. When you need a change of 
activity, ask the children to sit back, relax 
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and listen. Recite “Glosa de mi Tierra.” 
Before you recite it a second time, ask the 
children to listen for a word which is a 
color. Read it a third time if the children 
don’t catch on and emphasize the word 
“morada” with your voice. You might 
write the word “enamorar” on the board 
and see what meaning the children can 
figure out. 


Alfonso Reyes, the author of this rhyme, 
is a man well worth introducing to your 


children. (See Biographical Notes.) 


How to Teach “Solidaridad”+ 


Alondra, vamos a cantar! 
Cascada, vamos a saltar! 
Riachuelo, vamos a correr! 
Diamante, vamos a brillar! 
Aquila, vamos a volar! 
Aurora, vamos a nacer! 

A cantar! 
A saltar! 
A correr! 
A brillar! 
A volar! 

A nacer! 


It is not too early in the intermediate 
grades to mention such simple grammatical 
terms as nouns and verbs. If you have not 
already done so, “Solidaridad” is a good 
way to introduce them for it has so many 
examples. The children will probably be 
familiar with most of the vl it is not 
too early to point out that in Spanish we 
have three types of verbs: ar, er, ir. Because 
there are so many new nouns, simply 
give them the English. While it is not 
a good idea to make a general practice of 
giving the students lists to memorize, if 
this is done sparingly, it should not prove 
disastrous. 

You might use the nouns in simple dic- 
tation sentences later on as a spelling 


check. 


“Solidaridad” is a good poem to use at 
special programs. Usually three or four 
children do a good job of choral speaking. 


How to Teach “Antonino”’ 


Antonino 

fue por vino; 
quebré el vaso 
en el camino; 
jpobre vaso! 
ijpobre vino! 
jpobres nalgas 
de Antonino! 
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This is a gay little piece which has little 
literary merit; however, it is useful as a 
glimpse into a different culture. You might 
explain to the youngsters that Spanish 
speaking people in many countries drink 
wine with their meals instead of water. 
While in some countries this is necessary 
because the drinking water is not satis- 
factory, in some of the larger cities where 
the water is healthful, the people prefer 
wine. It might also be pointed out that 
while in the United States, we would 
frown if a little boy were sent to purchase 
a bottle of wine, in Spanish speaking coun- 
tries, this is accepted. 

It might be well to explain that while 
often Spanish people are thought of as the 
most Puritan of the Latin peoples, they 
are not as shy as we are about mentioning 
the unmentionables, i.e., they see nothing 
wrong in mentioning Antonio's bottom. 

Also use this poem to teach the children 
how to pronounce their “v’s” correctly. 
You might explain the sufix “ino” which 
may be considered here a form of the 
diminutive. 


How to Teach “El pajarito verde’”® 
Verde es la nifia. Tiene 
verdes ojos, pelo verde. 

Su rosilla silvestre 
no es rosa, ni blanca; es verde. 

jEn el verde aire viene! .. . 

(La tierra se pone verde.) 

Su fulgente 
no es blanca, ni azul; es verde. 

jEn el mar verde viene! . 

CEI cielo se pone verde.) 

Mi vida le abre siempre 
una puertecita verde. 

If you have not done so before, introduce 
Juan Ramon Jiménez to the children. (See 
Biographical Notes.) 

Read the poem through once slowly. 
Ask the children what color the poem 
made them feel. Before reading it a second 
time ask the children to listen carefully 
and be able to tell you how many different 
colors you read. If no one comes up with 
exact number, read it again and write the 
colors on the board as you read them. If 
someone does come up with the correct 
number, praise the child and call him 
your “expert.” Teach the children how to 
say expert in Spanish. Never miss an op- 


if 
és 
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ag to increase the children’s vocabu- 
ary. Don’t try to explain “El pajarito 
verde.” Enjoy the sound. 


How to teach “Padre nuestro”’ 


Padre nuestro, que estds en los cielos, santifi- 
cado sea tu nombre; vénganos tu Reino; hagase 
tu voluntad asi en la tierra como en el cielo; el 
pan nuestro de cada dia danosle hoy, y per- 
dénanos nuestras deudas asi como nosotros per- 
donamos a nuestros deudores; y no nos dejes 
caer en tentacién, mas libranos del mal, porque 
tuyo es el reino, y el poder, y la gloria, por 
los siglos. Amén. 

As early as the third grade, the writer 
ends every lesson with the “Padre nuestro.” 
It is not her purpose to save anyone’s soul; 
but she does want the youngsters to know 
one beautiful piece of Spanish “cold,” 
and what can more meaningful than 
the Lord's Prayer. 


At the very first meeting, at the end of 
the class the children are asked to bow 
their heads while the writer recites the 
Lord’s Prayer. After the first week when 
she finishes, she asks the youngsters to 
recite words or phrases they like. After the 
first three or four weeks the youngsters 
join in the recitation. With little effort or 
strain at the end of the semester, they are 
all mumbling something. When the chil- 
dren begin to read, they are given a 
printed copy of the prayer to read. The 
youngsters are amazed to find that they are 
not saying exactly what they should accord- 
ing to the printed sheet; however, this is of 
momentary concern. The writer assures 
them that the same thing occurs when the 
Lord’s Prayer is learned in English. 


Other poems that can be taught along 
the lines outlined above follow. 


Al Claro de Luna’ 


Al claro de luna, 

mi amigo Arlequin, 
préstame tu pluma, 
que quiero escribir. 

— Mi vela est4 muerta, 
mi fuego acabé. 
;Abreme tu puerta 

por amor de Dios! 


Chiripa® 
Casi casi me quisiste; 
casi casi te he querido: 
si no es por el casi casi, 
casi me caso contigo. 


Trato Hecho!® 

Oye, pichoncito amigo, 
yo quiero jugar contigo. 
— Nifio, si quieres jugar, 
ven, sube a mi palomar. 
— Me faltan alas, no puedo... 
Baja tu, no tengas miedo. 
— Sin miedo voy a bajar, 
y jugaré satisfecho; 
pero trigo me has de dar. 
— Pichoncito, trato hecho. 


General Suggestions: 


1. It is very important in all the grades to stress 
careful listening, but the intermediate grades 
are where listening should be emphasized. 
Children should learn to become sensitive to 
English mistakes as well as Spanish errors. 
Also they should be taught that courtesy and 
respect for the individual is more important 
than correctness of speech and though they 
are to be aware of the errors they are not to 
embarrass adults. One concept we should try 
to teach our children is that Spanish speakin 
people take great pride in being polite an 
courteous. 

. Intermediate teachers need to be imaginative. 
One good idea is to place a large Spanish dis- 
tionary on a music stand; open it to a particu- 
lar page where you have placed a 3 x 5 card 
with a bright red arrow pointing to a particu- 
lar word. This word may be a oe word in a 
poem on the board, or a brand new word you 
are going to use in conversing with the chil- 
dren. If you introduce the word effectively 
and use it a number of times during the class, 
the students will readily pick it up. Peeping 
into the dictionary is a good habit to develop. 

. A good way to make copying from the board 
less monotonous is to write all the nouns in 
a poem with red chalk for one lesson; the next 
time you might write all the verbs with yellow 
chalk. The less explaining you do the better. 
Encourage the children to figure out what your 
point for the day is. 

. How often should a new poem be introduced? 
The writer believes so strongly in poetry as 
a teaching aid that she has one going all the 
time. However, one new m a month is 
about all that is necessary. You are, of course, 
using tongue twisters, riddles and songs too. 

. In the intermediate grades, the writer believes, 
there is value in copying poetry either from 
the board or from a mimeographed sheet. This 
means, of course, that the children keep a 
Spanish notebook. One way to begin a 
is to have the poem written on the board 
when the students come into the classroom. 
Instructions should be written on the board 
very clearly. In the early part of the year the 
instructions should be written in English but 
as you introduce the necessary vocabularly 
the instructions should be written in Spanish. 
Absolute quiet should be maintained so as to 
avoid errors and also to create an atmosphere 
of seriousness of purpose. The teacher is not 
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to answer any questions: she is to walk about 
the room pointing out errors and careless 
penmanship to individual youngsters. 

6. One good way to end a language lesson is 
either by reading or reciting a poem. The chil- 
dren seem to enjoy particularly a poem when 
the teacher gives one line and they as a group 
recite the second line, etc. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
Alfonsina Storni (1892-1938), Argentina 

Alfonsina Storni, born in Switzerland 
but brought up in Argentina, paved the 
way for other Argentine women writers. 
Not content with women’s subdued posi- 
tion in society, she rebelled against con- 
vention and the injustices of the double 
standard. She was a troubled soul longing 
for death and wishing she could not feel. 
To free herself of the world and its sadness, 
she drowned herself in the sea. 

While the poetess does not appear to 
have the healthy mental attitude necessary 
for the writing of children’s poetry, she did 
at one time teach school and assisted in an 
experimental theater for children. Her in- 
tensity of mood, for example that of bore- 
dom in “Cuadrados y Angulos,” lends itself 
to interpretation by youngsters. 


Alfonso Reyes (1889-1959), México 

Alfonso Reyes was considered one of 
the outstanding prose stylists of our day 
and an authority on the Golden Age 
Letters, but even more significant he was 
called by many the Schweitzer of Spanish- 
speaking America. Lauded as a poet, liter- 
ary critic, scholar and diplomat, he is 
known above all as a humanist. 

Born in Monterrey, Alfonso Reyes at- 
tended the University of Mexico where he 
received a law degree. He served his 
country as a diplomat both in Europe and 
America. During his stay in Spain he 
learned to love the mother country and 
became an authority on the Golden Age. 
He was a prolific and versatile writer pro- 
ducing verse, essays, novels, critiques, and 
writing on topics ranging from “A Guide 
to the Student,” to a “Treatise on Goethe.” 

His views on the relations between the 
Spanish speaking Americas and English 
speaking America are optimistic. He sees 
more similarities than differences between 


the Americas, and suggests that the dif- 
ferences can be reduced to two: difference 
of race and language. Since he claims there 
is only one important race in the New 
World, the human race, only one problem 
remains: that of language. This problem 
is now in our hands. 


Juan Ramon Jiménez (1881-1958), Espaiia 

Juan Ramén Jiménez was born in 
Moguer. While still a teenager he began 
sending his poems to newspapers in Seville 
where they were well received. He studied 
law in Seville for a brief time, but in 1900 
eighteen-year-old Juan Ramén arrived in 
Madrid to take part in the literary revolu- 
tion which was in progress. 

The 1956 Nobel prize for literature was 
awarded the poet for the “high spirit and 
artistic purity” of his poetry. Much of his 
verse is particularly suited for children 
because it is musical and often simple. 
Juan Ramon has won fame not only for 
his poetry but also for his prose. His best 
known prose work is Platero y yo, a series 
of lyrical impressions where the reader sees 
the children the poet loves so well running, 
singing, dancing, playing. A story is told 
that during the Civil War Juan Ramén 
would round up groups of frightened 
youngsters, not to clothe or feed them, but 
to read them stories and poetry and thus 
feed their spirits. While this may not be 
true, it is the sort of thing his readers 
would expect him to do. 

The author left Spain after the Civil 
War and traveled in the Western Hemi- 
sphere before settling in Puerto Rico where 
he was a guest professor at the University 


of Puerto Rico. 


NOTES 


1 Amado Nervo. Las voces. Obras Completas de 
Amado Nervo, m, Biblioteca Nueva Madrid, 
1920. p. 150. 

2 Alfonsina Storni. Antologia Poética, Coleccién 
Austral, Espase-Calpe, Argentine, S.A. Buenos 
Aires, 1941. p. 27. 

3 Leopoldo Panero. Antologia de la Poesia His- 
panoamericana, 1, Editorial Nacional, 1945, 
Madrid. The poem was written by Alfonso Reyes. 
*Swan, Cygnets, and Owl. An Anthology of 
Modernist Poetry in Spanish America. Transla- 
tions by Mildred E. Johnson, Introductory Essay 
by J. S. Brushwood. The University of Missouri 
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Studies. Columbia, Mo., 1956. p. 96. The poem 
is by Amado Nervo. 

5 Nervo, op. cit., p. 148. 

6 Juan Ramén Jiménez. Posia en Prosa y Verso, 
a para los nifios por Zenobia Camprubi 


Aym 
7 ‘Sante Biblia. Antiguo y Nuevo Testamento, 
Sociedad Biblica Americana, Soci Biblica 
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Britanica y Extranjera, New York: No publica- 
tion date. 

8 Amado Nervo. Obras Completas de Amado 
Nervo, Madrid: Biblioteca Nueva, 1922, p. 131. 
® Rubén Dario. Pesias Completas, Aguilar, S.A. 
de Ediciones, Madrid, 1952. p. 1009. 

10 Nervo, op. cit., p. 151. 


Conducted by the Eprror* 


Extra.—In addition to its normal Sep- 
tember supplement, the directory issue, 
PMLA will publish an extra supplement 
containing twenty-one reports on surveys 
made in partial fulfillment of a contract 
under the National Defense Education 
Act with the U.S. Office of Education. 
The extra supplement will go automatic- 
ally to all libraries with cchecdigihins to 
PMLA. It will not be sent automatically 
to all members of the Association, but any 
interested MLA member may obtain a 
copy by sending a dollar to cover postage 
and handling. Non-MLA members may 
purchase a copy for $4.00. Off-prints of 
each of the twenty-one reports will be 
available at 70 Fifth Avenue for 50c each. 
Nine of the surveys are statistical studies 
prepared by the FLP Research Staff: “FLs 
in the Elementary Schools, 1959-60”; “FL 
Offerings and Enrollments in Public 
Secondary Schools, 1959”; “FLs in Inde- 
pendent Secondary Schools, 1959”; “MFL 
Teaching in Junior Colleges, 1959-60”; 
“MFL Enrollments in Colleges and Uni- 
versities, 1958-59”; “MFL Enrollments in 
Colleges and Universities, 1960”; “Lan- 
uage Learning in American Colleges and 
Universities (Data on Degrees, Majors, 
and Teaching Practices, 1958-59)”; “MFL 
Faculties in Colleges and Universities, 


*Readers interested in 
mation concerning materials mentioned in this 
department should write to The MLA FL Pro- 
= Research Center, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 

another specified. 


of or infor- 


ork 11, N.Y., unless source is 


1959-60”; “Teacher Education Curricula 
in MFLs, 1959-60.” Twelve studies were 
made on commission or subcontract with 
the MLA: Nancy Alkonis and Mary 
Brophy: “An Evaluation of FLES”; Austin 
Fife: “Report of the Conference on Neg- 
lected Languages”; Donald Hamlin: “Good 
Teaching ractices:; A Survey of HS FL 
Classes”; Sturgis E. Leavitt: “The Teach- 
ing of Spanish in the U. S.: A History”; 
Helen Mustard: “Survey of Language 
Schools Not Under Academic Auspices”; 
J. Richard Reid: “An Exploratory Survey 
of FL Teaching by Television”; Robert 
Serafino: “The Educational Background 
and Qualifications of MFL Teachers in 
Connecticut”; J. F. Wellemeyer: “FL 
Needs of Municipal Employees in Ten 
Metropolitan Communities”; Laurence 
Wylie: “Six Cultures (French, German, 
Hispanic, Italian, Luso-Brasilian, Russian): 
Selective Bibliographies”; Edwin H. Zey- 
del: “The Teaching of German in the 
U.S.: A History’; “FL Teaching in Col- 
lege: Work Papers for a Conference 
in Jan. 1961”; “The New Interrelation 
between First and Second Language 
Learning.” 

NEA FL Department.-On 28 June 
1961 a petition for the creation of a De- 

rtment of Foreign Languages in the 
Kational Education Association was ap- 
roved by unanimous vote of the assem- 
Bled 6000 delegates. The National 
Council of State Supervisors of Foreign 
Languages, at the request of Emma Birk- 
maier of the University of Minnesota, 
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gathered the necessary signatures for the 
petition. Dr. Birkmaier, as Chairman of 
an ad hoc committee formed by the 
NCSSFL in December 1960, was largely 
responsible for drawing up the constitu- 
tion and planning the new organization. 
She has been succeeded, as chairman of 
the committee, by Mrs. Genevieve S. Blew, 
Supervisor of Instruction in Modern FLs 
in the Maryland State Department of 
Education. An interim board of directors 
has been appointed and it has agreed to 
concentrate initial efforts on building 
membership, seeking financial aid for the 
initial period of operation, preparing for 
the selection of permanent officers and 
regional representatives, publishing a 
simple news bulletin, and laying pre- 
liminary plans for the future program 
and services of the Department. Eligible 
for membership in the new Department 
are all members of the NEA who are 
interested in the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages. The dues will be $5 for regular 
membership in the Department, $25 or 
more for sustaining membership, $100 for 
life membership. 


Membership of the interim board of direc- 


tors: Chairman: Mrs. Genevieve S. Blew. 
Secretary: Fen C. Hutchinson, Special- 
ist, FLs, Science, Mathematics, and FL 
Section, U. S. Office of Education. Treas- 
urer: Jermain D. Arendt, Supervisor of 
FLs, Minnesota State Dept. of Education. 
Directors: Theodore Andersson, Chair- 
man, Dept. of Romance Languages, Univ. 
of Texas, Emma Marie Birkmaier, Chair- 
man of FL Dept., University High School, 
Univ. of Minnesota, John F. Latimer, 
Associate Dean of Faculties, George 
Washington Univ., J. Dale Miller (Co- 
ordinating Secretary of the NCSSFL), 
Supervisor of Modern FLs, Utah State 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Howard Lee 
Nostrand, Executive Office, Dept. of Ro 
mance Languages and Literature, Univ. 
of Washington, George E. Smith, Super- 
visor of MFLs, Indiana State Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Mrs. Helen Yakobson, 
Chairman, Dept. of Slavic Languages and 
Literature, George Washington Univ. 


Interim regional representatives: I. New 
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England: F. Andre Paquette, Director, FL 
Instruction, New Hampshire Dept. of 
Education. II. New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania: Miss Remuda Cadoux, 
Supervisor of FL Broadcasting, New York 
City, and FL Consultant, New York State. 
Ill. Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia: Miss Annette H. Emgarth, State 
ee of FLs, Delaware Dept. of 
Public Instruction. IV. Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Puerto Rico, South Carolina: Mrs. Eliza- 
beth F. Boone, Supervisor, Secondary 
FLs, Dade County Public Schools, Miami, 
Florida. V. Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio: Eugene K. Dawson, Supervisor, 
FLs, Ohio Board of Education. VI. Iowa, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Wyo- 
ming: Lester McKim, Supervisor, FLs, 
Montana State Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion. VII. Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas: David J. 
Burns, FL Consultant, Missouri State 
Dept. of Education. VIII. Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington: Miss Mary I. Mont- 
gomery, President of High School Teachers 
Association, South Gate (Calif.) Junior 
School. 


Peace begins at home.—The Peace 
Corps, like the American Field Service, 
the People-to-People program, pen-pals, 
and student tours, will bring thousands of 
Americans in close contact with foreigners 
and foreign cultures. The opportunities 
are breath-taking, and so are the dangers, 
if lack of orientation and nostalgia for the 
comforts of home make the foreign con- 
tacts imperfect and discomforting. We lan- 
guage teachers, as interpreters of culture, 
have three crucially important roles to 
play: 1) as leaders of Peace Corps and 
other expeditions to all parts of the world; 
2) as homefront trainers of the young 
Americans who will be, in increasing 
numbers, our ambassadors abroad; 3) as 
interpreters of our culture to teachers and 
students from abroad. Their numbers 
(nearly 57,000 from 143 nations and ter- 
ritories) make this third responsibility of 
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ours a grave one, and a great one. As in- 
terpreters of culture (and not merely the 
culture of the country whose language we 
teach) we must do all we can to see that 
our foreign students and visitors enjoy 
their stay with us and return to their 
countries with a clearer knowledge of our 
country and an awareness of our desire to 
know their culture and to be of help to 
them. For many of these visitors, the con- 
tacts with our culture have been academic, 
not human. The teacher of French must 
welcome not only the visitor from France 
but from Pakhistan and Paraguay and 
Ghana, and welcome him not only at the 
annual tea for foreign students but into 
his house and home. We have two kinds 
of ambassadors, Americans in foreign 
lands and foreigners back home from 
America; we have equal opportunity and 
equal responsibility to fie both kinds 
into ambassadors of good will and not 
ill will. 


“The National Interest and Foreign 
Languages.”—This early fruit of the FL 
Program (April 1954) grew into a melon. 
Its second, revised edition (Jan. 1957) 
became a discussion paper for an impor- 
tant conference (March 1957) of repre- 
sentatives of 20 Government agencies con- 
cerned with the language problem, and it 
later provided facts and figures that helped 
to make the Government's case for Title 
VI of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. Now, a third, newly revised edi- 
tion has been published (for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., in November 1961). The author, 
William Riley Parker, ventures beyond his 
facts this time. “Encouraged,” he writes, 
“by a little experience of right guessing— 
afraid of neither limb-climbing nor old 
saws’—he dares in closing to say, quite 
personally, what he believes “the future 
holds for FL study in the United States.” 
Members of the MLA have better reason 
than most people to reflect seriously on his 
predictions. Here they are: 

1. The audio-lingual (listening-speakin a 


at all levels, and it will bring students more 
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uickly and surely to direct reading (without 
Soutien). which in turn will make literary 
analysis and appreciation possible at an earlier 
stage. 

2. More attention will be paid, in FL teaching, 
to listening comprehension as a primary, sep- 
arable learning process, basic to speaking skill 
and motivating it. 

3. Audio-visual “machines” will make it possible 
for the FL teacher to instruct more beginning 
pupils, but in smaller classes, in the same number 
of contact-hours as now. 

4. Informal education (travel, international con- 
ferences, organizations, TV, radio, the press, 
movies, libraries) will play an ever-increasing 
part in FL learning—as, indeed, in other aspects 
of formal education. 

5. Both Latin and German will stage a striking 
come-back in American education, and Portuguese 
will vie with Spanish in popularity at all levels. 
6. A semi-independent National Language Foun- 
dation (comparable to the National Science 
Foundation) will be established and financed by 
Congress, entrusted with (among other things) 
the development of a large reservoir of native 
Americans with mastery of FLs, and with con- 
tinuing research and experimentation on lan- 
guage learning. 

7. There will be promising experimentation with 
pre-school FL learning by means of disc record- 
ings, tape, and TV, and there will be research 
on the sociological and linguistic effects of this 
experience upon the subconscious mind. 

8. Research will prove that second-language 
learning can safely and profitably begin as coy 
as ki garten or the first grade, and many 
elementary schools will introduce an FL inform- 
ally at this level, soon coordinating and confirm- 
ing the experience with the learning of numbers 
and with certain aspects of social studies. 

9. Eight- and ten-year sequences of FL study will 
become common in the public schools. 

10. FL high schools will be established in many 
of our larger cities, accepting those who have 
demonstrated linguistic aptitude in elementary 
school, and teaching in an FL many of the 
normal high school subjects. 

11. Senior-year refresher courses in FLs for the 
college-bound will be offered in all but the 
smallest high schools. 

12. Study abroad for credit, before the senior 
year, will become common in American high 
schools, public and private. 

13. The better colleges and universities will 
require demonstrated proficiency (not high school 
“units”) in an FL for entrance, and demonstrated 
gp in a second FL (often non-Western) 
‘or graduation. 

14. The liberal arts objectives of FL study will 
become in ascending order of importance, literary 
analysis, knowledge of a foreign literature, 
knowledge of a foreign culture, and knowledge 
of the nature of language. (The last will be 
most stressed, not only because of its educational 
value, but also because it expedites the learnin 
of additional languages as the student later fin 
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need for them.) 

15. Most major universities will offer instruction 
in 40 to 50 different languages. 

16. University language and area centers will 
add the historical dimension, and the more im- 
portant ancient languages will be studied by 


many. 

17. Certification of all elementary and secondary 
school teachers of FLs will depend upon scores 
made in proficiency testing of the four langua 
skills and other factors, and, unless the ski 
have been otherwise acquired, a college “major” 
in an FL will (as a minimum) be expected of 
all persons intending to teach it. (College 
teachers, since théy will be responsible for train- 
ing those teaching at lower levels, will be re- 
uired to demonstrate superior proficiency in the 
ae language skills, including near-native accent 
and fluency. 

18. Study of contrastive structural analysis 
(English compared with a specific FL) will be 
required of all future FL teachers. 

19. Graduate research for the Ph.D. in an FL 
will encompass, not only literary history and 
literary analysis (as now), but pure and 
applied linguistics, and language teaching 
methodology. 

Full circle.—California, which began as 
Spanish-speaking territory and which still 
has large Spanish-speaking areas, reached 
a point of legislative monolingualism in 
1951 that prompted the State Board of 
Education to decree that no foreign lan- 
guage should be required by any state 
college as a condition to graduation. 
Against this background the following 
news is particularly heartening. Be- 
ginning in 1956, according to a bill passed 
this year by the State Legislature, all pub- 
lic-school systems must offer at least one 
foreign language starting in grade 6 and 
continuing through high school. Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction Roy Simp- 
son suggests fifteen minutes daily in the 
6th grade, three to five full periods a 
week in the 7th and 8th grades, and a full 
period each = in each of the last four 
years. This will give students an oppor- 
tunity to study a foreign language for at 
least seven years. Plans are already under 
way to increase the FLES offerings 
throughout the state, so that many stu- 
dents will get a ten-year sequence, grades 
3 through 12. ;Viva California! 


Break through.—There is a vicious circle 
in American foreign-language study: not 
enough students learn enough foreign 
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Smetructed within a nenod of two month<e 


Hispania 


language in school to want to become 
foreign-language majors in college and so 
there aren't enough college graduates want- 
ing to go into teaching to supply the high 
schools with teachers that might enable 
the high schools to offer enough foreign 
languages to get a lot of students excited 
by this as a field of study and a career. A 
proposal to break out of this circle was 
made by Indiana University to the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, and 
the Corporation has awarded Indiana 
University $200,000 for a three-year ex- 
periment to send high school juniors with 
a good record in foreign-language study 
abroad for the summer between their 
sae and senior years. They will go to 

rance, Mexico, and Germany for inten- 
sive language study and first-hand contact 
with the culture of the country, living 
with native families in small towns. Parti- 
cipants will be limited at first to 80 a year. 
The hope is that these students, with their 
language proficiency markedly improved 
by the intensive study, will return to their 
senior year of language study and serve 
as an example to students one or two years 
behind them, who will try to compete for 
other scholarships of this sort. They also 
hope that these students will enter college, 
take advanced language work, and return 
to the high schools to teach foreign lan- 
guages. One of the devices used to select 
students for the program and to determine 
how much has been accomplished by it 
linguistically will be the MLA Coopera- 
tive Classroom Tests now being developed. 


MLA and MLMDC.—We see occasional 
references to the MLA Materials Develop- 
ment Center. This is in error. The Modern 
Language Materials Development Center 
is not part of the MLA but an agency of 
the public school system of Glastonbury, 
Conn., which has entered into direct con- 
tract with the U. S. Office of Education 
to produce a series of teaching materials for 
high-school students of French, German, 
Italian, Russian, and Spanish. The early 
experimental units were called the Glaston- 
bury Materials. The full series is to be 
called Audio-Lingual Materials. The ab- 
breviations, ALM are, by coincidence, the 


foiled effartce of the State Denartment to 
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reverse of MLA. The Materials Develop- 
ment Center, under the direction of Mary 
Thompson and Filomena Peloro, is at 2 
West 20th St., New York 11. The two 
Centers, though separated by seven blocks 
of Fifth Avenue, keep in touch. We oc- 
casionally get each other’s mail, telephone 
calls, and visitors. The present note may 
diminish the confusion. 


Soviet NDEA.—We thank Bill Edger- 
ton of Indiana for directing our attention 
to a decree of the USSR Council of 
Ministers, published on 4 June 1961 in 
Pravda and Izvestia with the title “On 
Improving the Study of Foreign Lan- 
guages.” Ihe Ministry of Higher Educa- 
tion is given two months to change the 
university curriculum so as to assure that 
university graduates will have a fluent 
command of a foreign language. Secon- 
dary schools with large FL classes (more 
than 25 pupils) shall divide them into two 
sections. In the next four years at least 
700 general education schools are to be 
established in which a number of subjects 
are to be taught in foreign languages. In 
colleges that prepare FL teachers the size 
of FL drill groups has been set at 7 to 10; 
in all other colleges the size of FL drill 
groups is to be 12 to 15. FL teachers with 
insufficient training shall be assigned to 
courses for raising their qualifications or 
else dismissed and placed in other jobs. 
Here are quotations from the translation 
of the complete text in the Current Digest 
of the Soviet Press, Vol. xiu. No. 21 (21 
June 1961): “The teaching of FLs has 
improved somewhat in recent years. FLs 
are taught in all higher and specialized 
secondary educational institutions, in 
general-education secondary schools and 
in almost all incomplete secondary 
schools. . . . However . . . The over- 
whelming majority of graduates of gen- 
eral-education schools and of specialized 
secondary and higher educational insti- 
tutions a poor command of FLs. 
Because of their small vocabularies and 
their purely formal knowledge of grammar, 
they are unable to translate foreign texts 
without using a dictionary. Their conver- 
sational ability is especially poor. There are 
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grave shortcomings in the training of FL 
instructors for secondary and higher 
schools . . . 

“The Union-republic Ministries of Edu- 
cation and the Russian Republic Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences are to improve the 
school “EL programs and are to publish 
within the next three or four years corres- 
ponding new textbooks, taking particular 
care that their content makes the maximum 
contribution to developing in students and 
pupils a conversational ability and an 
ability to translate foreign texts without 
a dictionary . . . \ 

“The U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers has 
decided that, in general-education schools 
that have qualified FL teachers and the 
necessary premises, classes with more than 
25 pupils shall be divided into two grou 
for FL study . . . The Union-republic 
Councils of Ministers have been instructed 
to open in 1961-65 at least 700 additional 

eneral-education schools in which a num- 
ce of subjects are taught in FLs, to im- 
prove FL study in the lt te schools. . . 

“The U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers has 
asked that an end be put to the practice 
of turning over FL instruction to teachers 
of other subjects who have a poor com- 
mand of the FL. Instructions have been 
given that FL teachers who have insufh- 
cient training be assigned to courses for 
raising their qualifications or distnissed in 
accordance with existing legislation, with 
measures being taken for their placement 
in other jobs... 

“The U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers has 
authorized the setting up of groups for 
FL study, taking into account the desires 
of parents, in kindergartens and the pri- 
mary grades of general-education schools, 
and has instructed the Russian Republic 
Minister of Education and the Russian 
Republic Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
to draw up programs and publish methods 
manuals for the teaching of FLs in these 


“Required classroom work in an FL has 
been set for the majority of higher edu- 
cational institutions at at least 240 hours 
... The U.S.S.R. Ministry of Higher and 
Specialized Secondary Education has been 
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instructed within a period of two months 
to make changes in the curricula of the 
universities . . . so that persons graduating 
from them have a fluent command of 


an FL. 


“In the higher schools that prepare FL 
teachers the number of students in the 
groups for practical FL studies has been 
set at 7 to 10, and in all other higher 
schools at 12 to 15... 


“The U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers 
notes that an irrational balance of FLs 
being studied has developed as the practice 
of the schools. Too little account is taken 
of the special characteristics of the Union 
republics in the selection of FLe to be 
studied in schools and higher educational 
institutions. The Union-republic Councils 
of Ministers and the U.S.S.R. Ministry of 
Higher and Specialized Secondary Educa- 
tion have been instructed within three 
months to determine a more suitable 
balance of FLs to be studied in schools 
and specialized secondary and higher edu- 
cational institutions and to make pro- 
vision for the study of other widely diffused 
languages, including those of the peoples 
of Asia and Latin America. . . 


“The U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers has 
asked that the output of educational films 
in FLs for schools and specialized second- 
ary and higher educational institutions be 
increased and that provision be made for 
producing conventional and LP phono- 
graph records and sound films for those 
studying FLs. It is envisaged that broader 
use will be made of radio and television 


for the study of FLs. 


“The U.S.S.R. Ministry of Culture and 
the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers’ State 
Committee for Cultural Ties with Foreign 
Countries have been instructed to increase 
the output of dictionaries, phrase books, 
and books and pamphlets containin 
stories, the finest modern and classica 
works of English, German, French and 
Spanish fiction, in both adapted and 
original texts for those studying FLs.” 


The triumph of Rooney.—The Repre- 
sentative from Brooklyn has once again 


foiled efforts of the State Department to 
make foreign service more attractive and 
effective. As Chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee’s Subcommittee on 
the State Department budget, he has de- 
feated proposals for incentive pay for 
Foreign Service officers who master one 
of the critically needed languages. This 
incentive is currently given to diplomats 
of Britain, West Germany, and Russia. 
As a result of our niggardly treatment and 
of a diplomat’s apprehension that if he 
masters Thai he will spend his whole 
diplomatic career in Thailand, our short- 
age of linguistically trained diplomats con- 
tinues to be alarming, especially in the 
languages of Southeast Asia. The number 
of our Foreign Service officers studying 
these languages will be cut next year from 
ten to four. At present, the Foreign Service 
Institute is training two officers each in 
Burmese, Cambodian, Indonesian, Thai, 
and Vitenamese. Next year, one officer will 
by studying Burmese, one, Indonesian, and 
two, Thai. No one will be trained in Cam- 
bodian or Vietnamese. Our strategy for 
winning the cold war does not involve 
finding out what either our friends or foes 
are saying. 


“Programs of FL Studies.”—“A Program 
of Hispanic Studies” is a second and re- 
vised edition of “A Guide for the Spanish 
Major,” prepared by Robert G. Mead, Jr. 
and Gardiner H. and Kathryn London of 
the Univ. of Connecticut and published 
originally in Hispania in May 1955. This 
Guide has served as a model for the pre- 
paration of five programs by editors ap- 
pointed by the five AATs at the suggestion 
of the MLA. Each of them is appearing in 
the appropriate AAT journal. The Spanish 
Program appeared in the May 1961 His- 
pania and may be ordered separately for 
$1 from Prof. L. H. Turk, De Pauw Univ., 
Greencastle, Indiana. The Program of Ita- 
lian Studies, by Olga Ragusa of Columbia, 
appeared in the June 1961 Italica. Off- 
prints may be ordered at 25c each from 
Prof H. H. Golden, Boston Univ., Boston 
15. 
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FL Enrollments, 1890-1959.—Wesley Languages and recent MLA surveys of 
Childers, combining figures in William R. foreign-ianguage enrollments comes up with 
Parker’s The National Interest and Foreign _ the following table:' 


Total HS MFL % MFLs %French % German % Spanish % Latin 
Year Population Enrollment in HSP inHSP inHSP in HSP in HSP 
1890 202,963 33,089 16.3 5.8 10.5 -—— 34.7 
1895 350,099 62,685 17.9 6.5 11.4 a 43.9 
1900 519,251 114,765 22.1 7.8 14.3 a 50.6 
1905 679,702 199,153 29.3 9.1 20.2 aa 50.2 
1910 915,061 313,890 34.3 9.9 23.7 7 49.0 
1915 1,328,984 477,110 35.9 8.8 24.4 2.7 37.3 
1922 2,230,000 611,025 27.4 15.5 6 11.3 27.5 
1928 3,354,473 845,338 pW | 14.0 1.8 9.4 22.0 
1934 5,620,625 1,096,022 19.5 10.9 2.4 6.2 16.0 
1948 5,399,452 740,800 13.7 4.7 8 8.2 7.8 
1954 4,505,440" 639,773? 14.2 5.6 8 7.3 6.9 
1958 7,897,232 1,298,687 16.4 6.1 1.2 8.8 7.8 
1959 8,155,573 1,556,745 19.1 7.4 1.5 9.8 7.9 


'1Estimated enrollments from 41 states. 
2Enrollments from 41 states. 


Latin-American Studies Program.—This 
new Program will be supported under the 
Language Development Program of the 
NDEA and will include language and 
area centers with graduate instruction in 
Spanish, Portuguese, and related studies; 
fellowships for advanced training in these 
languages; and special institutes for ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, to be conducted 
by U.S. institutions in Latin America. 
Special effort will be made to strengthen 
instruction and materials in Portuguese. 


“Open Doors.”—The Institute of Inter- 
national Education’s annual survey of 
exchange of students and teachers found 
record numbers of foreign students and 
teachers in the United States and record 
numbers of American students and teachers 
abroad. In 1960-61, 53,107 foreign stu- 
dents from 143 countries were enrolled in 
1666 U.S. colleges and universities, an in- 
crease of nearly 10% over last year’s 48,486. 
There was a 44% increase in the number 
of African students. Canada sent the larg- 
est number (6058), then China (5304), 
India (4835), Iran (2880, Japan (2434), 
Korea (2310), Philippines (1727), Mexico 
(1490), Venezuela (1207), and Greece 
(1200). They studied in every state but 
Alaska. The ten leading states: New York 


(6639), California (6618), Michigan 
(3754), Illinois (3392), Massachusetts 
(3305), District of Columbia (2248), 
Pennsylvania (2185), Indiana (1881), 
Texas (1842), Ohio (1642). The ten lead- 
ing universities, with numbers of foreign 
students and per cents of total enrollment: 
California, 2003, or 4.5%; N.Y.U., 1645, 
or 5.0%; Michigan, 1521, or 5.4%; Colum- 
bia, 1340, or 5.3%; Minnesota, 1117, or 
3.1%; Illinois, 1056, or 3.7%; Wisconsin, 
911, or 3.3%; Harvard, 830, or 7.4%; Penn- 
sylvania, 777, or 4.4%; Howard, 775, or 
16.0% 


Foreign teachers in U.S. wolleges and 
universities increased 43%: 3636 teachers 
and advanced scholars in 304 institutions. 
They came from the United Kingdom 
(553), Japan (445), India (333), Ger- 
many (254), Canada (185), China (129), 
France (111), Israel (102), Italy (95), 
and Australia (69). They taught physical 
sciences (1407), medicine (852), humani- 
ties (432), social sciences (313), engineer- 
ing (296), education (74), agriculture 
(63), and business administration (16), 
perhaps at Newcastle U.? They taught at 
Harvard (407), California (27), M.LT. 
(262), Chicago (227), Minnesota (176), 
Wisconsin (128), Cal. Tech. (110), Yale 
(108), Cornell (53), and Rutgers (53). 
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In 1959-60 (no figures for 1960-61 are 
yet available) 15,306 Americans were en- 
rolled in 540 institutions in 63 foreign 
countries, a 12% increase over the previous 
year. They went to France (2420), Canada 
(1994), Mexico (1540), Germany (1454), 
United Kingdom (1337), Switzerland 
(1049), Italy (1028), Austria (856), Spain 
(744), and Vatican City (614). ey 
studied at the Sorbonne (1518), Mexico 
City College (1033), the Univ. of London 
(517), the Univ. of Madrid (465), the 
Pontifical Gregorian Univ. in Vatican City 
(455), McGill (403), Univ. of Mexico 
(392), Univ. of Foreigners at Perugia 
(350), Poitiers (320), Philippines (319). 


From the United States 2218 (1777 the 
year before) college and university teachers 
went to teach in 92 countires, 1202 to 
Europe, 368 to the Far East, 230 to Latin 
America, 200 to the Near and Middle East, 
and 116 to Africa. They went from Michi- 
gan State (222), California (161), Indiana 
(66), Cornell (56), Illinois (50), Colum- 
bia (44), Chicago (42), Michigan (39), 
Minnesota (37), and Yale (36). They 
taught humanities (651), social sciences 
(539), physical sciences (415), education 
(226), medicine (108), agriculture (107), 
engineering (106), and business adminis- 
tration (66). 


NDEA Language and Area Centers, 
1961462.—Of the 47 Centers in 31 colleges 
and universities, 11 will be concerned with 
the study of languages and areas of East 
Asia, 10 with Slavic Languages and 
Studies, 8 with the Near and Middle 
East, 6 with South Asia, 4 with Sub-Sa- 
haran Africa, 3 with Southeast Asia, 2 
with Portuguese and Brazil, 2 with East- 
Asian and Slavic Languages, and 1 with 
the Uralic-Altaic Languages. 


Fellowship for Study Abroad, 1962-63. 
—Foreign governments and_ universities 
will offer over 200 fellowships for grad- 
uate study in 15 countires. The awards 
will be made through the Institute of In- 
ternational Education, 800 Second Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. Applications for these 
fellowships are now available. They cover 
tuition costs and varying amounts for liv- 


ing expenses for study in universities in 
Austria, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Iran, Israel, Italy, Mexico, The 
Netherlands, Poland Rumania, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. Students applying for 
Austrian, Danish, French, German, Israeli, 
Italian, or Netherlands government awards 
may apply for a Fulbright Travel Grant to 
supplement their fellowships. An Ameri- 
can foundation offers two additional awards 
for study or research in any country in the 
Far East, South or Southeast Asia, or 
Africa. Candidates must be American citi- 
zens with a Bachelor's degree on its equiva- 
lent, FL ability, and good health. A good 
academic record and demonstrate capacity 
for independent study are also necessary. 
Preference is given to applicants under 35 
years of age who have not had extensive 
experience abroad. Though married per- 
sons are eligible, the stipends are geared to 
the needs of single grantees. College and 
university students should obtain applica- 
tion forms from their campus Fulbright 
adviser. Other prospective applicants should 
write to the Information and Counseling 
Division of the Institute. 


NDEA Fellowships in Strategic Lan- 
guages.-Modern FL Fellowships were 
awarded to 764 graduate students for 1961- 
62. These awards, authorized uner Title 
VI of the NDEA, are made to graduate 
students preparing for careers in teaching 
or government service. Of the 764 awards 
in 42 languages, 611 are in the six lan- 
guages designated as having top priority: 
Arabic, Chinese, Hindi-Urdu, Japanese, 
Portuguese, and Russian. The other 153 
awards are in 36 languages designated as 
critically needed but not of top priority. 
The Fellows will be enrolled at 46 grad- 
uate schools in the United States for per- 
iods of study ranging from one summer 
to twelve months. 


Revistas Hispanoamericanas.—Sturgis 
Leavitt's monumental (600 pages) Biblio- 
graphical Index of Spanish-American per- 
iodicals in the years 1843-1935 is now com- 
plete. You may obtain a copy for $19.50 
by writing to the author at the University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
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Language Teaching Films.—Prepared by 
the MLA Center for Applied Linguistics 
and Teaching Film Custodians, the films 
are designed to bring teachers in contact 
with modern methods of language learn- 
ing. The series consists of five major sub- 
jects. Each is covered in a three-reel 16mm. 
black-and-white sound film with a running 
time of approximately 30 minutes. A teach- 
ing guide will accompany each film sub- 
ject. A comprehensive teaching manual 
will be prepared for use with the series. 
The films cost $170 each. They may also 
rented. 


The series was written and produced by 
Theodore B. Karp under the educational 
supervision of Dr. Charles E. Ferguson. 
Director of the Center for Applied Lin- 
guistics. The consultants for the series are 
Pauline Rojas and Howard E. Sollenber- 
ger. The Review Committee for the scripts 
of these films: Emma Birkmaier, Univ. of 
Minnesota, Simon Belasco, Pennsylvania 
State Univ., Nelson Brooks, Yale Univ., 
- B. Carroll, Harvard Univ., Roy Fal- 
is, U.S. Government linguist, Charles C. 
Fries, Univ. of Michigan, J. R. Frith, 
Foreign Service Institute, Albert H. Marck- 
wardt, Univ. of Michigan, Stanley MclIn- 
tosh, Teaching Film Custodians, Ainslie 
Minor, U.S. Information Agency, Law- 
rence Poston, U.S. Office of Education, 
Henry Lee Smith, Jr., Univ. of Buffalo, 
Donald D. Walsh, MLA, and Gerald Win- 
field, International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. 

Titles of the five films: 1) “The Nature 
of Language” 2) “The Sounds of Lan- 
guage” 3) “The Organization of Lan- 
guage” 4) “Words and their Meanings” 
5) “Modern Techniques in Language 
Teaching.” 

For further information and to purchase 
the films, write to Teaching Film Custo- 
o 25 West 43rd St., New York 36, 


New Crop.—The fourteenth annual Na- 
tional Teacher Supply and Demand Re- 
port published by the Research Division 
of the NEA estimates that, of nearly 
140,000 eligible teachers graduating in 
June 1961, about 102,000 will be teach- 


ing this fall. New FL teachers will show 
the greatest gain over last year, an increase 
of 26.5%. Teachers of mathematics will in- 
crease 18.2%, teachers of science, 15.9%, 
teachers of English, 14.7%. Of the 2,756 

tential FL teachers. 1,194 majored in 
ese 897 in Spanish, 303 in Latin, 240 
in German, 23 in Russian, and 99 in 


other FLs. 


Pattern Practice.—From Teaching Span- 
ish: A Linguistic Orientation, by Robert 
Politzer and Charles Staubach, we quote 
the following: “Of course pattern practice 
is not meant to be the pat gw of exer- 
cise or practice to be used in a language 
class. Pattern practice is a means to an 
end. The end to be achieved is the ability 
to use the language freely, as in exercise 
of the more traditional type in which stu- 
dents ask or are asked questions about a 
story or are engaged in conversation on a 
specific topic. The point is that the ques- 
tion-and-answer type of exercise or the free 
conversation are usually a test of whether 
or not the patterns have been learned, 
rather than a way of practicing the pat- 
terns. The pattern practice may be com- 
pared to the exercise and drills that a foot- 
ball or basketball player must undergo in 
order to be ready and fit for a game. Cer- 
tainly the game as such is the interesting 
part and the culmination of the effort. To 
do nothing but pattern practice would be 
very much like putting someone through 
football practice without ever giving him 
a chance to play. No coach would do this, 
but neither would he put anyone on the 
team who had not gone through a rigorous 
training in all the little detailed operations 
which make up the skill of the football 
players.” The book, published this sum- 
mer by Ginn and Co. ($2.75), is an ex- 
tremely helpful and practical analysis of 
the contrasts between the sound systems 
and syntactical patterns of English and 
Spanish, an invaluable handbook for any 
teacher of Spanish. 


FLES.—We occasionally get inquiries 
about FLES, who belongs to it, who runs 
it, how much it costs to join. It’s not an 
organization, it has no members, and it 


was invented by Kenneth Mildenberger in 
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1953, when he got tired of saying “foreign 
langinges in the elementary schools.” Ken 
was trying to find out how many students 
were a in FLs in the grades and 
sent out a questionaire to every school 
where he suspected that such learning 
might be going on and had his return en- 
velopes addressed to the MLA FLES De- 
artment. We were also interested in Adult 
Education at the time and Lurline Simp 
son suggested a FLOP Department (For- 
eign Languages for Older People). 


Hispanic Foundation Tapes.—Francis- 
co Aguilera, Specialist in Hispanic Culture 
in the Hispanic Foundation of the Library 
of Congress, has continued his collection 
of the recordings of the voices of contem- 
porary poets and prose writers. The col- 
lection contains the voices of 164 authors, 
95 of them reading their verse, 50 of them 
from their prose and 19 from a combina- 
tion of verse and prose. There are four 
Brazilian authors, seven Haitians, twenty- 
one Spaniards and the rest from all the 
countries of Spanish America except Ecua- 
dor. Of the 164 authors, 140 read in Span- 
ish, 10 in Catalan, 7 in French, 4 in Por- 
tuguese, | in Quechua, | in Nahuatl, and 
1 in Zapotec. A few of the greatest names: 
Alberti, Damaso Alonso, Manuel Bandeira, 
Andrés Eloy Blanco, Borges, Gerardo Di- 
ego, Rémulo Gallegos, Jorge Guillén, Ni- 
col4s Guillén, Juan Ramén Jiménez, Jorge 
de Lima, Madariaga, Mallea, Gabriela 
Mistral, Victoria Ocampo, Octavio Paz, 
Salinas, and Torres Bodet. The first record- 
ing to be released is that of Salinas reading 
his El contemplado: Tema con Variaciones. 
To obtain a copy of this 12-inch LP disc. 
send $5.40 to Music Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


Spanish in sixty seconds.—Mutual Broad- 
casting System is distributing to its afhli- 
ates one-minute Spanish lessons. Twenty 
of them are sent out each month for use 
by stations whenever they wish. Each les- 
son consists of one phrase taught by Deme- 
trio A. Cabarga of the Pan-American Un- 
ion to the non-Spanish-speaking announcer, 
who evidently has a small attention span. 


Communication.—The Parents’ Associa- 
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tion of P.S. 165 in Manhattan has solved 
a problem in communication while giving 
a lesson in mathematics. Simultaneous 
translation, like that used at the United 
Nations, was used to introduce Spanish- 
speaking parents to new methods of math 
teaching, so that they could understand 
what Junior was trying to do with his 
homework. The demonstration was ar- 
ranged by the United Parents Association 
of New York City, which hopes that the 
Board of Education can be persuaded to 
provide such equipment for all PTA meet- 
ings in Spanish-speaking sections of New 
York City. 

Quadrilingual Spiel.—Designed for tour- 
ists who cannot speak English, a new New 
York City bus provides earphones at the 
seat of each passenger and, once the tour 
begins, the wonders of New York are un- 
folded in four languages: French, German, 
meer and Spanish, the most frequent- 
y used languages of visiting tourists. The 
tour itself is geared to foreigners: it in- 
cludes visits to a supermarket, a housing 
project, and the municipal colleges. 


NDEA Regional Representatives.— 
There are nine pe gn for Higher 
Education each of whom should be kept 


informed of FL activities in his region. We 
” that the FL editors in these regions 
l 


will put the representatives on their mail- 
ing list and see that they are invited to 
regional meetings. Region I: New England. 
Eino A. Johnson, DHEW, 120 Boylston 
St., Boston 16. Region II: Del., N.]., N.Y., 
Penn. David A. Dudley, DHEW, 42 
Broadway, Room 1200, New York 4. Re- 
gion III: D.C., Ky., Md., N.C., P.R., Va., 
W. Va., Virgin Islands. M. Howard Bry- 
ant, DHEW, 700 East Jefferson St., Char- 
lottesville, Va. Region IV: Ala., Fla., Ga., 
Miss., S.C., Tenn. Albert W. Boldt, 
DHEW, 50 7th St., N.E., Room 453, At- 
lanta 23. Region V: Ill., Ind., Ind., Mich., 
Ohio, Wisc. Peter S. Mousolite, DHEW, 
Room 712, Post Office Bldg., 433 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 7. Region VI: Iowa, 
Kan., Minn., Mo., Neb., N.D., S.D., 
George W. Rosenolf, DHEW, 2302 Fed- 
eral Office Bldg., 911 Walnut St., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. Region VII: Ark., La., N.M., 


A 
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Okla., Texas. Howard M. Kreitzer, 
DHEW, 1114 Commerce St., Dallas 2. 
Region VIII: Colo., Idaho, Mont., Utah, 
Wyo. Carroll V. Galbreath, DHEW, 621 
17th St., Room 551, Denver 2. Region IX: 
Alaska, Ariz., Cal., Guam, Hawaii, Neva- 
da, Oregon, Wash. Robert E. McConnell, 
DHEW, 447 Federal Office Bldg., Civic 
Center, San Francisco 2. 


Spanish Speaking Index._The New 
York Telephone Company has published a 
Spanish guide to the yellow pages of the 
classified section of its annual directory. 
60,000 Spanish-speaking residents of the 
Bronx will get this index with the new 
classified directory. By looking up the 
Spanish of what they want they will find 


NOTES AND NEW 


The Lope Quadricentennial.—1962 
marks the four-hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Lope de Vega Carpio. The 
discussion group on The Spanish Comedia 
(Spanish Group Three) of the Modern 
Language Association of America took 
steps at its meeting in Philadelphia last 
December to organize proper observance of 
this occasion, appointing + te A. Peyton 
of the Univ. of North Carolina as chair- 
man of an ad hoc committee. An honorary 
committee has now been designated, along 
with executive and publications commit- 
tees. Recognized for distinguished and 
long-continued study of the comedia are 
John Brooks, Américo Castro, Ada M. Coe, 
William L. Fichter, Joseph G. Fucilla, 
Mabel M. Harlan, John M. Hill, Ruth L. 
Kennedy, Sturgis E. Leavitt, José F. Mon- 
tesinos, $. Griswold Morley, and Thornton 
N. Wilder. The executive committee in- 
cludes thirty-two comediantes active ir re- 
search and publication, with Jack H. 
Parker, Warren T. McCready, Everett W. 
Hesse, and Alva V. Ebersole serving as 
sub-committee chairmen. Karl-Ludwig Se- 
lig and John E. Keller head the publica- 
tions committee. 


It is hoped to have significant exhibits 
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the English heading under which are 
listed companies manufacturing or selling 
the product. 


College-Bound Majority.—Latest word 
from the U.S. Office of Education is that 
66.8 per cent of 1956’s high-school fresh- 
men graduated in 1960, and that 52.8 per 
cent of the graduates went to college. 
Since 87.2 per cent of our accredited col- 
leges require some knowledge of a modern 
FL for the B.A. degree, every high-school 
freshman should be urged to start study- 
ing an FL if he hasn't already done so, 
and every high school should offer a four- 
year sequence in at least one modern lan- 
guage. 


Conducted by the Eprror 


of editions, collections, and manuscripts of 
Lope’s works brought together at universi- 
ties and especially at the annual meeting 
of MLA in Washington in 1962. Produc- 
tions of Lope’s plays at universities and 
colleges in the United States and Canada, 
lectures by hispanists of this hemisphere 
and of Spain, and very possibly a tour by 
a Spanish theatrical troupe, who would 
perform also for MLA, comprise some of 
the plans being made. Publication of re- 
path in Lope de Vega and the comedia 
will be encouraged, and an outlet provided 
for special articles in a “Lope issue” of the 
Bulletin of the Comediantes. 

All teachers of Spanish and all scholars 
engaged in Hispanic and Spanish Ameri- 
can research are urged to assist the Span- 
ish Comedia Group in publicizing this 
event and in lending assistance and partci- 
pation to it. Communications and sugges- 
tions will be gratefully received by the un- 
dersigned and by the committee chairmen. 


Myron A. Peyron 
Univ. of North Carolina 


Hispanic books in print.—Beginning late 
this year, booksellers and libraries through- 
out the Spanish-speaking world will start 
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to receive a new service that aims to list 
every new book published in the new 
world in the Spanish language, and list it 
promptly and with source and — 

Beginning ih 1963, yet another service 
is planned, namely an annual catalog of 
“books in print,” Call books new or old that 
are still available from the publishers), 
indexed by subject, author and title. 

Such services have been a dream of 
every reader, researcher, historian, scientist 
and librarian. But formidable difficulties 
have stood in the way of starting them for 
the 18 Spanish-speaking countries of the 
Americas, not the least being the question 
of who should undertake them. 

‘The new services—first, the record of 
current output, then later the annual cata- 
log of “books in print’—are being under- 
a Fa by the R. R. Bowker Company of 
New York, office of Publishers’ Weekly 
and Books in Print U.S.A. 

Mr. Daniel Melcher, Vice President of 
Bowker, says, “Perhaps it makes no sense 
to start such a project in New York, but on 
the other ade we at Bowker may be the 
only people who realize that it can be done. 
As a matter of fact, we ourselves failed in 
our first attempt to do a Books in Print 
U.S.A., and succeeded only after we de- 
veloped our own methods of setting, stor- 
ing and correcting type. 

“Bowker has much to learn about the 
problems of publishing in and for Latin 
America, but there can be no doubt of the 
overwhelming importance of giving this 
vital area access to its own intellectual 
output, and perhaps this is where we can 
help. Incidentally, there is going to be 
much interest in such information outside 
Latin America—I think we shall have 500 
subscribers in the U.S.A. alone, since there 
is great and growing interest in the pub- 
lishing of all the Americas.” 

Mr. Melcher’s interest in the problem 
of Latin American bibliography was aroused 
when he was told in three bookstores in 
Mexico that a book was “agotado” Cout of 
print) when, in fact, he knew it to be 
available. He realized that a bookseller 
couldn’t remember everything, and had no 
practicable resource when memory failed. 
There was nothing like Books in Print 
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U.S.A. in which to check on any Spanish 
language title a bookseller couldn’t actually 
remember. 

He heard with disbelief the statement 
that “you couldn’t do a Books in Print . . . 
because the books go out of print six 
months after they are published.” On in- 
vestigation it developed that the important 
books remained available from the pub- 
lisher just about as long as elsewhere. 

He also could not quite credit the sug- 
gestion that Latin American publishers 
were less businesslike than their Yanqui 
or European counterparts. He knew per- 
haps all too well the shortcomings of the 
U.S. booktrade, and was mainly conscious 
of the efficiency of the Latin American pub- 
lishers in operating successfully in spite of 
such difficulties as the fragmentation of 
their proper markets by national trade and 
monetary barriers. 

Bibliography may sound dull, but actual- 
ly it is big Gites according to Mr. Mel- 
cher. The world willingly pays over a mil- 
lion dollars a year for the key trade biblio- 
graphies of U.S. books, because the world 
then buys over a billion dollars worth of 
the books listed. 

A mere listing in a catalog seems in- 
significant, but its importance can 
arian in the following story: The Cam- 

ridge University Press had for years been 
selling about one copy a year of a book on 
the history of the horse. Suddenly they 
found themselves selling 30 a year. By no 
coincidence, that was the year after the 
first appearance of Bowker’s “Subject Guide 
to Books in Print,” when for’the first time 
it became possible for anyone searching for 
a book of this kind to learn that this title 
was still available. 

Bibliography can serve two purposes. 
When it is prompt, and provides prices 
and sources, it can bring more business 
into the bookstore, provide more royalties 
for authors, increase publishers’ printings, 
and help spread knowledge in every pos- 
sible way. It can also serve the historian. 
When it is not prompt, when it comes out 
months or years late, when it lacks prices 
or sources, it benefits only the historian. 

Furthermore, a new twist has been ad- 
ded to bibliography in recent years. Librar- 
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ies can now copy their catalog cards direct- 
ly from the listings in the Publishers Week- 
ly and American Book Publishing Record. 
This is the so-called “central cataloging,” 
and it is already helping thousands of li- 
braries to put more money into books and 
less into catalogers’ salaries; to increase 
purchases and circulation without increas- 
ing staff. The listings in the new Fichero 
of Spanish American book-output will also 
provide complete cataloging information— 
including suggested subject headings, 
Dewey Decimal classification number, etc. 

All books published in Spanish in the 
New World are eligible for inclusion in 
the new services, and without any charge 
to the publisher. Any publisher who has 
already heard directly from the Bowker 
company about sending in his informa- 
tion, is invited to write to: Fichero Biblio- 
grafico Hispanoamericano R. R. BOWKER 
COMPANY, P.O. Box 3269, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 


The Bowker Company invites special at- 
tention to the fact that books of all kinds 
are to be included, science, belles lettres, 
government, school books, books “for” or 
“against,” etc. The service is in no sense to 
be a selection, nor will the books be judged 
—they simply will be recorded as having 
becoine available. 


“New Horizons in Education.”—In this 
small volume we have in an inexpensive, 
compact and durable format a publication 
that really meets a growing need in our 
teaching and advisory work. This recent 
book, published and sold by Pan-American 
Airways for the nominal price of $2 post- 
paid, gives brief, well-arranged and perti- 
nent information of the type the prospec- 
tive candidate for study abroad wants to 
know about foreign universities. It lists 
153 universities of all types in 38 countries, 
gives the type of work offered in each, size, 
accomodations and living costs for foreign 
students, tuition, admission requirements, 
application procedures, etc. Naturally, no 
school can possibly get full treatment, but 
at that New Horizons in Education is cer- 
tainly the most useful and most readily 
source of information we can have at hand 
—the only one of its type and purpose, to 
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the best of my knowledge. I recommend 
that every language teacher become ac- 
uainted with it and, if he does not buy it 
or himself, see that there is a copy avail- 
able in his department. Without being ex- 
haustive in any sense, it will provide the 
answer to just about every question the 
average student contemplating study in 
another country will ask on his first quest 
for information about such an undertaking. 


Miami Univ. Wa. Marion Mitter 


No slow learners in FLs?—Interesting 
to note that the N. J. Sec. School Teachers 
Assn. yearbook for 1960-61 (“The Slow 
Learner in Secondary Schools”) does not 
mention foreign language students. Cha 
ters for the slow learner in English, 
Science, Fine Arts, etc.—perhaps slow 
learners are dissuaded from taking foreign 
languages? 


U. of Nebraska increasing Spanish.— 
Greater emphasis will be given to Latin 
American studies in Lincoln. Prof. Charles 
W. Coleman, Head of Rom. Lang. Dept., 
in addition to Stanley Ross, will have a 
new-comer, Roberto Esquenazi Mayo, for- 
merly of Columbia Univ. 


“Television in Teaching.”—A pamphlet 
ut out by Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge, 
mF author is Herbert R. Jensen, Head of 
Instructional Materials, Greenwich Public 
Schools, Greenwich, Conn. Covers the 
general aspects of necessary planning, ad- 
vantages to be derived from its use. No 
specific suggestions for various subject ma- 
ters. 25 pp., $1.50; T-R-W, Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ 

Coronet Films.—“The Incas”—11 min., 
BW and color; “Life in Grasslands (Ar- 
gentine Pampas)”—11 min., BW and color; 
“Life in Hot Rain Forests (Amazon Bas- 
in)”—13% min., BW and color; “Life in 
the High Andes”—11 min., BW and color. 


“Motoring to Central America and Pana- 
ma.”—1961 edition by Pan American Un- 
ion; 38 pages, 25c. Study in Latin Ameri- 
ca: 60 pp.; PAU publication, 25¢ (Short- 
Term Academic Sessions, in some Latin 
American universities; Long-Term Aca- 
demic Sessions, in most of the universities). 
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Help!—Prof. Joseph Alexis is looking for 
pictures to illustrate a Spanish grammar. 
Anyone who would be interested in con- 
tributing, please contact him at 1811 South 
Pershing Road, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


“|Racismo!”—This is the title given to 
the October, 1960, issue of El Correo de 
la UNESCO. It is a plea for all member 
nations to do everything within their power 
to wipe out racial discrimination. Articles 
and photos on Germany, U.S., South 
Africa, mentioning the evils of racismo, 
and also some of the progress toward elim- 
inating it. 

Premio de novela “Biblioteca Breve.”— 
A new prize by Editorial Seix Barral, Pro- 
venza 219, Barcelona. For unpublished 
works; 100,000 pesetas advance on author’s 
royalties; may not be awarded if no novel 
receives three votes from jury (José Maria 
Valverde, José Maria Castellet, Victor Seix, 
Carlos Barral). Original and copy must be 
received before July 31 each year; prize to 
be awarded Dec. 1. The winner will auto- 
matically be presented as a contestant for 
the Prix Formentor’s $10,000 prize. 


Summers in Saltillo.—Considerable con- 
fusion may be caused by the number of 
summer schools in this Mexican city. Of 
old and established reputation are: Inter- 
american University (Apartado 255) Sal- 
tillo); International Academy, or Escuela 
Normal (Mary Wise, Box 141, Zion, IIL, 
registrar). Of newer vintage, and perhaps 
not yet accredited by U.S. Universities: 
Saltillo Summer and Fine Arts School 
(Ramén Garza, Apartado 164, Saltillo— 
their notice says “FLES and NDE pro- 
grams . . .”); Universidad Internacional 
(Apartado 293, Saltillo). Prospective sum- 
mer students would do well to check the 
faculty, programs offered, and accredita- 
tion, before registering. 


Mimics in training language teachers.— 
The “Instituto de Idiomas Yazigi,” which 
has about 30 schools spread throughout 
Brazil, is using mimics in training its lan- 
guage teachers. Marcel Marceau and Jean- 
Louis Barrault, in the recent visit to Sao 
Paulo, expressed their interest in this ap- 
plication. The best-known pantomimist of 
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Brazil, Ricardo Bandeira, is in charge of 
the course. 


Sao Paulo Watpemar Maris 
Teaching Fellowship.—The “Instituto de 


Idiomas Y4ézigi’ will offer twenty teach- 
ing fellowships for langauge teachers start- 
ing February 1961. The Cultural Coordi- 
nator of the Institute, Professor Waldemar 
Matias (member of AATSP), can be con- 
tacted for further details at: LILY., Rua 7 
de abril 230, 6° Andar, Sao Paulo, SP, 
Brasil. Don’t forget to write Air Mail! 


Quoted without comment.— 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


“The Faculty of Languages of the Uni- 
versity of Phoenix announces the schedul- 
ing of its graduate course Lingual Pedago- 
gis for the academic year 1961-1962. 

This Course is part of the regular curri- 
culum offered by the Faculty of Languages 
in its graduate degree program. The Course 
is conducted over a two semester period 
and carries graduate credit of three semes- 
ter hours, each semester; applicable toward 
the Master of Arts degree at the Univer- 
or of Phoenix or transferable to other 
colleges and universities. 

This powerful course in language teach- 
ing gives the student a comprehensive in- 
struction in the most effective, proven 
methods for teaching foreign languages, 
and English, at all levels. it treats com- 
pletely the subject of Lingual Pedagogics, 
including morphology, dialectics, applied 
linguistics, syntactics, lingual patterns, 
idiomatics, language laboratory 
electronic teaching, language laboratory 
subject matter preparation and presenta- 
tion, and carries the student through the 
entire field of sound language teaching. 

The result of effective in-the-field teach- 
ing, this Course is one of the finest and 
most complete methods courses offered for 
the teaching of languages. 


The Course will be conducted once a 
week, on Fridays, from 7:00 P.M. to 10:00 
P.M. Instruction begins September 15, and 
registration will be held September 11, 12, 
and 13, from 7:00 P.M. to 10:00 P.M. in 
Room 207, 106 North Central Avenue, 


Nores Anp News 


Phoenix, Arizona. Tuition for the Course 
is at the rate of $15.00 per semester hour 
payable at the time of Registration. 

r. Arthur Haritos, linguist and recog- 
nized specialist in the field of language 
instruction, will teach the Course.” 


“Miniature” editions.—The following dis- 
tch was published in The New York 
Fiemes on Oct. 15, 1961: 


“Nineteen Princeton University students are read- 
ing a Spanish novel 618 pages long and about 
the size of a pack of cigarettes. 

“The book Nazarin, is by Benito Pérez Galdds, 
a nineteenth-century novelist. The three-and- 
one-quarter - inch-long volume is the only edi- 
tion available. It is the assigned reading in an 
advanced Spanish literature course taught by 
Dr. Claudio Guillen, who says ‘Nazarin is one 
of the most outstanding novels in the nineteenth 
century.’ 

“Harry Dean, who has worked in the Univer- 
sity Store for sixteen years, says the book is the 
smallest he has ever handled. 

“Students have complained that the volume is 
difficult to handle and to hold in a comfortable 
reading position. 

“One student said he felt ‘a little ridiculous 
walking into the library with this book and a 
large Spanish dictionary.’ 

“The book is published by the Aguilar Publish- 
ing Company of Madrid. It has sold for $1.25 
in the University Store.” 


One wonders, rather amusedly, how 
many other Spanish professors have used 
Aguilar’s “Coleccién Crisol” (in which 
Nazarin is included) without ever break- 
ing into print. . . . 


R.G.M. 


Mountain Interstate Foreign Language 
Conference.—The auditorium of the Pu 
lic Library in Kingsport, Tennessee was 
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the meeting place, October 6-7, of the 11th 
annual MIFLC, with the Kingsport City 
Schools as host. Some ninety-odd persons 
in attendance, representing colleges and 
schools from the mountain areas of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, Virgin- 
ia, and West Virginia, were treated to an 
interesting and varied program of talks and 
discussions on matters pertaining to foreign 
language teaching nad On Friday 
evening the delegates were guests at a 
delicious tiallineiele banquet at the Ridge- 
field Country Club. The tables were decor- 
ated by members of the foreign language 
clubs of Dobyns-Bennett High School, and 
entertainment was provided by the school’s 
Madrigale Singers, who presented a pro- 
gram of songs old and new, a number of 
which were sung in the original language. 
Featured speaker for the occasion was Dr. 
Jacob Ornstein, Language Specialist from 
the Graduate School of Agriculture in | 
Washington, D.C. His subject was “Forei 
Languages in the Post-Sputnik Age—the 
Re-awakening.” The was 
brought to a close with a business meet- 
ing Saturday noon. Bellarmine College in 
Louisville, Kentucky will be the site for 
the 1962 Conference, with the following 
elected as members of the executive com- 
mittee: Dr. Leonard Latkovski, Bellarmine 
College, Louisville, Kentucky, Chairman; 
Mrs. Dorothy O. Dye, Dobyns-Bennett 
High School, Kingsport, Tennessee; Dr. 
Alberta Server, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Epwarp G. Loprer 


Secretary, MIFLC 
East Tennessee State College 


Spain in “The Texas Quarterly.”—La 
edicién de este nitimero especial (Spring 
1961) de la revista The Texas Quarterly 
aspira, como indica su titulo, a presentar 
una imagen de Espafia a través de ensayos, 
relatos y poemas de escritores espafioles 
contemporaneos, e ilustraciones de pintores, 
escultores, ceramistas y arquitectos. 

La tarea de seleccién en un campo tan 
vasto no es facil y a simple vista surgen los 
ingratos obstaculos que hay que vencer. 
Conscientes del editores en 
la nota preliminar nos aclaran su posicién: 
“. .. the criterion of selecting what is «4 
resentative may be variously interpreted: 
on the one hand it appears to suggest the 
universal catalog or anthology, in which 
everything is allowed—except the exclusion 
or oversight of any name, however insig- 
nificant—and, on the other, a selection of 
the taste of the compilers, and, as such, 
arbitrary, personal, and subject to dispute. 
If we have deliberately chosen the second 
course, we have done so conscious of its 
dangers.” Y mas adelante: “. . . we have 
disregarded the problems of quantity and 
set ourselves to collecting works which, 
whether or not already consecrated by the 
oracles, rank in our eyes as valuable, truly 
valuable. Critics, poets, novelists, painters, 
etc., appear in our pages clustered together 
by that single criterion. Another limitation 
that we have observed has been that of 
including in this Spanish issue only authors 
who—at the time of its preparation—are in 
full creative activity. For this reason we 
have not included writers whom we would 
otherwise have selected without hesitation.” 

Aunque la posicién de los editores queda 
asi clara y plenamente justificada, no fal- 
tar4n lectores que criticaran la seleccién 
por creer que la imagen de Espafia queda 
incompleta o resulta parcial al no incluir 
algitin determinado escritor de sus simpatias 
literarias o ideolégicas. Tales reacciones son 
siempre de esperar y por eso carecean de 


*Members are urged to send items for this 
department (typed in proper style) to Professor 
R. G. Mead, Jr., Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs. 
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Conducted by the Eprror* 


importancia. Para el lector libre de apa- 
sionamientos enturbiadores el grupo de es- 
critores y artistas seleccionados resulta bas- 
tante completo y representativo. Equili- 
brado también, en cuanto a los que viven 
en Espafia a los expatriados. 

a 


En lo relativo al nimero, no cabe duda 
que se podrian haber incluido muchos es- 
critores mds, pues los hay a docenas, y 
buenos. Sin embargo, las forzosas limita- 
ciones de espacio y el imperativo de la 
calidad, justiiican cumplidamente la selec- 
cién. Si alguien sugiere el nombre de al- 
gun escritor injustamente excluido en su 
opinién, basta camparar su obra con la de 
los incluidos en su mismo campo de tra- 
bajo para que el dilema quede resuelto. En 
algin caso concreto se podré encontrar un 
escritor de calidad comparable a los se- 
leccionados y entonces el lector podra de- 
cidirse por uno o por otro. Algunos tan 
buenos, de acuerdo. De indudable mejor 
calidad, no. 

La traduccién al inglés de los trabajos, 
siempre dificil, es bastante buena. Y es un 
acierto el haber impreso los poemas origi- 
nales en espafiol junto a su versién inglesa. 

En mi opinién, y queriendo poner peros, 
es una ldstima que la edicién no haya sido 
mas generosa en cuanto al papel se refiere. 
Los titulos de los articulos y los nombres de 
los autores estan arrinconados en el ex- 
tremo superior de la pagina, como si los 
hubieran metido alli porque no habia mas 
remedio. Se les debia a concedido un 
tercio de p4gina, cuanto menos. También, 
algunas estupendas ilustraciones han sido 
reducidas al tamafio minimo. Hubiera 
ganado mucho la presentacién del volumen 
con algo mds de holgura de espacio. 

La seleccién incluye trabajos de Américo 
Castro, Lain Entralgo, Aranguren, Ferra- 
ter Mora, Marichal, Jiménez Fraud, Gui- 
llermo de Torre, Gullén, Gaya Nujfio, 
Leén Felipe, Cela, Jorge Guillén, Max 
Aub, Démaso Alonso, Francisco Ayala, 
Gerardo Diego, Ramén Sender, Alberti, 
Serrano Poncela, Aleixandre, Jorge Cam- 
pos, Emilio Prados, Ana Maria Matute, 
Luis Cernuda, Juan Goytisolo, Blas de 
Otero y José Hierro. Completan la lista 
estudios criticos de Angel Ferrant, Llorens 
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Artigas, Fraile, Vivanco, Eduardo Ducay, 
y de algunos extranjeros como los nor- 
teamericanos Anthony Kerrigan, Martin S. 
Kermacy y el venezolano Mariano Picén 
Salas. Hay también un interesante calen- 
dario de sucesos importantes en el arte y 
literatura de Espafia del presente siglo, con 
acertadas ilustraciones Y despa- 
rramadas por todo el volumen magnificas 
ilustraciones de Picasso, Miré, Méillares, 
Canogar, Viola, Rivera, Zabaleta, Ferrant, 
Escassi, Tormo, Valdivieso, Zamorano, 
Seoane, Garrido, Vento y Estrada. 

Ademds del editor Ramén Martinez- 
Lépez, figuran como Associate Editors Mi- 
guel Enguidanos y Miguel Gonzalez-Gerth; 
y General Editor, Harry H. Ransom. 


Marceino C, PENuELAsS 


Univ. of Denver 


“Odyssey,” a welcome new quarterly.— 
Devoted to filling a gap we all have lon 
deplored in the tis: the first number of 
Odyssey will appear in Dec. 1961. The 
journal will strive to present in English 
translation the best of contemporary litera- 
ture (fiction, drama, poetry, and criticism) 
in Latin American and Europe. Four Ar- 
me writers and a similar number from 

razil are scheduled to be printed in 
Odyssey's initial issue. Subscription: $10 
for 1 yr., $18 for 2 yrs., and $24 for 3 yrs. 
Address: 415 West 118th St., New York 
27, N.Y. 


R.G.M. 


“Cuadernos.”—This journal, frequently 
noted on our columns and published in 
Paris (18, Avenue de |’Opéra. $5 per yr.) 
by the Congreso por la Libertad de la 
Cultura, recently became a monthly. Its 
gratifying success is due to the high 
quality of its contributors and the freedom 
with which they express themselves on 
significant issues. The Oct. 1961 number, 
for example, is devoted entirely to the 
theme “América Latina frente a su Des- 
tino,” and includes a veer of articles by 
such writers as Rail Prebisch, German 
Arciniegas, Frank Tannenbaum, Francisco 
Romero, Luis Alberto Sanchez, and Gui- 
Ilermo de Torre, to mention only a few. 
Cuadernos is indispensable reading for any- 
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one who seeks the best thinking available 
on Latin America today. 


R.G.M. 


Recent Latin Americana.—No diminu- 
tion is yet visible in the series of books on 
Latin American topics currently being pub- 
lished in our country. Happily, most of 
them are a cut above the majority of such 
books issued in the past. Perhaps the day 
of the “two-week wonder” is over, an 
maybe Americans have finally realized the 
futility of trying to write anything signifi- 
cant on Latin America after a jet-propelled 
journey through half-a-dozen 

Among the best titles by Americans to 
appear of late are Herbert L. Matthews’ 

he Cuban Story (New York: George 
Braziller, 1961. 318 pp. $4.50), a personal 
history of the Castro revolution by the 
New York Times’ correspondent who has 
done the best and most complete job of 
reporting the event; a forthright, penetrat- 
ing analysis which insists convincingly on 
the authenticity of the movement as a part 
of a continental revolution which seeks 
social justice; Latin American Issues: Essays 
and Comments (New York: The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 1961. 201 pp. Paper. 
$1.45), edited by Albert O. Hirschman, 
brings together eleven valuable papers on 
Latin American social, political and eco- 
nomic problems; Harry Bernstein’s Mak- 
ing an Inter-American Mind (Gainesville: 
Univ. of Florida Press, 1961. 190 pp. 
$5.50) tells of the almost unkown or for- 
gotten efforts of the U.S. scholars and 
scientists to foster intellectual cooperation 
and understanding between Anglo and 
Hispanic America, particularly during the 
period 1700-1900; William R. Crawtord’s 
revised edition of A Century of Latin 
American Thought (Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1961. 322 pp. $6), published 
17 years after the first edition, is described 
on the dustjacket as bringing “up to date” 
the information about the authors discussed 
and including a bibliography “expanded 
to include all the important titles relating 
to the subject published in the years since 
the first edition.” Unfortunately, this is 
just not so, as anyone familiar with the 


field can find out for himself after a few 
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minutes spent in checking titles. The bib- 
liography has been expanded very little in- 
deed, and the Index is the same except for 
a few added page numbers. Still, the book 
retains its original value as the only survey 
in English of Latin American thought. As 
we go to press, notices have appeared of 
the publication by Harper's of William 
Benton’s The Voice of Latin America. It 
appears to be a readable and accurate book 
which, will be noted in a future issue if 
a review copy is forthcoming. Oscar Lewis’ 
The Children of Sanchez (New York: 
Random House, 1961. 499 pp. $7.50) has 
been widely acclaimed, and with good rea- 
son, for the intimate picture it gives of the 
struggles and aspirations of four young 
Mexicans of the lower class living today 
in Mexico City. Based on taped interviews, 
the work succeeds in presenting a sensi- 
tive portrayal of the respondents frustra- 
tions from childhood to the present, re- 
sembling in mood and theme the recent 
naturalistic novels of Luis Spota and Car- 
los Fuentes. This kind of reporting should 
help to create a much wider, more respon- 
sive audience in the U.S. interested in 
Latin America, for it is a penetrating analy- 
sis, and results from the author’s clear un- 
derstanding of the growing pains of an 
increasingly large segment ps the Latin 
American population. 

South of the border, Mexico’s Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica continues to do an out- 
standing job of issuing valuable titles in 
many helds. A sampling of recent FCE 
books would include the massive second 
volume in the series, “México: 50 afios de 
Revolucién,” which is La vida social 1961. 
570 pp. Cloth or paper bound); the very 
handsome Las antiguas culturas mexicanas 
(1961. 476 pp. Cloth), written by Walter 
Krickberg in German in 1956, which has 
many illustrations, some in lovely color; 
Pedro C. M. Teichert’s Revolucién econém- 
ica e industrializacién en América Latina 
(1961. 467 pp. Paper), a Spanish transla- 
tion of the English original of 1959; latest 
number in the “Coleccién Popular” paper- 
back series is Jovan Djordijevich’s Yous 
slavia, democracia socialista (1961. 266 
pp); Oscar Lewis’ very successful Five 


Families, published in English in 1959 by 
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Basic Books, has been translated into Span- 
ish under the title of Antropologia de la 
pobreza. Cinco familias (1961. 304 pp. 
Paper); the Fondo’s “Letras Mexicanas” 
series has been enriched by Luisa Josefina 
Hernandez’ La plaza de Puerto Santo, a 
novel (1961. 138 pp. Cloth), Xavier Var- 
gas Pardo’s Céfero, short stories (1961. 146 
pp. Cloth), Rubén Bonifaz Nufio’s Fuego 
de pobres (poems with a social theme) 
(1961. 101 pp. Cloth), Emma Délujanoff’s 
psychological! novel, Adids, Job (1961. 222 
pp. Cloth), and Salvador Novo’s Poesia 
(1961. 164 pp. Cloth), the collected verse 
of a master Y wry, mocking verse. 

Another important Mexican book is La 
Cuestién de la Tierra, 1913-1914, Vol. m 
of a series on the problems of the Mexican 
Revolution. This publication brings to- 
gether a dozen contemporary documents 
devoted to la cuestidn agraria, some of 
which were relatively inaccessible, and per- 
mits the reader to see the problem through 
the eyes of some of the Revolution’s ideolo- 
gists (Instituto Mexicano de Investigaciones 
Econdémicas, 1961. 394 pp. Paper). 

R.G.M. 


“Time” and our talent for offending.— 
The extent and causes of anti-U.S. feel- 
ing in Latin America are discussed by a 
North American resident of Honduras in 
a straightforward article entitled “Our Na- 
tional Talent for Offending People,” car- 
ried by Harper's magazine for August 
1961. Insisting that, “despite what the hit- 
and-run newspaper waibine write after a 
one-or-two-week flying visit, we are in 
trouble in Latin America,” the author, D. 
H. Radler, goes on to reject both the con- 
venient excuse that Uncle Sam’s unpop- 
ularity is a necessary consequence of his 
superior wealth and the shallow assump- 
tion that antipathy toward our country can 
be readily dispelled by an increase in for- 
eign aid. The causes to which he attri- 
butes anti-Yankeeism are for the most part 
not new. They include obtuse and greedy 

licies pursued by U.S. corporations, 
North American diplomats’ lack of train- 
ing in the languages and customs of the 
countries to which they are accredited, our 
government's opportunistic alignment with 
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certain unpopular foreign regimes,.and our 
private citizens’ ill-concealed disdain for 
everything encountered abroad which dif- 
fers from what they are accustomed to at 
home. However, one factor to which Mr, 
Radler attributes considerable importance 
has heretofore received relatively little at- 
tention. It is the influence of North Ameri- 
can popular periodicals widely circulated 
beyond our borders. Citing as a principal 
offender Time magazine, by him 
as “read throughout Latin America as the 
voice of the U.S.,” he declares that a sur- 
vey of its special Latin American edition 
Cin English) over the last four years re- 
veals “a consistent tone of smug superior- 
ity, a persistent flow of ridicule for virtual- 
ly everything Latin American.” This 
charge is inipressively supported by evi- 
- dence in the form of quotations from the 
pages of the offending publication itself. 
“If American business and government are 
failing to make friends for us in Latin 
America,” says Mr. Radler, “their impact 
is no greater than that of Time magazine, 
which, on the record, has made us a host 
of enemies.” 


North Texas State Univ. 


City of the arts.—“Mexico is 


the construction of a ‘City of the Arts,’ 
adjacent to the University City grounds. 

“A 250-acre tract for the arts city has 
been given to the Government by coopera- 
tive system leaders. 

“The Diego Rivera Museum, which 
houses a fantastic archaeological collec- 
tion gathered by the late painter, as well 
as his paintings, tools of his trade, and 
potion belongings, will be an integral 
part of the new arts city development. 

“According to present plans, capital fi- 
nancing will come from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Resident artists, however, will 
ay nominal rents for studios and other 
acilities. 

“The City of the arts will be an unusual 
development. There are districts in various 
cities of the world to which painters, sculp- 
tors, poets, muscians, and other artists have 
long retreated for their creative labors. But 
in no other place has an ‘Arts City’ been 
planned from the ground up exclusively 
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for the cultivation and development of 
the fine arts... . 

“Architects who are planning it are striv- 
ing for the flavor of Mexico’s Indian past, 
although buildings will also be functional 
and modern. 

“The e will include a giant market 
place for the sale of the artists’ creative 
efforts, and both open air and conventional 
theatres. Each artist will have his own 
studio and there will be a permanent ex- 
hibition hall for the showing of their work. 

“In a bid-for a tourist build-up, regular 
programs of Mexican regional dances, as 
well as concerts, ballet, and theatrical 
works, will be presented. 

“A house of Latin-American culture may 
also be incorporated in the city. 

“Dr. Leopoldo Zea, director of cultural 

relations of the Department of Foreign Re- 
lations, said its purpose would be to ex- 
hibit art and creative materials in a special 
exhbition room for each naton. 
» “All Latin-American nations would be 
asked to contribute archaeological treasures, 
films, photographs, sculptures, engravings, 
books, and other representative cultural 
items” (The New York Times, 20 August 
1961). 


Quoted without comment.—“The conse- 
quences of Betancourt’s failure to resolve 
his domestic difficulties could be very seri- 
ous. A ,military dictatorship no longer 
seems a real possibility, for the Venezuelan 
people peri refuse to work for such a 
government. But if democratic reforms fail 
in Venezuela, the nation is almost sure 
to take a sharp turn toward Castroism, and 
a Fidel Castro in Caracas would make 
our current troubles in Cuba look petty. 
Cuban sugar is not, after all, an essential 
commodity, and because Cuba is an island 
she can be effectively isolated by the U.S. 
navy operating out of our bases on the 
mainland and at Guantanamo. But Vene- 
zuela supplies a substantial part of West- 
ern Hemisphere’s oil, and two-fifths of 
U.S. iron ore imports; U.S. businessmen 
have $3.5 billion invested in the country, 
three times their former stake in Cuba. 
From a strategic point of view, Venezuela's 
impenetrable mountain regions are ideal 
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for Castro-style guerilla warfare, and her 
land frontiers border the most impover- 
ished and rebellious regions of Brazil and 
Colombia. These dark perspectives may 
seem rather remote, but after observing 
Fidel Castro’s rapid leftward course we 
cannot ignore the possibility of the same 
thing happening in countries like Vene- 
zuela that suffer from the same social ills 
that bedeviled pre-1958 Cuba.” From Prof. 
Samuel Shapiro’s article “Betancourt’s 
Venezuela, Alternative to Castroism?” in 
Commentary, June 1961. 


“Thesavrvs.”—Hispania has received with 
pleasure volumes xiv (1959) and xv (1960) 
of this Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo. 
While continuing to reflect the exceptional 
work of the Instituto in the investigation 
of Colombian themes, these tomes repre- 
sent the concept of philology in its broadest 
and finest sense: the love of culture through 
language and literature. The scope is wide, 
as might be expected from an lent editor- 
ial staff. In the reviews, at least, one be- 
comes aware of Romanian linguistic schol- 
arship, of classical studies in France and 
Italy, and of the state of linguistics in 
Czechoslovakia and Russia. 

Each issue, like the Revista de Filologia 
Espatiola, comprises the labors of a year, 
that is to say, Thesavrvs is an annual. As 
such, it appears a well-designed, well- 
printed, and well-edited journal. The ad- 
vantage of producing an annual edition 
lies in the additional esmero a single year- 
ly effort allows. The thoroughness of the 
editors provides an “Indice de materias y 
de nombres propios,” a happy, if rare, 
luxury in a learned journal. (It is a felici- 
tous thought that Hispania publishes a 
similar’ index for each volume in Decem- 
ber, as well as a more comprehensive in- 
dex every ten years). 

The following is a list of articles in vol. 
xiv: “Personalidad lingiifstica del idioma 
catalan,” Pedro Urbano Gonzalez de la 
Calle; “Cuervo, Henriquez Urefia y la 
polémica sobre el andalucismo de Améri- 
ca,” Guillermo L. Guitarte; “Del espafiol 
hablado en Bolivar, Colombia,” José Joa- 
quin Montes; “La biblioteca del candénigo 
don Fernando de Castro y Vargas,” Gui- 
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llermo Hernandez de Alba: “Un biblidfilo 
de Santa Fe de Bogota en el siglo xvu,” 
Rafael Martinez Briceno; “La ‘Laurea cri- 
tica’ de Fernando Fernandez de Valenzue- 
la, primera obra teatral colombiana,” José 
Juan Arrom y José Manuel Rivas Sacconi; 
“Lexicén de fauna y flora (conclusién),’ 
Augusto Malaret (the final version of this 
study has been published by the Instituto 
and will be noted in a future number of 
Hispania); “Hallazgo de un manuscrito de 
fray Andrés de San Nicolas,” José Abel 
Salazar O.R.S.A.; “El latin vivo,” Jorge 
Paramo Pomareda; “El latin en discos,” 
José Jiménez Delgado C.M.F.; and “Léxico 
de la carpinteria en Bogota,” Jennie Figue- 
roa y Eduardo Camacho. 

Vol. xv offers: “La historiografia del Ba- 
rroco literario espafiol,” Oreste Macri; sum- 
mation of “Bibliografia de Porfirio Barba- 
Jacob,” Rafael Heliodoro Valle; “Pronun- 
ciacién del espafiol en Bolivar (Colombia ),” 
Luis Flérez; “Algunos aspectos del habla 
popular en tres escritores caldenses,” José 
Joaquin Montes; “Las cartillas para ensefar 
a leer a los nifios en América espafiola,” 
José Torre Revello; “E] Barroco, arte his- 
panico,” A. Valbuena-Briones; “Poesia po- 
pular y poesia culta ante la emancipacién 
colombiana (1781-1829),” Guillermo Her- 
nandez de Alba; “La hora de las Aca- 
demias,” Hern4n Zamora Elizondo; “Una 
edicién de las Disquisciones sobre filologia 
castellana de Cuervo,” Pedro Urbano Gon- 
zdlez de la Calle; “Del vocabulario hipico 
en Bogotd,” Fernando Lépez Cruz. 


Two Spaniards in miniature—The ex- 
cellent book The Spanish Civil War by 
the Englishman Hugh Thomas is the most 
recent comment in the matter (New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1961. $8.50). Our inten- 
tion here is not to weigh the problem of the 
war, nor to examine the writer's methods 
and documentation, but to quote two strik- 
ing descriptions of Spaniards caught up in 
that holocaust. One is that of a well-known 
personality; the other analyzes a class of 
Spaniard; both smack somewhat reminis- 
cently of the portaiture in Cela’s La col- 
mena, though there is, of course, no con- 
nection. The first is a sketch of Dolores 
Ibarburi, the Communist: 
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“Always dressed in black, with a grave 
but fanatical face which caused the masses 
who listened to her platform speeches to 
suppose her a kind of revolutionary saint, 
she was now about thirty-five. Years be- 
fore, as a girl, she had been a devout Cath- 
olic. In those days, she had wandered from 
village to village in the Basque provinces, 
selling sardines from a great tray which 
she bore on her head. But Dolores la Sar- 
dinera married a miner from Asturias, one 
of the obscure founders of the Communist 

arty in northern Spain. She transferred 
hie devotion from Our Lady of Begonia to 
the prophet of the British Museum Read- 
ing Room.” 


The second describes the military man: 
“The average Spanish officer after all was 
by middle age dissatisfied, irritable and 
right wing. In Spain, as elsewhere, the 
young officer, when still supported by fam- 
ily money, is generally happy. He is 
happy, too, while his uniforms and hand- 
some figure can still dazzle the marriage- 
able girls of his family’s acquaintance. 
There follows a short engagement, promo- 
tion to captain, marriage. There are mount- 
ing expenses, appearances have to be kept 
up, but pay remains low. The military 
zeal of youth departs. The high-spirited 
lion of the ballroom becomes an embittered 
employee of the state. His wife is worn by 
the exigencies of incessant economising. 
She points enviously at her husband’s once 
scorned civilian contemporaries. . . . the 
officer could dream of a coup d ’état, which 
would place him in a position superior to 
his clever liberal and commercial friends.” 


LP.R. 
The Mexican Character.—Students of 


Latin American thought are aware of the 
trend of psychological analysis of national 
character which has been developing among 
the writers in certain countries to our south 
and, in particular, they are familiar with 
the works appearing in Mexico since the 
late Samuel Ramos published his Perfil del 
hombre y la cultura en México (1934). 
Other Mexicans who have written in this 
vein in recent years are Antonio Caso, 


José Vasconcelos, Leopoldo Zea, and more 
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lately, Octavio Paz. The ideas of the first 
four thinkers are well analyzed in Abelar- 
do Villegas’ La Filosofia de lo Mexicano 
(México: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 
1960. 235 pp.). 

The year 1961, however, witnessed a 
phenomenal increase in this type of in- 
dagacién or buceo psiquico in Mexico, 
with the publication of four books in the 
field, all appearing in the months of March 
and April. Francisco Gonzales Pineda’s El 
Mexicano: Psicologia de su Destructividad 
(México: Asociacién Psicoanalitica Mexi- 
cana, 1961. 268 pp.), analyzes the factors 
which the author feels destroy and disin- 
— the national character: hostilidad, 

io, y mentira como fermento desquicia- 
dor; venalidad, irresponsabilidad y chantaje 
como ingredientes de descomposicion; 
Aniceto Aramoni’s Psicoandlisis de la Di- 
namica de un Pueblo (México: Universi- 
dad Nacional Auténoma, 1961. 322 pp.) 
the longest study of the four attempts to 
show the role of the matriarcado, patriar- 
cado, machismo, and other factors in the 
formation of Mexican character; Rogelio 
Diaz Guerrero’s Estudios de Psciologia del 
Mexicano (México: Robredo, 1961. 115 
pp.) details the results of a survey among 
500 Mexico City residents designed to ar- 
rive at their image of el mexicano and also 
includes three other papers by the author 
on problems of national psychology; Ed- 
uardo Luquins’s: Andlisis espectral del 
Mexicano (México: Costa-Amic, 1961. 88 

p-) presents four national archetypes; el 
lembiscén, el madrugador, el picapedrero, 
and el pistolero and seeks to characterize 
them and trace their origin to Conquest 
times. 

Dissimilar in theme, style, and approach, 
these four books, however, are te. 2 evi- 
dence of the maturation of Mexican char- 
acter and the deep autocritica to be found 
among the nation’s thinkers. As Aramoni 
puts it in his “Prélogo”: Es difcil hablar 
claro y no lastimar. These authors, as did 
their predecessors, have tried to speak clear- 
ly regardless of the consequences. One 
hopes that their reception will be favor- 
able in general and, in particular among 
the hypersensitive nationalists who de- 
nounced Samuel Ramos’ pioneering effort 
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(Perfil del hombre ...) when it first ap- 
peared in 1934. 


R.G.M. 


“The Conquest of New Granada.”— 
Prose chronicles of the Spanish Conquest, 
usually written by men of action who re- 
lated their epic adventures with military 
rather than artistic pride, have won a niche 
in Spanish American letters. When, how- 
ever, the bloom of novelty faded from the 
New World and its true conquest was be- 
ing achieved by the transfer of Spanish 
institutions and sedentary life, the spirited 
chronicle declined into dull history mainly 
of missionary and ecclesiastical activities. 
A curious and picturesque exception to this 
tendency was El Carnero written in the 
years 1636 to 1638 by a seventy-year old 
son of a pooner to describe less 
heroic times in Bogota following the mili- 
tary subjugation of New Granada. This 
work, which circulated in manuscript form 
and was not published until the nine- 
teenth century, now has a de luxe presen- 
tation in an admirable translation by a 
professor of Spanish at the University of 
Glasglow (Juan Rodriguez Freile, The 
Conquest of New Granada. Translated into 
English by William C. Atkinson. Engrav- 
ings by Harold Bennett. London, The Folio 
Society, 1961. 228 pp.). It offers a gossipy 
account of social life chiefly in Bogoté, in 
which the author, in anecdotal fashion, re- 
gales his reader with episodes of adultery 
and of crimes of passion that enlivened 
existence in a frontier outpost of the Span- 
ish empire. Rodriguez Freile used the dra- 
matic and novelistic technique of his time 
to record, wth obvious relish, these scanda- 
lous incidents, and his stylistic verve, live- 
ly dialogues, and sly humor suggest both 
the content and manner of Ricardo Palma’s 
nineteenth century Tradiciones peruanas, 
though the New Granadan had at his dis- 
posal a less colorful vocabulary and fewer 
linguistic resources than the sardonic Peru- 
vian raconteur. In nineteen chapters remi- 
niscent of contemporary picaresque litera- 
ture the seamy side of Baroque colonial life 
is portrayed in a tongue-in-cheek fashion 
which the translator managed to capture 
very well. This English version is preceded 
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by an illuminating Introduction and is fol- 
lowed by a brief Epilogue carrying the 
story of New Granada to present day 
Colombia. The attractive format, printing, 
and engravings make this slim volume una 
joya bibliografica. 


Univ. of Michigan _Irnvinc A. Leonarp 


“Unamuno and English Literature.”— 
Unamuno, critic and creative artist, was 
essentially a lonely conversationalist and 
commentator constantly in search of words 
and phrasings and concepts and ideas that 
would assist him in giving shape and sub- 
stance to his own ah groping for a more 
satisfying vision of man and the universe. 
He was an avid reader of others, not so 
miuch for what they had to say for them- 
selves as for what they had to say for him, 
for what he might recognize as something 
he had already expressed or at least had for- 
mulated in his own endless inner collo- 
quies He was forever catching glimpses of 
his kaleidoscopic self in the verbal images 
of others. And with what emotion and 
amazement he would make this discovery: 
“|Cuantas cosas vistas en 4l [Sado Paulo by 
Pascoaes] son mds mias que las mismas 
mias!” (De esto y de aquello, Buenos Aires, 
1953, III, 385-6) He boldy maintained 
that it was better to seek one’s thought in 
the thought of others than to scratch about 
for it in one’s own conscience. And so it 
is that as the reader of Unamuno becomes 
increasingly familiar with snatches of the 
favorite readings of Unamuno himself, he 
suddenly comes to realize that he is actual- 
ly witnessing a significant step in the un- 
folding of Unamuno’s philosophy and 
literary art as he interfuses these extrinsic 
elements in the chrestomathy of his dis- 
orderly thinking. 

Acutely aware of this “principal tenet” 
of Unamuno’s creative process, Peter G. 
Earle has chosen wisely not to attempt to 
determine the nature and the extent of 
Unamuno’s debt to English literature in 
this book (New York: Hispanic Institute 
in the United States. Paper. 160 pp. 
$4.00), a perilous and meaningless exercise 
at best, but one frighteningly so in the 
case of that master of paradoxes who shud- 
dered at the thought of “hearing his own 
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voice as that of another.” Rather, he has 
elected “to demonstrate the vital signifi- 
cance” of certain English books and minds 
(principally Shakespeare, Defoe, Byron, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, a number of Vic- 
torians) “in the interpretative nature of 
Unamuno’s thinking . . .” (p. 143). He 
makes clear that Unamuno’s approach to 
English literature, as to all literatures, was 
determined essentially by his need for 
“only that which he considered congenial 
to his own moral and aesthetic principles.” 
And in his analysis of Unamuno’s recep- 
tion of this “congenial” literature, he shows 
how “Unamuno’s artistry depended to a 
great extent on his ability to subjugate the 
ideas and creations of others to his own 
inclinations” (p. 13), rightfully concluding 
that “a transfiguration of sources, rather 
than a critical or dialectal evaluation of 
sources, is at the heart of his creative pro- 
cess” (p. 140). Earle’s chapter on Sekar 
peare is a fine instance of his analysis 
of Unamuno’s “transfigurative” process. 
Shakespeare is Unamuno’s most frequent- 
ly cited English author. There are many 
points of contact between them. And yet, 
“in his long association with ‘his’ Shakes- 
peare,” Unamuno did not “acquire a very 
well-integrated knowledge of the English- 
man’s creations.” Unamuno’s attention 
seems to have been fixed mainly on very 
limited portions of Hamlet and The Tem- 
pest. But limited as Unamuno’s approach 
to Shakespeare may have been, Earle 
demonstrates most convincingly that the 
perspectives gained from this “concentrated 
reflection on a few passages seem highly 
relevant to any discussion of Unamuno’s 
thought” (Cp. 60). He concludes that “Un- 
amuno’s basic notion of man as ideal, will 
and spirit do not actually derive from 
Shakespeare.” What Unamuno did was 
to focus on Shakespeare “in three perspec- 
tives (man as idea, will and spirit; life as 
a dream; the world as a stage) with the 
implicit plan of reinforcing his own philo- 
sophic and poetic position” Cp. 141). Earle, 
then, has shown us how Unamuno achieved 
his goal as formulated in 1899 in the dic- 
tum: “Hay que hacer de lo extrafio, en- 
trafio” Cp. 13). And in doing so he has well 
achieved his own announced purpose of 
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contributing “further to the general ap- 
praisal . . . of Unamuno as a literary figure” 
(p. 15). The exhaustive and exemplary 
“Index of English Authors and Works 
Cited by Unamuno” (pp. 150-160) will 
more than satisfy the curiosity of those 
interested mainly in the purely “external” 
relationship between English literature and 
one who was primarily interested in ac- 
quiring raw materials for the elaboration 
of his own peculiar intellectual products. 

Joun E. ENcLexKmxk 


Univ. of California, Los Angeles 


“Dreams in the Novels of Galdés.”—The 
stated objectives of this study by Joseph 
Schraibman (New York: Hispanic Insti- 
tute, 1960. 199 pp. Paper. $4.50) are “to 
discover whether there were particular per- 
iods in Galdés creative career when he ex- 
ploited the dream technique more than at 
other times and also to note whether dreams 
occur more frequently in one special type 
of novel, e. g., epistolary, ic, 
novela dialogada, . . . to observe the man- 
ner in which the dreams are presented . . . 
and, most important, to determine what 
. . . functions these dreams serve . . . in 
the novels in which they appear” (p. 25- 
26). He is only partly successful in his 
task; the work tends to be primarily a des- 
cription of the many dreams that appear 
in Galdés’ social novels from 1870 to 1915. 
Should the reader expect real insight into 
the nature of the dream as an element of 
his fiction and its specific contribution to 
the technique, significance, and merit of 
the novels, he is likely to be somewhat 
disappointed. 

The study represents devotion and an 
enormous amount of work. Because of this 
it is unfortunate that serious weaknesses 
detract from its value. Had the manuscript 
been reworked as an article, the contribu- 
tion would have been more sustained. It 
it not pleasant to be obliged to receive the 
first work of an obviously serious author 
in such an unflattering way, yet it does 
seem that greater care in preparing a study 
for publication should be urged. 

To begin with, much of the book is 
simply a catalogue, first, of instances of 
dreams in pre-Galdosean literature; later, 
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of the dreams in Galdés—loosely grouped 
under various headings—and, finally, of 
rhetorical figures used in these dreams and 
described almost without aesthetic discrim- 
ination. The historical background is of 
limited value because no adequate attempt 
is made to locate Galdés dreams within 
any historical framework. The later group- 
ings of the dream as a device of plot and 
character portrayal are somewhat more suc- 
cessful. A critical naiveté is apparent in the 
frequent dependence on authority for sup- 
port of points either obvious to his audi 
ence or that have been well made by the 
author himself Ce. g., pp. 30, 154). The 
tendency to catalogue and to summarize 
plot information, combined with a persis- 
tent failure really to demonstrate the re- 
sults of the various uses to which Galdés 
puts his dreams, suggest that the publica- 
tion was premature. Not frequently enough 
does the author relate the dream to the 
meaning or accomplishment of the novel. 
He is too often content to merely indicate 
its presence. One senses a feeling of obliga- 
tion to include all instances of dreams in 
Galdés, thereby obscuring the really sig- 
nificant uses. If Galdés employed the dream 
well as a device it should be demonstrated 
that he did so—presumably in terms of the 
novels. Rigorous selection and more de- 
tailed analyses, in relation to the novel as 
a unit, would have greatly increased the 
merits of the study. The fact that visions, 
day-dreams and hallucinations are con- 
sidered—undistinguished—with the sleep 

dream, further confuses the nature of the 
author's discoveries. Certainly the common 

element of “wish-fulfillment” is not suff- 
cient to allow that these divergent pheno- 

mena be equated. Clarity seems to be regu- 

larly sacrificed to inclusiveness. 

As a specific example where the author 
fails to follow through, the discussion of 
La desheredada (pp. 90-91) may be cited. 
No mention is made of the fact that it 
is almost exclusively through the device of 
Isabel’s day-dreams that Galdés sustains 
the poignant irony of her life—and by ex- 
tension of all day-dreamers—the disparity 
between desire and reality, between fanci- 
ful longing and the denials of life. Again, 
with respect to La de Bringas (pp. 66-67) 
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the failure is significant. No comment is 
made on the clever irony that Galdds 
achieves through Isabelita’s dream in which 
the adults around her appear as dolls, all 
in a frightened, senseless hurry. This is 
important technique, the author manag- 
ing to comment on his characters without 
intruding himself into the story. These 
examples are not uncommon. 

Chapter VI, “The Use of the Descrip- 
tive Device in the Dream” considers the 
language of the most highly developed 
dream scenes. Again, there has not been 
suffcient selectivity in the discussion of 
rhetorical figures. Little distinction is made 
between successful and unsuccessful lan- 
guage. Clichés are given the same consid- 
eration as original expression. Cited, pre- 
sumably as examples of tic hyperbole 
are: “alfombra de mil co Cp. 159), 
un millén de ojos” Cp. 161), and so on. 
Statements such as the following contri- 
bute little to Galdés stature as a stylist: 
“the impression of a loud noise is created 
by the accumulation of estampido, golpe 
seco, and estremecer. The resulting fear in 
Rosario [in Dofia Perfecta] and her com- 
panion is evident in the juxtaposition of 
two verbs, “Temblaban y callaban . . . , 
which end the description of the dream” 
Cp. 161). Rhetorical analysis is of little 
merit when it does not discriminate be- 
tween what is well done and what is done 
poorly, between what is original and ef- 
fective and what is trite. The mere identi- 
fication and enumeration of tropes and 
figures is not to be confused with criticism. 

In spite of these drawbacks, Dr. Schraib- 
man’s study does make a contribution to 
criticism on Galdés. Much of the analysis 
of style has merit. Several of the more de- 
tailed discussions of specific novels cast 
light on the works in question through the 
analysis of the dream’s role in them—La 
sombra (pp. 44-51), La familia de Leén 
Roch (pp. 85-86), or Fortunata y Jacinta 
(pp. 100-106), for example. Undoubtedly 
the significant contribution of this study 
lies in the careful collection and summary 
of the dreams. This contribution is en- 


hanced by the convenient Appendix to the 
book. 


Univ. of Oregon Nep Davison 
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Premio Internacional.—Por primera vez 
un libro mexicano, ejemplo del adelanto 
de nuestras artes graficas, y sobre un tema 
de investigacién arqueolégica, ha obtenido 
un premio internacional, lo que pone de 
relieve la importancia que a la cultura pre- 
hispanica se concede. La obra de Laurette 
Séjourné’ Un palacio en la ciudad de los 
dioses—Teotihuacan’ acaba de conquistar 
ese galardén en el Concurso de las Artes 
del Libro, de la VI Bienal de Sao Paulo. 
Con él se destaca también la notable edicién 
del Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e 
Historia de México, cuyo disefio tipografico 
y cuidado se deben al distinguido técnico 
de la UNESCO Alexander A. M. Stols, 
asesor y colaborador en este aspecto del 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica y de la Im- 
prenta Universitaria. 

Particular mencién, para valorar este 
libro, merecen los dibujos originales de 
Abel Mendoza, realizados de acuerdo con 
el propio curso y objetivos de la citada in- 
vestigacién arqueolégica. 

Un palacio en la ciudad de los dioses 
se imprimié en los talleres de Helio-México, 
donde se ejecutaron los grabados en color 
y en blanco y negro; los de linea por Mar- 
tinez y Cruzado. 


1934-1961.-E] 4 de septiembre, y en 
plena realizacién de su plan editorial de 
1961, cumplié el Fondo de Cultura Econd- 
mica veinti siete afios de vida y labor. Los 
1650 titulos publicados no son sédlo indice de 
cantidad y continuidad, sino que subrayan 
las aportaciones més considerables de 
América latina a las ciencias del hombre— 
economia, sociologia, antropologia, psicolo- 
gia, filosofia, historia—, tanto en la tradu- 
ccién de las obras mds importantes del 
pensamiento contempordneo como en un 
conjunto—significativo de libros original- 
mente escritos en espafiol y portugués. 

Viaje de acercamiento cultural.—Ha re- 
gresado de un viaje, que tuvo por finalidad 
estu diar las actuales condiciones del movi- 
miento editorial y libre ro y establecer 
conexiones culturales, el Gerente de Pro- 
mocién del Fondo, Manuel Andujar. Visité 
Caracas, Quito, Lima, Santiago de Chile, 
Buenos Aires, Cérdoba, Montevideo, Porto 
Alegre, Sado Paulo, Rio de Janeiro y Bo- 
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gota. Sus principales conclusiones: “no es 
posible el desarrollo econémico-social de 
nuestros paises sin un simultdneo y plani- 
ficado desarrollo cultural,” y “no hay prob- 
lema cultural especifico e insolidario de 
ningtin-pais latinoamericano: sdélo fac- 
tible resolverlos en forma coordinada.” 


Quoted without comment.—“Even 10 
years ago, Carlos Fuentes’s turbulent, hot- 
ly debated novel, Where the Air Is Clear, 
would have had but a few thousand 
readers in Mexico. Today, its Latin Ameri- 
can sales near 50,000—signs of literary vi- 
tality—and it has won high praise in the 
U.S. Its theme, one that preoccupies Mexi- 
can writers: the Revolution. A panorama 
of the splendor and squalor of modern 
Mexico, it acidly depicts an old revolution- 
ary, once a peon, turned free-booting mil- 
lionaire, and explodes with anger at per- 
sistent injustice. 

‘All writers in Mexico have an obliga- 
tion,’ says Fuentes, son of a diplomat. ‘We 
must be coléricos, angry men, lawyers for 
the illiterate and the poor. Not for us the 
luxury of being ‘pure artists.’ ” He assails 
his country’s ‘one-party government, which 
has ruled for 32 years, still levies no real 
income tax on the rich and allows us free- 
dom to talk, but not to act. We need a new 
party on the left.’ 


“Like many young Mexican intellectuals, 
he is distrustful of the U.S., fearful that 
we're newly dominating the Mexican econ- 
omy. ‘You preach free enterprise, but we 
Latins have had free enterprise for 150 
years, and what did it do for us in concrete 
social betterment? You crusade against 
communism, but what does this mean to 
the poor, whose oppressors have been the 
big landowners, the crooked politicians, the 
U.S. corporations?’ Passionately pro-Castro, 
he thinks the Cubans have brought ‘revo- 
lutions up-to-date.’ Unhappily, many im- 
patient young Latin men of ideas think 
likewise.” [Carlos Fuentes, cited in Look, 
July 18, 1961]. 

R.G.M. 

“La chilena.”—La abnegada y leal servi- 


dumbre de una criada chilena de origen 
araucano constituye lo medular de esta 
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novela, de Martin Alberto Noel (México: 
Ediciones de Andrea. 1960. 215 pp.). En 
el cémodo y préspero hogar de la familia 
Oyarvide, a punto de zozobrar a causa de 
la calaveradas del sefor, asesinado por el 
marido de su amante, y por la muerte de 
la acongojada esposa, surge providencial- 
mente la figura de la criada chilena asu- 
miendo la responsabilidad de verdadera 
madre del desvalido huérfano. 

Criado en una distante estancia argentina, 
no obstante la rudimentaria preparacién 
que el ama posee para llevar a cabo la 
tarea que ella misma se ha impuesto, Diego 
resulta, a la postre, un individuo noble, 
trabajador y generoso que corresponde a los 
cuidados de su protectora con notables 
muestras de reconocimiento y gratitud. 

Las celosas prevenciones de la chilena 
que procura con mil ardides evitar un 
enlace matrimonial desventajoso para su 
Dieguito logran el mds completo éxito 
hasta que éste cae en las redes de una atil- 
dada y seductora bonaerense, con quien 
contrae matrimonio tras répido noviazgo. 

A las prendas ya conocidas de la ladina 
chilena se suman ahora, si bien a costa de 
‘sacrificios personales, su intencionada hu- 
mildad y laboriosa competencia doméstica, 
cualidades que se esmera por demostrar 
con el propésito exclusivo de proporcionar 
a Diego Ya felicidad conyugal que se 
merece. 

La pintura del ambiente rural en su 
campechana sencillez involucra la carac- 
terizacién de los personajes ya apuntados y 
la creacién de un abigarrado conjunto de 
tipos secundarios cuya condicién humana 
realza los matices distintivos del friso cam- 
pero que desea crear el autor. Contrastan, 

r otra parte, la primitiva laboriosidad y 
keen disposicién de los tipos rurales 
con la altanera indolencia de los urbanos, 
encarnados en la esposa de Diego. 

Del encuentro de estos dos mundos brota 
la tragedia humana con que culmina el 
vaivén tonal del relato. El resentimiento 
con que la esposa de Diego acoge la vida 
pueblerina, lejos de desvanecerse con el 
correr del tiempo, se agudiza y convierte 
en encono criminal, al negarse a salvar al 
hijo bastardo de Diego que se cae y casi 
se ahoga en una represa ante su propia 
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vista y presencia. La chilena, heroicamente, 
rescata al querido vdstago de las garras de 
la muerte, aunque al hacerlo, sacrifica por 
su hijo el ultimo aliento que le quedaba 
por brindar. 

Diego Oyarvide, junto con hacerse justi- 
cia proporcionandole a su mujer el castigo 
capital que se merecia, rinde a la criada 
el homenaje postrero de su mas sentida 
gratitud sepultandola con todos los honores 
de un familiar suyo. ‘ 

Obra de rara llaneza narrativa, La chilena 
alcanza sin artificialidades ni prosaismos 
una calidad estructural bien concebida y 
desarrollada. En el fondo ambiental se 
destacan con vigor y persepectiva las figuras 
centrales alentadas por una corriente vital 
propia y elaborada p sae de una compren- 
sible matriz humana. Los aditamentos cos- 
tumbristas, propios del medio criollo, sin 
prolongarse en desproporcionados ni moné- 
tonos detallismos, matizan con tonos y 
colores inconfundibles el sello humano-am- 
biental que fluye a modo de dindmica in- 
terna en el interesante mundo que con 
gran tino ha sabido poner en accién el 
doctor Noel. 


Northwestern Univ. _Homero CastiLto 


Estudio lingiiistico chileno.—La Editorial 
Universitaria de la Universdad de Chile 
publica, con fecha de 1960, y como separata 
del Boletin de Filologia, x1, 1959, 133-189, 
un interesante anilisis lingiifstico de las 
cartas del famoso conquistador y poblador 
Pedro de Valdivia. El reconocido autor, Pro- 
fesor Rodolfo Oroz, encuentra en las once 
cartas de Valdivia, escritas entre 1545 y 
1552, aspectos interesantisimos de! castella- 
no que trajo el conquistador al Nuevo 
Mundo. Aunque hay muestras de estilo 
cancilleresco y hasta artificioso, prevalece 
en el conjunto la forma popular ya caste- 
llano corriente de la época. Oroz examina 
con cuidado la ortografia de Valdivia y sus 
escribanos para sacar indicios de pronun- 
ciacién que tengan los documentos. Estu- 
dia la morfologia y la sintaxis del ilustre 
poblador de Chile tanto como su léxico. 
Clasifica el vocabulario especial valdiviano, 
y de valor para la dialectogolia hispano- 
americana es la lista de usos agropecuarios 
y nduticos y los indigenismos. El] profesor 
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Oroz llega a la conclusién de que las cartas 
de Valdivia ofrecen rasgos abundantes del 
espafiol escrito de la primera parte del 
siglo XVI, con ciertos vestigios del XV. 
En cuanto a la lengua hablada, se nota 
aparente distincién entre las sonoras j y z y 
las sordas x y c; pero mucho menos entre 
s y ss. Pocos indicios de seseo o ceceo hay, 
y la h se aspiraba. Prevalece el vocalismo 
arcaico de ove, estove, tove, truxe y en la 
vacilacién entre efeto y efecto o entre 
otubre y octubre, parece dominar la forma 
popular. 


Univ. of Rochester D. Lincotn CANFIELD 


“Azorin and the Spanish Stage.”—This 
excellent study (New York: Hispanic In- 
stitute in the United States, 1961, 202 pp. 
Paper. $4.50) will be of great interest to 
the many devoted students of Azorin. As 
its author, Lawrence Anthony La John, in- 
dicates in his Preface, there has not been, 
heretofore, any detailed study of “Azorin’s 
longstanding concern with the theatre,” 
nor of his dramatic theories and his own 

lays. Prof. La John’s work is valuable in 
filling this hiatus in Azorinean studies. 

The book contains four chapters. The 
first is largely a summary of the varied 
works of “The Four Periods of Azorin’s 
Literary Evolution.” The second, “Azorin 
and the Spanish Stage,” covers Azorin’s 
attitude toward the theatre, his criticisms 
of Spanish dramas and dramatists from 
the Golden Age to the twentieth century, 
and his own theatrical credo. The third 
chapter, “Azorin’s Theatre,” contains a 
careful analysis of each of Azorin’s nine 
original plays; likewise of El clamor, writ- 
ten in collaboration with Mufioz Seca; and 
references to Azorin’s translations of sev- 
eral foreign plays. Azorin’s surrealistic per- 
iod (1925-1936) is most important in his 
dramatic production, with its “conflict of re- 
ality and ‘ensuefio,’ ” and its highly artistic 
technique. 

La John’s fourth chapter, “Azorin’s 
Theatre in Theory and Practice,” con- 
cludes that excepting La fuerza del amor 
(1901), “every Azorinean play sets forth 
the themes of time and space, . . . ‘paisaje,’ 
‘ensuenio,’ and love as a om which solves 
the most difficult problems”; that there is 
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“an essential unity in his works, of which 
his theatre is an integral part”; and that 
Azorin’s plays conform to his theatrical 
credo. Thus, he has largely suppressed stage 
directions, giving greater freedom to the 
talent and imagination of actors and direc- 
tors; varied “the tone, pace, rhythm, and 
movement of each act of a play,” with his 
first and third, setting forth exposition and 
solution, “swift in movement in their short, 
suggestive dialogue,” and the second, de- 
veloping problems or themes, “character- 
ized by longer lines”; and he has stressed 
simplicity of staging. 

Azorin has greatly contributed to the 
regeneration of the Spanish theatre, using 
“surrealistic techniques such as illusion, 
fantasy, ‘lo maravilloso, the dream, the 
subconscious, a reality above reality,” Final- 
ly, “his leadership of the Generation of 
1898 is sutiaheal in his theatre of reno- 
vation.” 


Univ. of Maryland Marcuerrre S. Ranp 


Inter American Press.—“The Inter Ameri- 
can Press Association, which blankets the 
Western Hemisphere from northern Can- 
ada to Cape Horn, is meeting in New 
York City this week for the first time in 
eleven years. The I.A.P.A. is a reflection 
of the problems and hopes of the hemis- 
phere; and in these days this inevitably 
means a concentration on the effects of the 
Cuban revolution. 

“As the press in Cuba was gradually 
throttled by the Castro regime, more and 
more Cuban publishers, editors and cor- 
respondents were forced into exile. The 
I. A. P. A. found itself driven from journal- 
ism into politics as it did its best to bring 
about the downfall of the Castro Govern- 
ment and the return of the Cuban press 
to the freedom it knew before Batista’s 
dictatorship began in 1952. 

“Freedom of the press was lost in Cuba 
because of decades of corruption and social 
imbalances. In such conditions all free- 
doms are lost. This, in more diplomatic 
language, is what Adlai Stevenson told the 
newspaper men of Latin America yester- 
day on behalf of the United States Gov- 
ernment. He felt able to end on a note of 
hope. He sees evidence of fair winds for 
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the ten-year Alliance for Progress plan 
with its emphasis on social reforms. No 
group can contribute more to the success 
of the program than the editors and pub- 
lishers of the Inter American Press Asso- 


ciation” [New York Times, Oct. 17, 1961]. 
R.G.M. 


Status of the Linguistic Atlas of Colom- 
bia.—Through the work of the Instituto 
Caro y Cuervo Colombia continues to pla 
a leading role in research on the Spanish 
language in America. In addition to com- 
pleting the publication of Cuervo’s Di- 
ccionario de construccién y rigimen, one 
of the most important projects being car- 
ried out by the Institute is the gathering 
of material for a Linguistic-Ethnographic 
Atlas of Colombia. Dr. Luis Flérez gives a 
progress report on field work that has been 
completed in “Notas de lenguaje” (El 
Tiempo, July 9, 1961), a regular column 
in the Sunday supplement. He tells about 
the areas in which work has been done 
with questionnaires between June 1960 
and July 1961. The following areas have 
been covered: in 1960: Santander De- 
partment: Simacota (June), Suaita, Ara- 
toca, San Vicente, Onzaga and Capitanejo 
(September), Guaca, Tona, Surata (Pie- 
decuesta and Puerto Wilches (December); 
Bolivar Department: La Boquilla (munici- 
pio de Cartagena), Turbaco, Maria La 
Baja and Palenque or San Basilio (July). 
In 1961: Narifio Department: Potosi, La 
Florida, La Cruz and Barbacoas (February 
and March), Antioquia Department: San- 
to Domingo, Montebello, Cocorn4, Santa 
Fe de Antioquia, Cdceres and Ituango 
(June). During the year 1960 Professor 
Dario Mazo Gémez, a resident of Medellin, 
also gathered material in Antioquia from 
Dabeiba, Remedios and Puerto Berrio. The 
Departments of Bolivar and Santander 
have given financial support for these 
studies and all work planned for these 
areas has now been completed. 

The speech of each locality is studied 
under these themes: I Pronunciation, II 
Grammar, and III] Vocabulary. Section IIT 
has these sub-headings: the human body, 
dress, housing, food, the family, institu- 
tions and religious life, festivals and amuse- 
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ments, time and space, fields and farming, 
agricultural production, animal husbandry, 
domestic animals, wild animals, jobs and 
employment, boats and fishing, transporta- 
tion and communications. Much material 
of interest to the folklorist has been ob- 
tained in addition to answers to the 1,348 
questions of the linguistic questionnaire. 
Tape recordings and photographs as well 
as objects and utensils typical of each re- 
gion provide the basis for a proposed mu- 
seum showing the life of the various areas 
of Colombia. Linguistic information has 
been classified according to theme and lo- 
cality and is now in a card file at the ar- 
chives of the Institute in Yerbabuena; the 
file is open to any interested person. 
This work has been cated tes by D. 
José Joaquin Montes of Caldas, Dr. Luis 
Francisco Sudrez Pineda of Boyac4, and 
Dr. Luis Flérez of the Institute in Bogota. 
Miss Maria Luisa Rodriguez of Bogota 
and Dr. Gisela Beutler from Germany 
joined the group in September 1961. We 
hope this very valuable work can be con- 
tinued. Dr. Flérez writes: “El Atlas lin- 
guistico-etnografico que esté haciendo el 
Departamento de Dialectologia del Insti- 
tuto Caro y Cuervo ser4 un monumento 
de la cultura nacional, una obra de grandes 
proporciones, a la cual es de desear que 
se vinculen y presten colaboracién 
econémica el Congreso de la Republica, 
los Departamentos del pais, las entidades 
culturales, industriales y comerciales.” 


Auburn Univ. 


“Documentos gongorinos.”—This is a vol- 
ume prepared by Prof. Eunice Joiner Gates 
of Texas Technological College (Mexico: 
Colegio de México, 1960. 153 pp. Paper.) 
Two valuable manuscripts from the Biblio- 
teca Nacional, previously unedited, are 
ably presented with introductions and ap- 
pendices. The first, Los discursos apolo- 
géticos by Pedro Diaz de Rivas, defends 
the novelty and the obscurity of Géngora’s 
style, listing, with reply, the eleven prin- 
cipal objections commonly put forth; the 
second, El Antidoto contra la pestilenie 
poesia de Las soledades by Juan de Jauregui, 
is considered to be “la critica mds céustica 


y acerba” of Géngora’s work (p. 71). Each 
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document is accompanied by marginal 
notes by Pedro Diaz. 

A “corrected” version of El Antidoto was 
published by Jordan de Urries in 1899, but 
the copy here reproduced is closer to Jau- 
regui’s primitive original, which was used 
by Fernandez de Cérdoba for his Examen 
* of 1614 (cf. Mrs. Gates’ reference to her 
article in PMLA, txvi, 1951, 746-64). 
Since Mrs. Gates has been able to establish 
tentatively the chronological relationship 
of the Antidoto leading to the Discursos, 
it might have been better to have main- 
tained that order in the volume “instead of 
vice versa). And since Jauregui’s Discurso 
poético is the third document of the im- 
portant trilogy, it would have been perti- 
nent to have included it in the ody in 
its entirety (although it is cited at some 
length and was printed previously by Jor- 
dan de Urries). 

In view of Mrs. Gates’ remarkable 
achievements in this volume, and in sev- 
eral related articles from time to time in 
learned journals, we look forward to a con- 
tinuing consideration on her part of a most 
important polemic surrounding a most im- 
portant literary movement. Indeed, such 
statements as the following provoke 
thought and point forward to future fruit- 
ful research: “En suma, creemos que un 
estudio detenido de estos tres documentos 
gongorinos indicaraé que la obra de Diaz 
de Rivas es una réplica al Antidoto, y que 
el Discurso poético es la contrarréplica de 
Jaurequi, no sédlo a otros defensores de 
Géngora, sino también a Diaz de Rivas en 
sus Discursos apologéticos” (p. 27). 

We congratulate Prof. Gates on an ex- 
cellent piece of work well done. 


Univ. of Toronto J. H. Parker 


Praise for Cervantes.—Enrique Garcés 
(1520-25 to 1593-96), a Portuguese writer 
who received praise from Cervantes, is the 
subject of the following monograph by 
Luis Monguidé: Sobre un escritor elogiado 
por Cervantes; los versos del perulero En- 
rique Garcés y sus amigos (1591), Berkeley: 
Univ. of California Press, 1960. Paper. 
64 pp. 


Garcés, who spent virtually his whole 
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life in the new world, mainly in Peru, 
won the tribute of an octave from Cervan- 
tes in the Canto de Caliope of the Galatea, 
as the translator of Petrarch, one who “al 
gran toscano / nuevo lenguage ha dado y 
nueva estima.” Born in Oporto, he was in 
Peru 1547, according to the author of this 
monograph, and did not return to the .- 
Peninsula until 1589. A man who had en- 
gaged extensively “en el comercio, la mi- 
neria y en funciones oficiales,” who dis- 
covered mercury in Peru and successively 
campaigned for the proper coinage of 
money, he still found time to publish in 
1591, in Madrid, his translations of the 
following works: Los sonetos y canciones 
of Petrarch; De reyno y de la institucién 
del que ha de reynar, from the Latin of 
Francesco Patrizi; and Los Lusiadas of 
Camoens. 

The poetic work of Garcés himself, dedi- 
catory and laudatory, consists of sixteen 
sonnets, a poem in octaves, and a cancién, 
appearing in the above works either at the 
beginning or end, along with a number of 
poems of his friends. Some of the praise 
of one another's work may seem extrava- 
gant by our standards, as the author points 
out; sometimes Garcés’ modesty about his 
own poetic gift is overdone; he praises 
Philip II, then boldly reminds him that he, 
Garcés, has swelled the monarch’s income 
without being properly remunerated. But 
even with these faults, the power, dignity, 
and grace of metric Spanish are always 
evident. Of notable importance, according 
to the author, and one cannot help agree 
with him, is the fact that the poetic work 
of these men, Garcés and the others, has 
a definite stamp of the Reniassance, a grasp 
of it acquired in the new world itself. In 
a turbulent new world this was no small 
achievement. Garcés well deserves the at- 
tention of Cervantes and Luis Mongué 
much credit for so clearly amplifying and 
stating this significant point. 


Kenyon College James R. Browne 


“Sancho Panza—hombre de bien.”—Leif 
Sletsjée’s_ monograph (Madrid: Insula, 
1961, 136 pp.), the sixteenth of the series 
published by the Instituto: Tbero-Americano 
de Gotemburgo, is a valuable addition to 
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Cervantine criticism. 

To demonstrate his thesis that the char- 
acter of Sancho does not undergo a gradual 
evolution—the “quijotizacién” of Unamu- 
no and others—from the beginning of the 
Quijote of 1605 to the end of the 1615 
novel, but rather that there is an abrupt 
change in his character beginning with 
Part Il (Cervantes’ initial description of 
Sancho in this book notwithstanding), 
Professor Sletsjée (of the University of 
Oslo) presents passages from both books 
pertinent to the exposition of Sancho’s 
salient character traits. Utilizing these, he 
shows how suddenly different is the Sancho 
of 1615 from the Sancho of 1605; (“Si 
todavia es simplote . . . ahora es descortés 
y astuto, engafiador y descarado. jPero 
ademas es un hombre de bien!” (p. 100). 
The causes for this abrupt change are ex- 
plained by the author as he reviews the 
lack of cohesion in Sancho’s psychological 
make-up and his concomitant antithetical 
actions (a philosopher one moment, a 
simpleton the next, a wise governor who 
reverts to a credulous peasant,) and analy- 
zes Cervantes’ reasons for drawing San- 
cho’s character in an incomplete, even hap- 
hazard, fashion. 

Dr. Sletsjée moves competently and 
with conviction when presenting his ideas. 
He may disagree with Unamuno, Madaria- 
ga, Damaso Alonso, Casalduero, and others 
at times, but he accords them their just due 
quite as often. 

The author says that he undertook this 
work because he believed that Don Qui- 
jote’s squire had not received the critical 
attention which he deserved, and because 
he felt that such a study would tell us a 
great deal concerning Cervantes’ method 
of thinking and writing. I believe that the 
readers of this monograph will agree that it 
is a real contribution to our understandng 
of Sancho, his master, and his creator. 


Roserr R. La Du 


“Requiem for a Spanish Peasant.”—The 
noted novelist Ramén J. Sender returns to 
one of his predilect themes in Requiem 
por un campesino espaiiol (New York: Las 
Américas Publishing Co., 1960, xxix + 
123 pp., $3). It is a simple yet power- 
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ful novella that poignantly reveals the 
tragedy that occurred during the Spanish 
Civil War. The story unfolds in an anony- 
mous village of Aragon in which Paco el 
del Molino, an idealistic peasant, strives 
to reform the traditional feudal organiza- 
tion. A bloodthirsty group of falangista 
toughs from the city, apparently sum- 
moned by the wealthy local “feudal lords” 
who wish to retain the status quo at all 
costs, descend upon the village with savage 
fury and kill Paco and two innocent com- 
panions in a cemetery. The clergy’s role 
in the Spanish holocaust is represented b 
the village priest Mosén Millan, a well- 
meaning but inept priest who unwittingly 
delivers Paco to the firing squad. He was 
Paco’s lifelong friend who had officiated 
at his baptism and wedding and then, be- 
wildered and guilt-ridden, hears young 
Paco’s last confession. Even a year later 
during a Requiem Mass for Paco “la muerte 
de Paco estaba tan fresca, que Mosén 
Millan crefa tener todavia manchas de 
sangre en sus vestidos.” Elinor Randall’s 
faithful English translation accompanies 
the text. The excellent scholar Professor 
Mair José Benardete provides a penetrat- 
ing introduction to Sender's general liter- 
ary work as well as a sensitive analysis of 
Requiem for a Spanish Peasant. Benar- 
dete aptly assesses the effect that Sender's 
style has on the reader of this novella: 
“. . . Ramén Sender writes in an ascetic 
style and resisting all temptation to be po- 
lemical and recriminatory, a story that sur- 
reptitiously ascends heights of neutrality 
without thereby eliminating the impact of 
of : burning emotion that sears the reader’s 
soul.” 


Donato W. Bieznick 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 
Nueva novela de Fernando Alegria.— 


“Las noches del cazador’ (Ziz-Zag, San- 
tiago de Chile, 1961, 203 pgs. Rustica), 


es el titulo de la novela publicada reciente- 
mente por Fernando Alegria, chileno, pro- 
fesor de la Universidad de California, en 
Berkeley. 

Pocas veces puede seguirse el ritmo as- 
cendente de perfeccién, sostenido y no- 
table, en la serie de obras de un autor 


: 
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como en el caso de Fernando Alegria. 
Desde la amena biografia del héroe ma- 
puche Lautaro, a Camaleén y la gracia de 
Caballo de copas, hasta llegar a la plena 
madurez de fina viviseccién psicolégica de 
Las noches del cazador. 

Puede discutirse el titulo de la novela. 
Mas que “cazador,” el pobre solterén del 
ayy one parece un “vencido del amor.” 

n hombre maduro que anda todavia 
buscandose, en el rostro amado y abando- 
nado, o en la hija de la mujer que amd, 
hasta encontrar la derrota de su presuncién 
viril en el mar, que lo arroja como un 
desecho a la arena, mientras la joven sirena 
rie llena de vida exuberante. 

El doble estudio, del hombre que busca 
su personalidad, de indecisién en indeci- 
sién y de una frustracién en otra; y el del 
galan que enamora a la madre y a hija no 
son nuevos. Pero la manera dificilmente 
natural, segura, precisa y el lirismo del 
estilo hecho de contrastes y bellas imagenes, 
merecen para Fernando Alegria un puesto 
definitivo de honor entre los buenos nove- 
listas de nuestro tiempo. Su_precisién 
psicolégica esta total y victoriosamente 
ajena de pedantreia cientifica; el lirismo 
del estilo, sello de actualidad, se une a un 
naturalismo nada quisquilloso en materia 
de pinturas de pasién; y la seguridad ma- 
gistral de su técnica le permite crear per- 
sonajes vivos y manejarlos por una vida 
absurda con la naturalidad con que los 
produce la vida real. 

Hay una aparente nota de pesimismo 
derrotista en el modo como el autor enfoca 
como muchos contempordneos, la vida, a 
través de seres mds 0 menos anormales, 
pero moneda corriente en una sociedad de- 
generada. Pero creo ver, mds que pesimis- 
mo, una amarga sonrisa de desprecio por 
este hombre débil, como “el a Juan” 
de Dos madres de Unamuno y el marido 
torp6n y cinico, asi como por esa mujer 

ue lo sacrifica todo como una real caza- 
ora—ella si, per ode mala punterfa. Y 
sélo queda conmiseracién para la joven, 
Angélica, nacida del barro de sus padres 
“sohisticados” y al lado de un hermano afe- 
minado y sin vergiienza. Bajo ese sarcasmo 
acusador de la sociedad contempordnea de 
las grandes ciudades babilénicas, hay un 
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calor humano dolorido, que tiembla en el 
arte de este creador de vidas tronchadas, 
quien ama, a despecho de sus creatures, la 
vida como el mar. 


Brooklyn College 


“Memoria” of a revolutionary.—Manuel 
José Arce was a native of San Salvador 
who spent half the decade 1811-1821 in 
jail because of his support for Central 
America’s independence. He unsuccessful- 
ly opposed Iturbide’s short-lived effort to 
control the area. After a number of rapidly- 
paced experiences, he became the Federa- 
tion’s President in April, 1825. In 1829, 
after three years of civil war, his govern- 
ment fell and, after a short period in jail 
under threat of a sentence of death for 
“treason,” he was exiled to 14 years in 
Mexico. He returned ultimately to his na- 
= country and died, impoverished, in 
1847. 

The bulk of the present work was writ- 
ten from his Mexican exile while the ex- 
periences were still fresh in his mind, and 
when he hoped, by the statement of his 
case, to return to power by public demand. 
He was disappointed a few months later 
when his small military effort of 1830 was 
turned back. The tone of the Memoirs is 
partly that of a chronicle; but there are 
moments of irony, indignation, and occa- 
sional drama. Arce was not a machiavellian, 
if the Memoirs are taken literally; his 
views remain simplistic and _ straightfor- 
ward. He did what was necessary, he 
claims, although the Liberal party, which 
first placed him in power, regarded him as 
a “renegade President,” as a Williams’ 
well-known history puts it. 


This volume is the third printing of the 
annotated Memoirs prepared in 1903 by 
Dr. Modesto Barrios. (Comentada por el Sr 
Modesto Barrios. Nota biogrdfica por el Sr. 
Rafael Reyes. San Salvador, Ministerio de 
Cultura, rtmento Cultural, 1959, 314 
pp. Paper.) ft contains not only the inser- 
tion of excerpts from other writers discuss- 
ing the events presented, but additional 
discussion by Barrios himself. He clearly 
is sympathetic with his writer; the cuttings 
he uses generally support Barrios’ version 
of events; although other, much more criti- 
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cal, writers could have been selected. Ba- 
trios’ own discussion gives historical per- 
spective to the whole, however, and this 
added material is most useful. 

The volume also includes Arce’s thoughts 
on the reorganization of the Federation, 
written in 1846, as well as 22 pages of 
previously unpublished documents relat- 
ing to the annexation of the Province of 
Sonsonate to E] Salvador. This attractively- 
produced work is a useful addition to the 

ublished materials on Central American 
eer and an effective presentation of the 
work of its annotator. 


B. Jr. 
The Johns Hopkins Univ. 


Quoted without comment.—“To gen- 
eralize—and 1 am very conscious that gen- 
eralization is often unfair to individuals— 
South America’s leaders have traditionally 
come from land-owning or propertied clas- 
ses long unburdened by taxes. Dema- 
gogues capitalize on this circumstance to 
incite the impatience of the underprivi- 
leged by asking whether it is reasonable 
to believe that such men will effect the tax 
and land reforms prerequisite to the health 
of their countries’ social structures. | am 
an optimist. I find it no more unlikely that 
South America’s leaders are enlightened 
and energetic in these respects than that 
men from privileged families should have 
played a great part in launching and in 
keeping in motion the United States’ own 
continuing revolution. 

“Vision and honesty will be necessary 
in deciding how much can be done, how 
quickly it can be done, and who can do. 
it. The pooling of efforts is implicit in an 
Alliance for Progress. All must contribute 
according to the common need and the 
capacity of each. 

“Perhaps the most urgent task ahead is 
to stimulate the confidence of the people, 
to enlist the cooperation of all classes in 
each country. The underprivileged have 
been caught up in the winds of change. 
They are tired of promises. They want ac- 
tion, results—not for their grandchildren 
but for themselves. They must be shown 
that their interest lies in making the Alli- 
ance for Progress work; that in the months 
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ahead they will be working for their own, 
not only for others’ good; that they will not 
be asked to carry the elephant’s share of 
burdens and accept the mouse’s share of 
benefits. 

“Communism per se, I am convinced, 
is not naturally attractive to the bulk of 
Latin Americans, not even to the many in- 
tellectuals who seem most inclined toward 
it. It is, nevertheless, a magnet that at- 
tracts and will continue to draw unhappy 
people as long as the spokesmen of other 
political philosophies seem capable only of 
talk, and can point to no action to right 
wrongs. 

“The alignment of Cuba with the Com- 
munist movement has increased the threat 
of communism for Latin America. Com- 
munism, under the name of Fidelismo, can 
now assume the guise of an indigenous 
revolutionary movement” [Adlai Stevenson, 
“Red Shadows over Latin America,” New 
York Times Magazine, August 6, 1961]. 


R.G.M. 


Mexico City’s café life,—The literary get- 
together, or pefia as it is commonly called 
in Spain, appears not to be a characteristic 
feature of contemporary Mexican life. I 
base this observation on what I found in 
Mexico City during a one-month stay in 
1961. If there is literary activity of this 
type, it properly should be discovered in 
the capital, for the general pattern for 
Mexican writers in the past has been to 
start out in the provinces and subsequent- 
ly submit to the strong attraction of Mexi- 
co City. Many examples could be cited, 
but perhaps one will suffice to indicate 
the trend. Three of Mexico’s most notable 
contemporary writers, Juan José Arreola, 
Juan Rulfo and Augustin Y4fiez began 
their literary careers in Jalisco; one by one 
they were drawn to the capital where they 
subsequently acquired the fame they en- 
joy today. Arreola confirmed this, saying 
that the pueblo is, as a rule, the place to 
start, but that Mexico City offers advan- 
tages and contacts that few can resist. 

There is a literary café life of sorts in 
the capital today, but it is not extensive 
nor especially serious in tone with respect 
to cultivation of the arts. There are groups 
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of friends (among whom figure writers) 
who follow a rather fixed itinerary of café 
visits—the Coliseo on certain days, say, 


and the Chapultepec on others—but writ-- 


ing is rarely the dominant topic of dis- 
cussion. (When it is, I noted, the prac- 
tical aspects seem to take precedence over 
the theoretical or philosophical.) 

What matters are discussed? There is a 
strong political tone to literary small talk. 
The cause célébre late this summer was a 
letter published in the August 30 Excel- 
sior which charged novelist Carlos Fuentes 
with elaborate plagiarism. The attack, it 
was pointed out, was a reply to a piece 
published earlier by Fuentes which clearly 
angered the lawyer who subsequently 
leveled the pilfering charges against the 
author. Basically, the consensus appeared 
to believe, a case of political leftist leanings 
provoking a response from the right. None 
of which, of course, has much to do with 
the writing and publishing of novels. 

Most of the writers participating in the 
café life have other jobs, out of necessity, 
and business matters seem to prove an in- 
teresting topic for discussion. Lépez Ma- 
teos, who came in as President in 1958, 
has marked sympathies for the intellectual, 
so there is not much to grow heated over 
on that account. Governmental red tape 
and the ubiquitous mordida, however, are 
the constant bugaboos of the many intel- 
lectuals holding down administrative jobs. 
One can hear yess and passionate tirades 
on these subjects among those who have 
not resigned themselves to the ills of a 
growing bureaucracy. 

Perhaps partially as a result of nearly 
half a century of relative political stability, 
there is less of an apparent manifestation 
of engagement than one might expect. I 
had the strong feeling that in present-day 
Mexico, so close to the U.S. and so open 
to absorbing material and ideological in- 
fluences from the north—especially during 
these years of increasing prosperity when 
material comforts can be by many— 
some of the typical American complacency 
may be seeping in. . . 

There are, to be sure, other places aside 
from the cafés where Mexican writers 


gather to talk shop. The Centro de Es- 
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critres Mexicanos, which occupies pleasant 
but doomed quarters a Rio Volga-3, is a 
meeting place for new writers as well as 
the dozens of established authors, poets, 
critics and dramatists who have received 
grants from the Centro to carry on creative 
activity. There are likely also literary salons 
which convene at private homes instead of 
public places. 

But the true café literary life is some- 
thing to be missed. Whether we acknowl- 
edge it or not, I’m sure we feel the lack 
here in America where it quietly passed 
from the scene some thirty years.ago. Well, 
anyway, now we've got TV. 

Mexico has it, too. Most everyone can 
identify Perry Mason; and the current 
teenage idol is one Mike Connors, star of 
“Tightrope.” (The latter caused a near- 
riot when he tried to meet a scheduled 
appearance in the capital at a new super- 
market.) In few cases however, do I think 
TV is an acceptable substitute for what 
it replaces. You decide. 

Heard in a café: 

‘Don Arturo, did you see the bullfight 
Sunday?” 

“Yes. Ay, what a sad show! These novi- 
lleros ...” 

“Oh, you went to the Plaza?” 

“No, I saw it at home on television. Now 
that second bull . . .” 


Michigan State Univ. Downatp A. Yates 


Caballos and Horses.—On these pages 
in the September 1961 issue appeared a 
piece which drew attention to the abund- 
ance of terms in American Spanish for the 
single concept of “horse.” Forty-five terms 
(18 of them adjectives used as nouns) were 
cited as having been found (mostly in 
gaucho literature) by the writer, who went 
on to suggest that our American cowboys 
seem to lees “lagged behind” in this re- 
spect. I am not a confirmed reader of 
westerns, but I reckon I can put up a 
pretty good case for our boys. In the space 
of three or four minutes I got up a list 
of twenty comparable terms, and I guess 
any range fan could double it without much 
trouble. 

What I would propose is this: the North 
American cowpoke, or writer about cow- 
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pokes could, in his day, offer about the 
same number of expressions to refer to a 
horse as could, say, an Argentine who 
knew his gauchos. I'll grant an edge to the 
gaucho, however, on the merits of the 
characteristically broad and virtually un- 
limited use in Spanish of the adjective as 
a noun—a phenomenon with considerably 
reduced frequency in English. The most 
interesting to made here, it 
seems to me, is that language, which is 
never fixed, adapts readily to suit to the 
needs of the people who employ it. The 
horse is of unmatched importance to the 
cowboy, so he develops words to express 
those relatively fine Sistinctions between 
horses which he wishes to indicate. The 
needs of the cowboy and the gaucho in this 
respect would seem about the same. 

Sn the other hand, the city-dweller 
might be familiar with only half-a-dozen 
or so of these terms. To the city-dweller, 
in most cases, the automobile is important, 
and he will have a correspondingly large 
bag of words for referring to it. Now if 
one really wanted to put forth some sort 
of nationalistic meal 2: claim, it could 
be stated with certainty that American Eng- 
lish has the largest Cand the most frequent- 
ly revised and extended) supply of words 
in the world for designating this self-pro- 
pelled machine. 

It has been said that the Eskimos have 


dozens of words for “snow.” 
Donatp A. YATES 


Quoted without comment.—“The Alli- 
ance With Spain. 

“Generalissimo Franco this week reached 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his undis- 
puted rule as the Caudillo, or military dic- 
tator, of Spain. It was typical of him that 
he should have celebrated it with some 
further demands on the United States. 

“As General Franco reminded us, eight 
out of the ten years of our military pact 
with Spain have now passed. During that 
period the United States poured about 
$1,200,000,000 in military and economic 
aid into Spain in the proportion of twice 
as much economic as salliery assistance. 
Three air bases, a naval base, a supply 
base, a number of radar stations, war ma- 


Michigan State Univ. 
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tériel of all kinds (except atomic and nu- 
clear) and training missions have been the 
fruits of the American program. Before 
adjourning last month Congress voted 
$15,000,000 more in aid for Spain. 

“The Generalissimo is not notably feli- 
citous in the infrequent references he 
makes publicly to the United States. This 
time he compared his alliance with the 
Nazis in World War II to our alliance 
with Soviet Russia. The one was a deliber- 
ate choice and resulted from the desire to 
see the Axis win the war; the other was, 
of course, a necessary union of two op- 
posites against a common enemy. 

“If Generalissimo Franco wants to revise 
the treaty with the United States he is 
enitled to say so and make his requests; 
but there are many Americans who feel 
strong distaste over our alliance with a 
regime like Spain’s. Generallissimo Fran- 
co's latest remarks will hardly serve to 
soften that feeling” [New York Times, 
Oct. 4, 1961]. 


R.G.M. 


“Urbanization Problems in Latin Ameri- 
ca.”"—This volume, edited by Philip M. 
Hauser, Chairman, Dept. of Sociology, 
Univ. of Chicago, contains the proceed- 
ings of a seminar, held in Santiago in July 
1960, jointly sponsored by the Bureau of 
Social Affairs of the United Nations, the 
Economic Commission for Latin America, 
and UNESCO, in cooperation with ILO 
and OAS. The publication became avail- 
able in June and may be procured from 
the UNESCO Publications Center, 801 
Third Avenue, New York 22, New York 
and the Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. $3. 


R.G.M. 


Marco Fidel Sudérez.—Obras, Tomo 1 
(Edicién preparada por Jorge Ortega To- 
rres Suarez,’ Prélogo de Fernando Antonio 
Martinez. Bogot4, 1958. Instituto Caro y 
Cuervo, Clasicos Colombianos, m1) is 
another highlight of recent Colombian 
literature. The Instituto Caro y Cuervo 
inaugurated its fine Clasicos Colombianos 
series fittingly with the two volume edition 
of Cuervo’s work in 1954. The second 
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great name to be so honored in Marco 
Fidel Suarez. Born in 1855, the author of 
Suenos de Luciano Pulgar was to become 
a great figure in Colombia's political and 
cultural life and one of the most versatile 
of prosewriters. “Efectivamente,” says Fer- 
nando Antonio Martinez in his informative 
introductory study entitled “Suarez, una 
vivencia del pasado,” “Sudrez escribe de 
todo.” The present volume, tastefully bound 
in red leather, shows this variety of sub- 
ject matter in its division according to such 
headings as Escritos gramaticales (which 
occupy close to half of the 1459 pages), 
Escritos literarios e histéricos, Semblanzas 
y necrologias, Escritos religiosos y apologé- 
ticos (which contain among others the fa- 
mous Discurso sobre Jesucristo, delivered 
by Suarez before a Eucharistical Con- 
gress in 1913), Escritos filosdficos, Escritos 
pedagéicos and Traducciones. 

Hispanists await eagerly the second vol- 


ume of the works of Don Marco Fidel. 
Univ. of Toronto Kurt L. Levy 


Quoted without comment.—“What hap- 
pened to Cuba was not a failure of military 


technique nor even of at intelligence 


. . « The fiasco on the beach of the Bay of 
Pigs was the dismal culmination of a 
hundred years of American colonialism in 
the Latin countries. It need not have been 
unexpected: this bit of brutality, this dis- 
aster. It comes just before the realization is 
upon us that our colonial period, too, is at 
an end.... 

“Latin America has been to the United 
States what Africa and Asia were to Eur- 
ope. The political independence wrested 
from Spain in the nineteenth century 
proved, in most cases, to be an illusion. It 
has served to conceal and at times to facili- 
tate the systematic exploitation of the land 
and the people by North American com- 
panies of planters, industrialists and traders. 
In the smaller countries the great Ameri- 
can companies have, in effect organized 
their own government; upset at times by 
some mountain fighter or ambitious gen- 
eral, these puppet regimes have always re- 
turned in one form or another. In the 
large countries it has been more complex: 
the companies have governed in an often un- 
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easy alliance with the old and proud land- 
owning aristocracy, the military elites and 
the middle classes of the bourgeoning cities. 
In any case, our colonial system was one 
of free enterprise, at times of free enter- 
prise run wild, and its political arrange- 
ments were most often made independent- 
ly of our government. Washington, it 
might be said, was only the night-watch- 
man of the hemisphere, protecting the active 
entrepreneurs. That was one real meanin 

of the Monroe Doctrine, once the threat o! 
overt European colonialism has passed. . . . 

“Cuba and Guatemala are not names 
we are likely to forget—or to be permitted 
to forget. Someday, perhaps, they will serve 
only as sharp reminders of our colonial 

ast. Today » te are warnings of what our 
might be. . . . 

“What should we do now? 

1) We must make clear that our op- 
position to Castro’s dictatorship is in no 
sense a restorationist policy and that we 
will not support any effort to re-impose 
the system colonialism. . . . 

2) We must end the CIA's intervention 
in Cuban politics, which reproduces the 
colonial pattern, and call a halt to any 
further military adventurism. 

3) In the near future we should evacu- 
ate the Guantanamo naval base, a relic of 
the colonialist period. 

4) We should accept Brazil's offer to 
act as an intermediary between the United 
States and the Castro government, and 
we should seek the re-establishment of 
diplomatic ties. At the same time we should 
end the embargo on trade and reopen nor- 
mal commercial relationships with Cuba— 
relationships no different from those we 
maintain with other countries whose gov- 
ernments are not democratic. In this way it 
might still be possible to create a hemis- 
pheric alternative to Castro’s dependence 
upon the Communist bloc. . . . 

Even if such a program were carried 
out in good faith, there would be no guar- 
antee of success. It might well be too late 
for us in Cuba. Whether or not this is so, 
however, the policy which we adopt with 
regard to Castro will profoundly affect our 
moral authority in the rest of the hemis- 
phere. That policy must be one of demo- 
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cratic radicalism and it must culminate in 
an alliance with other democratic forces 
in Latin America against all the dictators, 
the military juntas, the feudal oligarchies 
which continue to tyrannize over millions 
of men whom we call our neighbors. Let 
us find our friends among the victims of 
these tyrannies and not among the tyrants; 
among men who do not yet hold power, 
but who share with us a faith in democracy 
and a militant commitment to social re- 
form. For years such men have looked to 
us for leadership; now it is no exaggeration 
to say that our future rests with them” 
[Michael Walzer, “Cuba: The Invasion 
and the Consequences,” Dissent, June 
1961 (Supplement), 15 pp.]. 


Queens College E. Cuanc-Ropricuez 


Latin American Art.—An exhibition was 
held from June 4 to 25 at the J. B. S 
Art Museum on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. It was a traveling ex- 
hibition prepared by the Institute of Con- 
temporary Art in collaboration with Time, 
with the assistance of the Pan American 
Union and was entitled Latin America— 
New Departures. The exhibit occupied an 
entire room off to the right of the main en- 
trance to the museum and included the 
work of artists from Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Venezuela, Brazil, Peru, Colombia and Ar- 
gentina. In this traveling exhibition each 
country is represented by one artist and 
five works, except for Argentina which has 
five artists, one painting apiece, represent- 
ing it. 

The various artists already enjoy some 
well-founded reputations. The Brazilian 
Manabu Mabe and the Colombian Ale- 
jandro Obregén have each won five prizes. 
Obregén has been awarded: The National 
Section Award, “Guggenheim Internation- 
al Award,” Guemaetls Museum, New 
York, 1956; First Prize, “Gulf-Caribbean 
Art Exhibition,” Museum of Fine Arts of 
Houston, 1956; Honorable Mentions, IV 
and V Bienales, Sao Paulo, 1957/59; Gran 
Prix, Hispano-Americana Bienal, Barcelona, 
1957; First Prize, Exposicién Interameri- 
cana, Barranquilla, 1959. ' 

The artists are relatively young, most of 


them having been born between 1920 and 
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1930. (The Mexican Ricardo Martinez was 
born in 1918). Curiously, some of the 
artists were not born in Latin America. 
Manabu Mabe was born in Japan; Clorin- 
do Testa in Italy. Some were born in Spain: 
Obregén in Barcelona; José Antonio Fer- 
nandez-Muro in Madrid. Some of the ar- 
tists have non-Spanish names. Besides Mabe 
and Testa, there are Fernando De Szysz- 
lo, Sarah Grilo and Kazuya Sakai. 

Like the exhibition itself, the group of 
artists is well traveled. The Venezuelan 
Alejandro Otero has traveled in the U.S., 
Belgium, Holland, France, Italy, England 
and Spain, Brazil, Colombia and now re- 
sides in Paris. The Colombian Obregén 
has settled in Alba, France. The Peruvian 
De Szyszlo has also lived in Paris as well 
as in Florence, Italy. And the Argentinians 
Grilo and Ferndndez-Muro have both lived 
in Madrid and Paris. Other Argentinians, 
Ocampo and Testa, have been to Italy and 
the European countries: France and Spain. 
Kazuya Sakai, though born in Buenos 
Aires, was educated in Japan. Both his 
work and the work of Manabu Mabe, as 
one might expect, show an oriental in- 
fluence, thes perhaps the influence is 
more noticeable in Sakai’s art. 

The artists show various influences, but 
still retain their personal styles and individ- 
uality. The Nicaraguan Armando Morales 
does drab paintings of black, brown and 
gray in which it is difficult to recognize 
subject matter even with the help of titles. 
Mabe’s works show great splashes of color 
and motion, though still ie subjects are 
hard to identify. Obregén’s are colorful but 
here again are only suggested rather than 
stated. Fern4ndez-Muro’s Radiant Center 
II appears to the viewer as a universe with 
concentric circles of various sizes as seen 
through a screen. Otero’s work is composed 
of a number of Coloritmos which are con- 
sistent and show control. These color 
rhythms are a series of geometric streaks 
of color running vertically to form various 
patterns. Ocampo calls his one work simply 
Painting No. 242 and in it gets a swirling 
effect with short strokes of color that seem- 
ingly are incongruous, but which happily 
make for striking harmony and balance. 
His is a particularly interesting style. 
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Martinez’s paintings have recognizable 
subject matter. He paints misshapen figures 
but they have human forms—Indians for 
the most part. This Mexican artist seems 
to have a predilection for the subject matter 
of Los Amantes, but all his paintings seem 
to reflect an intensity, an illumination, a 
spiritual and mystical quality. While De 
Szyzlo gives Indian names to his paint- 
tings: Ayarachi, Cajamarca, Illa, Saywa, 
Yawar Fiesta IV, it is still difficult to recog- 
nize them as such. De Szyszlo explains his 
painting concept and style in these words: 
“I myself refuse to try contributing one 
more Columbus egg to a nest already full. 
Originality—a burdensome concept for 
Latin American painters—must come by 
itself. It is but one of many virtures found 
in good painting and can never be the 
point of departure. In art, neither chaos or 
_ rational on 
They look rather like the two faces of the 
same impossible dream. Painting is for me 
the way, within my reach, to fight against 
death.” 

A booklet showing the works of the 
various artists and giving information about 
them, as well as the traveling exhibition as 
a whole, can be purchased for $1.10. 
(Copyright 1961 by Institute of Contem- 
porary Art, Boston, Mass). 


Dickinson College Georce J. Epperc 


Quoted without comment.—“Three stu- 
dents at the University of Michigan re- 
cently completed what the school calls ‘the 
world’s first completely automated college 
spoken language course.’ All three received 
A’s—for achievement, not effort. Taught 
completely by machine, the trio learned to 
speak Spanish ‘like natives’ in less than 
200 hours, an attainment that takes at least 
four semesters by traditional methods. 

In the automated Spanish course the 
student learns to speak the language much 
the same way a Spanish child would. In 
his individual learning booth he dials his 
lesson on a telephone-like selector control 
that tunes him in on a bank of continuous- 
ly playing tape recordings of specially pre- 
pared teaching materials. The lesson is 
presented in small, easy segments which 
the student learns by repetition. Then the 


er to me have special appeal. | 
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machine quizzes him to make sure that he 
has learned accurately before going on. 
The student is allowed to proceed at his 
own speed. 

F. Rand Morton, director of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan language laboratory 
and designer of the unique audio-lingual 
teaching machine, explains how it works. 
In learning how to form plurals, for ex- 
ample, the student first drills himself on 
the ‘s,’ ‘z,’ and ‘ez’ sounds. The machine 
then teaches him through short drills when 
to use each sound. Finally, the correct use 
of these sounds becomes a habit and he is 
unlikely to forget or to make a mistake. 

One disadvantage is that while the stu- 
dents can speak and understand Spanish 
remarkably well, they can neither read nor 
write the language. But Professor Morton 
is sure that reading and writing will soon 
be taught in the same way” [Saturday Re- 
view, May 20, 1961, p. 61). 


Dickinson College Georcs J. Epserc 


Rafael Arévalo Martinez.—En 1939, Ra- 
fael Arévalo Martinez publicé El mundo 
de los maharachias y Viaje a Ipanda en 
las cuales describid un mundo utépico 
organizado en una Sociedad de Naciones. 
En diciembre de 1960, ante la presencia 


continua de la guerra fria entre la Unién 


Soviética y los Estados Unidos, el mismo 
autor guatemalteco, nacido en 1884, pub- 
lich El embajador de Torlania. En con- 
traste con las obras anteriores, El embajador 
de Torlania es muy breve—unas cuarenta 
y tres paginas—; tiene menos accién nove- 
lesca; y la que hay es menos fantastica. 

La tesis del autor es que “la necesidad 
del Estado Universal como teorfa, es de 
una légica aplastante” (p. 88). En el Es- 
tado Universal, habria: un desarme na- 
cional; el trabajo manual obligatorio entre 
los quince y los veinte afios; “0 propiedad 
restringida pero no destruida. Aunque Aré- 
valo Martinez se da cuenta de que la crea- 
cién del Estado Universal es imposible por 
ahora, no desespera. Cree que los hombres 
persistiran sobre la tierra a pesar de toda. 

El] marco novelesco de este ensayo es el 
amor adulterino entre Rolando Decio, em- 
bajador de Torlania (un estado soviético) 
y Mrs. Ferguson, esposa de un diplomatico 
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de habla inglesa. El narrador, diplomatico 
de un pais hispanico, discute amistosamente 
con el embajador de Torlania. Cuando 
éste se deja convencer por las ideas del 
narrador, se le derrumba su fe comunista. 
Con las dudas, se le va para siempre la 
juventud. Los agentes soviéticos ya no lo 
protegen y muere apufialado por Mr. Fer- 
guson. Aunque el embajador de Torlania 
se humaniza un poco hacia el final, esta 
obra no puede considerarse una verdadero 
creacién novelesca. Es s6lo un pretexto para 
la presentacién de las ideas del autor. Como 
para reforzar la clasificacién de esta obrita 
como ensayo, Arévalo Martinez intercald, 
posterior a la publicacién del libro, tres 
paginas sobre sucesos recientes. Critica a 
Fidel Castro, sin mencionarlo de nombre, 
pero se opone a una intervencidn norte- 
americana. También se opone a cualquier 
intervencién en el Congo. A los congoleses 
quiere condenarlos a matarse hasta que se 
establezca cierta clase predominante. En- 
tonces el Congo podra salir de la barbarie. 
Aunque no estemos de. acuerdo con 
todas las ideas expresadas en este libro, 
no podemos menos de admirarnos ante la 
contemporaneidad de ideas y de sensibili- 
dad del insigne autor que inicié su carrera 
literaria en la Guatemala de Estrada Cab- 
rera bajo la influencia de Rubén Dario. 


Univ. of Kansas 


“Introduction to Romance Languages 
and Literatures.”—This is a most useful 
small volume which should be in the li- 
brary of every department of Romance 
Languages or, better still, be owned by 
every teacher of one of these languages. 
Written in French some twenty years ago 
by Professor Erich Auerbach, it is now 
available in an excellent English transla- 
tion by Guy Daniels recently published by 
Capricorn Books. The author makes no 
pretense of being exhaustive about any of 
the five languages and literatures consid- 
ered—Latin ( aa as an introduction to the 
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languages derived from it), French, Pro- 
vencal, Italian and Spanish—all of which 
are treated in 252 pages. He does give, 
however, an excellent, well-organized and 
succinct survey'of the development from 
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the beginnings to the present time. A very 
useful bibliography (pp. 253-276) and an 
Index (pp. 277-291) adds to the merit 
of the book. It is certainly a valuable ad- 
dition to our teaching materials and should 
be widely used in the way for which it is 
reasonable for a book of this type. 


Miami Univ. Wan. Marion 


“Elegias” by Concha Zardoya.—When 
Concha Zardoya entrusted her Elegias to 
Lirica Hispana she added new readers to 
the public of this attractive collection of 

*ket-size poetry volumes, of which her 
tlegias is no. 214 already. The collection 
has been published since 1943 !in Caracas 
by two women, Conie Lobel] and Jean 
Aristeguieta. Besides the poems, the vol- 
umes contain the author's portrait, his bio- 
graphy, his bibliography and, in this case, 
the story of the editor's acquaintance with 
C. Zardoya in 1969. 

Though born in Chile, C. Zardoya is 
Spanish, and has lived in Spain. until com- 
ing to the United States in 1948. She 
teaches Spanish literature at Tulane Univ. 

Her elegies reflect the somber moods of 
Spain’s post-civil war generations. Like the 
author’s life they are divided into a Span- 
ish and a “foreign” phase. Her “elegias 
espafioles” are addressed to the great elegiac 
poets of Spain since the Renaissance, from 
Garcilaso to her contemporaries—Unamu- 
no, A. Machado (“con blancas margaritas 
de Castilla”); J. R. Jiménez, F. Garcia 
Lorca (“jTanto afios sin el verde! jSin el 
verde que él queria!”). M. Hernandez, J. 
L. Hidal o, and Jorge R. Campos. Sur- 
prisin i tee with good logic, Baroja is in- 
cluded. Each of these poets is evoked in his 
favorite meters. The effect resembles a 
musical attuning. But at the same time, 
the ms are dialogues, necessarily one- 
sided, with beloved ancestors, teachers or 
friends in a distant land, inspired by lone- 
liness. The “elegias extranjeras” which fol- 
low the Spanish elegies invoke non-Span- 
iards, such as Nerval and Rilke, in a simi- 
lar manner. 

There is, however, a third section, “ele- 
gias familiares,” whose contents and feeling 
are more immediate, being devoid of the 
echoes of famous names. They rise to a 
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high pitch of emotion. Many address a 
dearly beloved brother in his grave. The 
unanswerable questions the poet asks be- 
come more intimate and pressing here. 

The volume ends with a proud, nostal- 
gic ballad expressing the poet's last will, 
quite different, though, from the mockery 
of Villon’s testaments. 

The little book’s quality is assured by 
the unity of its emotion, the originality of 
attitudes, the skilful handling of a wide 
variety of meters, and a memorable line to 
be found on every page. (Lirica Hispana, 
ano XIX, Febrero de 1961, no. 214. An- 
nual subscription, US $3). 


G. M. M. 


Portugal in Africa.—An article by James 
Duffy under that title, published in 
Foreign Affairs (vol. 39, no. 3, April 
1961, 481-493), makes clear “the interit of 
all Portuguese policy in Africa itself .. . 
to preserve the status quo.” 


A different, more pliable side of “Portu- 
gal in Africa” is revealed through a record 
of poetry, Poetas de Mocgambique, on which 
Manuela Arraiano recites with clarity and 
feeling poems by Reinaldo Ferreira, Rui 
Nogar, Rui Knopfli and José Craveirinha 
(Antologia Gravada, CULT—2001.60. Is- 
sued by Poliarte, Lourengo Marques, Mo- 
zambique. ) 


G. M. M. 


Portugal in “Cuadernos Hispanoameri- 
canos."—The monthly review Cuadernos 
Hispanoamericanos (Madrid), founded by 
P. Lain Entralgo and directed by Luis 
Rosales, pays attention to Portuguese liter- 
ature as well as to Spanish American mat- 
ters. Thus, no. 135 (March 1961) con- 
tains a lecture given in Lugo by Carlos 
Eduardo de Soveral on “Trayectoria de la 
cultura portuguesa” (pp. 285-308), and a 
review by Angel Crespo of three recent 
Portuguese works of fiction. Soveral, who 
wrote his study while directing the Insti- 
tuto de Estudios Portugueses at the Univ. 
of Santiago de Compostela, draws a para- 
llel between the Spanish debate on the his- 
torical character of Spain and the Portu- 
guese search for “a profound dilucidation 
of the essence of Portugal.” In this spirit, 
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he traces the successive contacts with other 
“cultural matrices” from which Portuguese 
culture has drawn its substance, from the 
Galician matrix of medieval times to re 
newed contacts with Galicia and Castile 
on the part of the Renascenga Portuguesa 
group in Oporto and A. Sardinha’s Integ- 
ralismo Lusitano. At the same time, So- 
veral stresses the “cosmopolitan vocation” of 
his country. Another study by the same 
author, “Cualidad historiografica de la 
literatura portuguesa” had been published 
in nos. 116-117 (August-September 1959) 
of Cuadernos Hispanoamericanos. 


G. M. M. 


Machado de Assis Prize.—The Machado 
de Assis Prize for 1961 was given by the 
Brazilian Academy of Letters to a novelist 
from Minas Gerais, Jodo Guimaraes Rosa. 


G. M. M. 


Brazilian Teachers in Africa.—It has 
been announced that two professors from 
the University of Bahia give courses on 
Portuguese and Brazilian literature and the 
Portuguese language. Pedro Moacyr Maia 
has begun to teach literature at the Univ. 
of Dakar, Senegal, while Vivaldo Costa 
Lima has founded a Center-for Brazilian 
Studies at the Univ. of Ibadan, Nigeria. 
A third teacher, Guilherme Augusto de 
Souza Castro is to be sent to Africa by the 
Brazilian Federal Government. 


G. M. M. 


Portuguese Nicknames._In Western 
Folklore, of April 1961 Cvol. 20, no. 2, pp. 
George Monteiro, of Brown 
Univ., has published an entertaining and 
well documented note on “Alcunhas among 
the Portuguese in Southern New England.” 


G.M.M. 


Canning House Lectures.-The Hispa- 
nic & Luso-Brazilian Councils in London, 
England, have published the sixth and 
seventh Canning House Annual Lectures 
as numbers 10 and 11 of their attractive 
Diamante series. 

The sixth lecture, “La visién de Cristé- 
bal Colén; Ruisefiores en el mar,” must 
have been one of the last lectures delivered 
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abroad by the late Dr. Gregorio Marafién. 
His comments, inspired by the Admiral’s 
Diary, start from the proposition that “one 
cannot study Columbus as a navigator 
without studying him as a dreamer and 
a poet.” 

he seventh lecture was given in 1960 
by P. E. Russell of Oxford Univ. It deals 
with Prince Henry the Navigator who 
“in unbounded commerce mixed the 
world,” as James Thompson wrote in The 
Seasons. The lecturer draws his portrait 
of Henry from acquaintance with the latest 
scholarship, much of it of a polemical na- 
ture (Duarte Leite, J. Bensatde, A. J. 
Saraiva, Julio Gongalves, E. W. Bovill, A. 
Brdsio, Veiga Simées.) A sensible likeness 
emerges; instead of a “Navigator,” human- 
ist or scientist, which he was not, Prince 
Henry is seen as a single-minded com- 
mander of a military order, with crusading 
zeal and a hunger for gold, who believed 
himself predestined by the stars to “seek 
out secret things hidden from other men.” 


G. M. M. 


New Phase of “Bandarra.”—The review 
Bandarra, founded by the late Augusto 
Navarro in Oporto has been reorganized 
by his son Anténio Rebordéo Navarro with 
the assistance of a fellow poet, Egito Gon- 
calves. The first issue of the new series, 
published in March, contained essays on 
the poetry of Anténio Ramos Rosa and on 
Machado de Assis’ novels, as well as con- 
tributions by the Brazilian poet Carlos 
Drummond de Andrade (“Auto da Cabra”) 
and the Spanish novelist Juan Goytisolo 
(“Problemas do romance”). Bandarra is a 
quarterly which may be obtained by writ- 
ing to A. Rebordao Navarro, Rua Paraiso 
Alegre, 544, Porto, Portugal (Single issue, 
15 cruzeiros in Portugal, yearly subscrip- 
tion, 50 cruzeiros. ) 


G. M. M. 


Recognition for Raul Brandéo.—Brandio, 
the expressionistic, often dramatically sen- 
timental prose artist, who challenged the 
smug society of his time in the manner of 
the great Russian novelists, is coming into 
his own, many years after his death. An 


edition of his complete works has been 


announced. His play O Gebo e a Sombra 
(1923) was sod me in Flemish trans- 
lation in Antwerp by Tone Brulin’s Neder- 
lands Kamertoneel in 1960. A special is- 
sue of the Gazeta Musical e de todas as 
Artes, Lisbon, was devoted to Brandao, 
whom many contemporary Portuguese 
writers acknowledge as their master (nos. 


122-123, May-June 1961.) 
G. M. M. 


Portuguese Navigation.—A third edition 
of A. Fontoura de Costa’s sum of all that 
is known of the nautical instruments, maps 
and methods of measurement invented, 
perfected or used by the Portuguese in the 
epoch of their maritime discoveries, has 
been distributed this year by the Portu- 
guese Agéncia Geral do Ultramar (A 
Marinharia dos Descobrimentos, Lisbon, 
1960.) The work helps to understand the 
language of Portuguese historians and 
travelers. It also contains a descriptive list 
of Portuguese coast pilots Croteiros) of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


G. M. M. 


“Claridade.”—Number nine of the Cape- 
verdian review Claridade appeared in De- 
cember of 1960. The review, founded in 
1936, has had to struggle since the outset 
against the literal and figurative dryness 
and poverty of the Islands. It has made its 
mark, encouraging local talent and the rise 
of a Creole literature. Number nine con- 
tains stories and poems; e. g., poems in 
Creole dialect by Jorge Pedro, son of the’ 
Poet Jorge Barbosa, and by Sérgio Frusoni. 


G. M. M. 


Two New Issues of “Coléquio.”—Num- 
bers 13 (April) and 14 (July) of the il- 
lustrated review Coldéquio, published in 
Lisbon, reached America in late summer. 
While reserving first place to the fine arts, 
each issue also offers poems, stories and 
literary criticism. In Number 13 one notes, 
e. g., six hitherto unknown sonnets written 
by Fernando Pessoa in 1909, and essays 
on “Presenca da arte” by the novelist Ver- 
gilio Ferreira and on “De Hugo a Saint- 
Tohn Perse” by the poet A. Ramos Rosa. 
Number 14 had a tale by Jodo Aratijo Cor- 
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reia, a poem by José Gomes Ferreira, and 
an essay on the “Beat Generation” by José 
de Melo. 


G. M. M. 


Portuguese Record for Children.—The 
first Potuguese record for children has been 
issued by Decca (LPD-100). On it, Sophia 
de Mello Breyner Andresen’s story “A 
Menina do Mar” is recited in four voices, 
with music by Fernando Lopes Graga. The 
music critic J. P. Sarraute had high praise 
for the contents and execution of this work. 


G. M. M. 


Borges in English.—For the first time an 
entire volume of the Argentine writer 
Jorge Luis Borges’ sophisticated ficciones is 
scheduled to appear in English translation 
this month. Translated by several experi- 
enced translators, including Harriet de 
Onis, they will be accompanied by a bio- 
graphical essay and a_ bibliography of 
Borges’ works (Labyrinth and other Writ- 
ings. New Canaan: New Directions, 1961. 
$5.75.) 


G. M. M. 


Portuguese Student Theater.--Coimbra, 
which possesses two theater groups amon 
its university students, the older TEU 
(Teatro dos Estudantes da Universidade 
de Coimbra), directed by Paulo Quintela, 
and the more recently organized CITAC 
(Circulo de Iniciagao Teatral da Academia 
de Coimbra), witnessed two drama festi- 
vals this year. In the Spring CITAC or- 
ganized its third “theater cycle” with the 
aid of the Gulbenkian Foundation and the 
participation of the Teatro dos Estudantes 
do Porto, the Teatro d’Arte de Lisboa, the 
Grupo da Faculdade de Direito e Lisboa 
and CITAC itself. The Coimbra group 
performed plays by J. Tardieu, A. Adamov 
and Prista Monteiro (A rabeca) Monteiro, 
a young Portuguese, dealt with the fashion- 
able theme of the impossibiliy of com- 
munication between human beings. 

The second festival was to be interna- 
tional. The TEUC was to play host to the 
Eighth Delphiad of European university 
players. For the occasion, the new stage of 
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the Associagéo Académica in Coimbra was 
to be inaugurated. 


G. M. M. 


The Infante Dom Pedro.—Francis M. 
Rogers, of Harvard Univ., published the 
English translation and critical edition of 
the Libro del infante don Pedro de Portu- 
gal, one of the longest-lived and most 
popular chapbooks of the Iberian Penin- 
sula, which was announced in “The His- 
panic World” for December 1960 (The 
Travels of the Infante Dom Pedro of Por- 
tugal. Harvard Studies in Romance Lan- 
auges, 26. Harvard Univ. Press, Cam- 
Bridge, Mass., 1961.) The book is a store- 
house of information on the fifteenth cen- 
tury Prince and his times. It traces the 
legends of the mission of St. Thomas to 
India and of the Patriarch John of the 
Indies (“Prester John”), and going further, 
of medieval relations between Europe and 
the Orient. 


G. M. M. 


Pessoa in French.—Armand Guibert pub- 
lished his translations of the poems Pessoa 
had written under the name of “Alberto 
Caeiro” as Le Gardeur de Troupeaux 
(Paris, Gallimard, 1961.) Philippe Jaccot- 
tet remarked in the Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
caise of August 1, 1961 that “these poems 
are both moving and somewhat disappoint- 
ing” because of being “a little too senten- 
tious.” 


G. M. M. 


Luso-Brazilian Bibliography.—The Bole- 
tim Internacional de Bibliografia Luso- 
Brasileira entered its second year of publi- 
cation. The issue for January-March 1961 
contained a Portuguese bibliography of the 
Italian Risorgimento, prepared G. F. 
Manuppella and the photographic repro- 
ductions of two news-letters of the Portu- 
guese victories in India and Malacca. 


G. M. M. 


Literature of the Portuguese-Speaking 
World.—A history of the literatures of Por- 
tugal, Brazil and Galicia is being planned 
by Adolfo Casais Monteiro, Anténio José 
Saraiva and Oscar Lopes, although a Di- 
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cionario comprising the same three litera- 
tures has been completed a short time ago 


under the direction of J. do Prado Coelho. 
G. M. M. 


British Publications on Hispanic Sub- 
jects.—Recent publications may be found 
listed and described in Bulletin no. 24 
(June, 1961) of the Canning House Li- 
brary, 2 Belgrave St., London, S.W.1. 
Among the items are P. Serton’s Suid-Africa 
en Brasilie, a sociological and geographical 
comparison (Capetown, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1960), W. P. Fagg’s Afro-Portu- 
guese Ivories (London, Batchworth Press, 
1959), John M. Parker's Three Twentieth- 
Century Portuguese Poets (Johannesburg, 
Witwatersrand Unver. Press, 1960), whick 
was a lecture including English transla- 
tions of twenty-two poems by F. Pessoa, 
M. de Sé-Carneiro and José Régio, P. 
Polack’s text edition of C. J. Cela’s Viaje 
a la Alcarria (London, Harrap, 1961), and 
A.D. Deyermond’s The Petrarchan Sources 
of “La Celestina” (London, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1961.) 


G. M. M. 


Theory of Literature in Brazil.—Accom- 
panying the growth of literary criticism in 
Brazil, where annual congresses have been 
he'd by critics and historians of literature 
since 1960 the teaching of literary theory 
has entered the secondary schools. For 
them Anténio Soares Amora wrote a book 
on Teoria da Litera*ura in 1944, the fourth, 
revised edition of which was published this 
year (S. Paulo, Editéra Classico-Cientifica ). 
Because of the examples, drawn from Por- 
tuguese and Brazilian literature, and the 
sensible, clear exposition of the subject 
matter, the work is of general interest. Its 
four parts, on the concept of literature, 
the literary work (contents, forms, genres, 
and style), literary creation Cand the evolu- 
tion of the ideas concerning it), and liter- 
ary schools (or movements) are followed 
by an anthology spanning the centuries 
from a cantiga de amor by King Sancho I 
to pages from Erico Verissimo’s novel 
Caminhos Cruzados. 


G. M. M. 
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Brazilian review.—In its second year in 
1961, the Revista de Letras, of the Facul- 
dade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras de 
Assis (state of Sao Paulo) in Brazil, pro- 
vides outlet for articles on language and 
literatures. Besides those by members of 
the teaching staff of the faculdade, it also 
carries rare from scholars in other coun- 
tries, acceptable in English, Spanish, 
French, Italian, and German, as well as 
Portuguese. Volume II, pages 1-277, which 
is at hand, has studies on Sain-John Perse, 
Unamuno, romanticism in German litera- 
ture, the teaching of Spanish and of the 
Classics, among others: the lead article is 
by Fidelino de Figueiredo. The price of 
the journal is Cr$250 the copy. The ad- 
dress of the editorial office, to which ar- 
ticles and other correspondence shou!d be 
sent, is: Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias 
e Letras de Assis, Rua 7 de Setembro, 14, 


Assis, Estado de Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Univ. of Connecticut G. H. Lonpon 


Jorge Amado.—On July 18, 1961, Jo-ge 
Amado became a member of the Brazilian 
Academy of Letters. This outstanding 
novelist with the poetical style and vibrant 
concern for the sensitive portrayal of his 
country’s people, particularly of the humble 
people of his native Bahia, took solemn 
possession of chair 23, which was founded 
by Machado de Assis. The eulogy was read 
by Magalhaes Jr. and the collar of mem- 
bership was bestowed by Viriato Correia 
The investiture took place, as is customary, 
in the blue-green, Louis XV style Salao 
Nobre of the Petit Trianon replica which 
houses the august but busy academy. Jorge 
Amado’s election is the culmination of 
thirty years of intense literary activity 
which began in 1932 with his first novel, 
O Pais do Carnaval, and reached maturity 
in Gabriela, Cravo e Canela. His latest 
(just off the press): Os Velhos Marin- 
heiros, two stories about the Bahian water- 
front. 


Famous Collection Shelved.—Due to the 
recent sharp increase in the price of paper 
in Brazil, it is said that the famed “Brasi- 
liana” collection of the Companhia Editéra 
Nacional is to be discontinued after the 
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publication of Os holandeses no Brasil, by 
the English historian Charles Boxer. This 
classic library, an indispensable storehouse 
of information and appraisals for all who 
seek to understand Brazilian culture, has 


300 published titles. 


Brazilian Dictionary.—The well known 
Pequeno Dicionario Brasileiro de Lingua 
Portuguésa, originally organized by Hilde- 
brando de Lima and Gustavo Barroso, is 
scheduled to become the Grande Dicionario 
Brasileiro da Lingua Portuguésa in its tenth 
edition, which has recently been revised 
and enlarged by Aurélio Buarque de Ho- 
landa and Gustavo Barroso. 


Book Fair.—Now in its fourth year in 
Rio de Janeiro, the Féria do Livro took 
place from April 18 to May 18, 1961, in 
Cinelandia. The 72 books stalls were 
stocked with thirty thousand volumes for 
sale at a twenty percent discount. The 
works of novelists Jorge Amado and of 
Erico Verissimo are reported to have led 
the sales. 


Writers Field Day.—The second Festival 
do Escritor Brasileiro opened Monday, 
July 24, 1961, in the “Shopping Center” 
in Copacabana as it did last July. This 
annual event has already become one of 
the high points of Brazilian cultural life, 
and has the special virtue of bringing to- 
gether at one time and in one place about 
400 of the nation’s writers. In the book 
stalls of their respective publishers they are 
availab.e to the throngs, avid readers or 
simple sightseers, for anything from a 
friendly handshake, to an autograph, a 
pose for a snapshot, or a literary discussion. 


The Voice of Brazil—In May, 1961, 
President Quadros directed the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and the National Radio 
to organize and broadcast cultural and in- 
formative programs in English, French, 
and Spanish to Europe, the Near East, and 
the Americas. 


Novos Rei‘ores.—In May, 1961, Pro- 
fessor Durval Almeida Batista Pereira as- 
sumed the office of Primeiro Reitor of the 
University of Rio de Janeiro. In Julv Presi- 


dent Quadros named Professor Alberico 
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Pereira Fraga Reitor of the University of 
Bahia. 


Focus on Brazil.-The April number of 
the Journal of Inter-American Studies (a 
publication of the School of Inter-Ameri- 
can Studies, University of Florida) is com- 
pletely dedicated to Brazil. 


Criticism.—The second Brazilian Con- 
gress of Criticism was held in and under 
the auspices of the Faculty of Philosophy 
of the City of Assis, in the state of Sao 
Paulo, between May 24 and July 30. (The 
first was held last year in Recife.) Profes- 
sor Anténio Augusto Soares Amora pre- 
sided over the program which included 1) 
an appraisal of the orientation and methods 
of present-day critical methods and literary 
historigraphy, and 2) an examination of 
the actual situation of criticism, literary 
historiography and Brazilian literature. The 
impressive list of participants was headed 
by Alceu Amososo Lima and Gilberto 
Freyre, honorary presidents of the congress. 


Bibliography._The important Instituto 
Nacional do Livro announced early in 1961 
an annual award of one hundred thousand 
cruzeiros for works dealing with bibliogra- 
phy and documentation. This addition to 
the already long list of literary prizes 
granted by the Instituto is especially wel- 
come. It is hoped it will stimulate interest 
in a field so perennially neglected that it 
has not kept pace with Brazil’s four cen- 
turies of literary history. 


Books and authors.—Bibliophiles who 
enjoy prowling the Rio de Janeiro book 
shops will wish to add to their list of haunts 
the up-to-the-minute “Letras e Artes” store 
on Rodrigo Silva Street at Sao José. Re- 
cently opened by Roberto and Carlos Ed- 
uardo Ribeiro, sons of erudite book dealer 
and publisher Carlos Ribeiro of “Livraria 
Sao José,” which is just around the corner, 
the new book store will soon be another 
customer meeting place for Rio intellec- 
tuals. 

Craupe L. Huter 
Univ. of California, Los Angeles 


“Numancia” en Argentina.—A poco de 
escrita y estrenada en Madrid en 1584, la 
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Numancia de Cervantes fue a hundirse en 
el olvido. Se presenté otra vez en Espafia en 
1809, y mds de un siglo mas tarde Madrid 

resencié en 1937 una versién modernizada 
ser por Rafael Alberti “en uno de los 
momentos de la historia de mi pais.” Mas 
tarde Numancia fue interpretada en Uru- 
guay por la ilustre Margarita Xirgu, pero 
el histérico sacrificio del pueblo numantino 
tardé6 casi cuatro siglos en llegar a la 
escena del teatro argentino, Jonde la 
Comedia Cordobesa la estrené en agosto 
de este afio y lo presenté mas tarde en 
Tucuman. 

Es la versién de Alberti la que el dis- 
tinguido director, Jorge Petraglia, ha ofre- 
cido por primera vez al publico argentino. 
Esta versién se basa en la teoria de Ortega 
y Gasset acerca de la forma en que deben 
tratarse los clasicos, contemporaneizandolos 
e inyectandoles pulso nuevo basado en 
nuestras pasiones y nuestros problemas. 
Como elemento fundamental de la obra la 
accién se concentra en el asedio de la 
ciudad, y como elemento casi tnico de la 

uesta aparece la muralla omnipresente de 
simboliz4ndose el adentro y el 
afuera por medio de elementos romanos 
y numantinos que se alternan. En cuanto 
al vestuario se ha intentado aunar el car- 
acter ibérico de los numantinos y la clasico 
rigidez romana con la linea renacentista. 
La adaptacién de Alberti ha extraido lo 
mejor de la obra cervantina, enfocando el 
interés en el enfrentamiento de dos poten- 
cias desiguales, pero ha sido la direccién la 
que movié a la critica a opinar que se trata 
de la mejor puesta en escena que han visto 
las provincias argentinas en los ultimos 
afics. 
Harvey D. OseRHELMAN 
Universidad Nacional de Tucumaén 


Two recent plays by Alfonso Sastre.— 
Sastre’s two most recent plays to be pro- 
duced n Madrid, La cornada, which re- 
ceived its premiere in January, 1960, and 
En la red, one of the hits of this past sea- 
son, are now in print and available to the 
American public. La cornada first appeared 
in number 12 of the Madrid drama review 
Primer acto, then in the Coleccidn teatro 


published by Ediciones Alfil, and finally 
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in Sainz de Robles’s collection Teatro es- 
anol 1959-60 published by Editorial Agui- 
~ En la red was published in number 23 
of Primer acto (May, 1961). Incidentally, 
Primer acto is a most interesting journal, 
containing texts of contemporary plays, 
— of plays presented in Spain, and 
articles on the theater. 

Like all of Sastre’s theater, these two 
plays are intense, tight-knit tragedies. La 
cornada is the story of a rising young bull- 
fighter, who is compelled by his unscrupu- 
lous, avaricious manager to fight when 
wounded and who is killed in the bullring. 
Although superficially the play seems to 
be a biting indictment of the institution 
of bullfighting, Sastre’s intention is broader, 
more general. The venal manager symbol- 
izes man who destroys his own creations. 

En la red is a more powerful and more 
universal work, somewhat similar to his 
first play, Escuadra hacia la muerte. The 
setting is an apartment in a North African 
city where three revolutionaries, a married 
couple and a man unkown to them, are 
hiding from the police, whom they expect 
to appear momentarily. The husband had 
recently been caught, tortured, and re- 
leased after divulging all that he knew. 
Obsessed with feelings of guilt and cowar- 
dice, he refuses to escape when the op- 
portunity is offered him, feeling he must 
vindicate himself. Yet, when the police 
arrive, he rushes out and is killed by their 
gunfire. The wife and the second man, of 
stronger fiber, are taken off by the police, 
but one feels they will not crack under 
torture. The political implications of this 
play are obvious and have caused some ad- 
verse criticism in the Spanish press. 


Univ. of Kansas Cyrus C. DeCoster 


Jorge Icaza.—1961 has seen the publica- 
tion in Quito of two very interesting short 
studies on Jorge Icaza, Ecuador’s most im- 
portant living novelist. Enrique Ojeda, 
Cuatro obras de Jorge Icaza (Casa de la 
Cultura Ecuatoriana, 127 pp.) presents 
some brief remarks on the novel in Ecua- 
dor, a brief biography of Icaza; separate 
chapters discuss Huasipungo, En las calles, 
Seis relatos and El chulla Romero y Flores; 
pp. 123-126 present Ojeda’s conclusion. 
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There is a one-page bibliography of Icaza’s 
published books. 


El novelista hispanoamericano Jorge Icaza 
(Editora Quito, 73 pp.) by Francisco Fe- 
rrandiz Alborz is a separately published 
reprint of “Prélogo para las Obras :selectas 
de la Coleccion Biblioteca de autores moder- 
nos de la Editorial Aguilar.” The author 


takes great pains to show the position of . 


the Indian in contemporary Hispanic 
American literature and more particular 
in the works of Icaza. A several page dis- 
cussion of each of Icaza’s major works 
should greatly interest the student of con- 
temporary literature. This volume has 
neither footnotes nor bibliography. 

Both of these volumes are welcome ad- 
ditions to the literature on Icaza and will 
aid in the understanding of his works. It 
is a pity that his works have remained un- 
translated in this country. 


Henstey C. WoopsrincE 
Murray State College 


“Abside.”—In the number for abril-junio 
1961, Guillermo Fernandez Shaw, author 
of the librettos to Dofia Francisquita and 
Luisa Fernanda, contributes “Lo musical 
en nuestro teatro clasico,” the first of a 
series of lectures on “Panorama del teatro 
lirico espafiol” delivered in the Instituto 
Cultural Hispano Mejicano. The author 
traces music in the drama through the 
Middle Ages with special attention given 
to the Misterio de Elche, the early farsas 
sacramentales. The body of the article is 
a discussion of music in the plays of Tirso 
de Molina, Ruiz de Alarcén, Cervantes and 
a one act opera of Lope de Vega, La selva 
sin amor. 


Salamancan Archives.—Regesta de los 
documentos reales de la Universidad de 
Salamanca (1243-1833), published in Acta 
Salmanticensia, Serie de Historia de la 
Universidad de Salamanca, Tomo v1, Num, 
1, 1960, is designed to make more usable 
Enrique Esperabé Arteaga’s La universidad 
y los reyes, the first volume of his Historia 
pragmatica e interna de la Universidad de 
Salamanca. The present work contains a 
brief resumé of each of the royal docu- 
ments, cross references to the unindexed 
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volume of Esperabé Arteaga, an index of 
names of persons and places, a special in- 
dex of escribanos and a subject index. 


“La Torre.”—The octubre-diciembre 1960 
issue of this Revista general de la Universi- 
dad de Puerto Rico contains a number of 
articles of interest to students of literature. 
Concha Meléndez contributes “Soledades 
de Alfonso Reyes,” an analysis of the Cu- 
atro Soledades written in Buenos Aires in 
1937. The article is a section from her book 
in preparation, “Oro de Alfonso Reyes. 
Entrada en su ja.” Carla Cordua de 
Torretti, with Belarmino: hablar y pen- 
sar,” studies the relationship between lan- 
guages and thought as found in Pérez de 
Ayala’s character from Belarmino y Apolo- 
nio. At the opening of her “:Por qué la 
llamé Machado Guiomar?” Justina Ruiz 
de Conde poses three questions: “zExistié 
Guiomar? ¢Quién es.o quién fue? ¢Por qué 
la bautiz6 asi Antonio Machado?” The 
author feels that an answer to the last 

uestion would clarify, to a degree at least, 
} a first two. She concludes that Machado 
used the name for several reasons: the in- 
fluence of certain writers and places, or of 
literary tradition. Perhaps more important 
were the sound and meaning of the word, 
its length and its stress. In “Relaciones 
entre Gabriela Mistral y Juan Ramén 
Jiménez,” Julio Rodriguez Luis investigates 
the long friendship of the two poets. The 
quarterly also contains a series of useful 
bibliographies: “Bibliografia puertorriquefia 
por Gonzalo Velazquez,” “Bibliografia es- 
pafiola por José Luis Cano,” “Bibliografia 
mexicana por Max Aub,” “Bibliografia ar- 
gentina por Guillermo de la Torre.” 

Dojia Jimena.—In Donia Jimena Diaz de 
Vivar. Gran sefiora de todos los deberes 
(Buenos Aires, Losada, 1960) Maria Tere- 
sa Leén gives a novelistic biography of the 
wife of the Cid, a portrait of the woman 


‘left to wait while her lord seeks glory, a 


view of medieval Spanish life quite dif- 
ferent from that seen in the poems. 


Britain and Argentina.—In this period 
of renewed concern over Latin America, 
U.S. readers will find H. S. Ferns’ Britain 
and Argentina in the Nineteenth Century 
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(Oxford Univ. Press) of especial interest. 
The book, in part devoted to a refutation 
of the charge of British economic imperial- 
ism, is a detailed history of the relations 
between the two countries, a survey of 
British contributions to the development of 
Argentina and an account of Argentina’s 
social and economic evolution. 


“Atenea.”—The quarterly of the Univer- 
sidad de Concepcién, Chile, for octubre- 
diciembre 1960 contains Augusto Iglesias’ 
“Alfonso Reyes, hispanista y hombre de 
mundo,” a review of the intellectual ac- 
tivity of the late Mexican scholar. Ben- 
jamin Rojas Pifia studies Cuesta arriba, 
Vida nueva and Santa colonia in “Tres 
novelas de Emilio Rodriguez Mendoza,” 
the Chilean novelist who died in 1960. 
A bibliography of the writer’s works is 
appended. The theme of criollismo appears 
again in Luis Merino Reyes’ “El criollismo 
de Carlos Rozas” whose first book, Isla 
negra, was published in 1960. Hernan del 
Solar reviews Chilean literary activity in 
“Nuestra literatura de 1960.” The well- 
known publishing houses Zig-Zag, . Nas- 
cimento, Editorial del Nuevo Extremo, 
Universitaria and Pacifico continue to be 
very active while “Ercilla marca lentamente 
el paso, procurando que se recuerde su 
existencia.” Two new Taiee have appeared, 
“Mazorca” and Ediciones del Grupo Fuego 
de la Poesia. Among the volumes of poetry 
published, Humberto Diaz Casanueva’s 
Los penitenciales, Rosamel del Valle’s El 
corazén escrito and Juvencio Valle’s Del 
monte en la ladera are singled out for 
special mention. Carlos Droguett’s Eloy, 
Carlos Rozas’ Campo viejo, Guillermo 
Blanco’s Misa de requiem, Helvio Soto's 
La fosa, Manuel Rojas’ Punta de rieles 
(described as showing the influence of 
William Faulkner’s Wild Palms) are among 
the significant novels of the year. Among 
the essays are Alone’s Memorialistas chile- 
nos, Luis Merino Reyes’ Panorama de la 
literatura chilena, Jorge Millas’ Ensayos 
sobre la historia espiritual de Occidente, 
Luis Ovarziin’s Diario de viaje, Manuel 
Rojas’ El drbol siempre verde. 


Romances in English.—Another item in 
the increasing body of Spanish literature 


available in English translation is W. S. 
Merwin’s collection of romances, Some 
Spanish Ballads (Abelard-Schuman). The 


translator also provides an introduction. 


Bernal’s  music.—Salvador Moreno in 
“La musica en la Historia verdadera de la 
conquista de la Nueva Espana” (Cuadernos 
hispanoamericanos [Madrid], febrero 1961) 
has noted the occasions on which Bernal 
Diaz de! Castillo mentions music and 
points out how much the chronicler used 
sounds in reproducing the atmosphere and 
ambiente in which the events he narrates 
took place. Sr. Moreno finds some one 
hundred passages in which music, both 
Indian and Spanish, is used. 


Quoted without comment.—“Commu- 
nism and its alter ego, Castroism, thrive on 
urban slum conditions and on rural inse- 
curity. The poor in the cities and the coun- 
tryside, who are no longer passive political- 
ly, must see reasons for hope in life under 
free institutions. When they do, the states- 
men of the Americas will be more free to 
plan for the long-term development of 
their countries without being distracted 
by fears of rebellion and revolt. When they 
do, Latin-American statesmanship wi’! 
flower and the American nations will en- 
joy unity based on self-confidence and pride 
of achievement. We cannot look for strong 
brothers-in-arms to the south of us against 
a common enemy as long as any of our 
fellow American nations are sapped by 
stagnation and social decay. 

“The Communists have catered assidu 
cusly to the impatience of students and in 
tellectuals to see wrongs redressed and to 
their wish to employ their energies and 
imaginations in the interest of their fellow 
men. Communism sees in high-minded in 
tellectuals and students in Latin America 
useful tools for launching the illiterate or 
semiliterate majorities in their countries on 
the road to Communist revolution. The 
vigor and effectiveness of the penetration 
into intellectual and student circles have 
clearly grown over the past year. 

Simultaneously, on the other hand, the 
long-passive forces of sanity, the thinkers 
and creators and students who have con- 
centrated on their work and studies while 
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volatile minorities among them were active 
in politics, have begun to show a new 
awareness of the threat from extremists to 
all they hold dear. In several cases, the 
proponents of sane progress have militantly 
wrested control of intellectual and student 
organizations from the forces of destruc- 
tion. This new trend is one of the most 
hopeful signs observed on my trip. 

“It behooves us in the United States to 
see in the intellectuals and the students of 
Latin America the leaven in their coun- 
tries’ lives. Most, I am convinced, are 
earnest, impatient idealists. They must be 
understood in relation to their own en- 
vironments and traditions, not to ours. 
Their honest differences and prejudices 
must be respected. They have much of 
value to exchange with us. We should 
profit from their original thinking and 
creations. We should also make readily and 
massively available to them the corner- 
stones of our national philosophy—trans- 
lations of the works of our giants. It was 
dismaying to discover Latin-American book- 
stalls filled with cheap translations of the 
works of Marx, Lenin, Mao Tse-tung and 
the high priests of communism, and to 
find available in cheap editions few of the 
works of Jefferson, Lincoln, Emerson or 
Whitman. 

I believe in the essential good sense of 
even the radical zealots among the Latin- 
American intellectuals and students, and 
urge that we make it easy for them, es- 
pecially for the doubters and the more sus- 
picious, to look us over for themselves, to 
weigh the achievements of our 185-year- 
old democracy against its shortcomings, and 
to draw their own conclusions about where 
the merits lie in today’s ideological strug- 
gled. I have no doubt about their verdict” 
[Adlai Stevenson, “Red Shadows over La- 
tin America,” New York Times Magazine, 
August 6, 1961]. 


R.G.M. 


Spanish is useful—The Wall Street 
Journal for June 30, 1961, informs. its 
readers of the increasing importance (com- 
mercial, of course) of Spanish in the 
United States. The Journal reports that 
many companies, particularly in New York, 
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are conducting advertising campaigns in 
Spanish. 

D. G. CasTaNrIEN 
Univ. of California, Davis 


Enrique Rodriguez Larreta.—Born in 
1875, this noted writer died in Buenos 
Aires on July 6, 1961. His superb novel, 
La Gloria de don Ramiro, fashioned in 
carefully polished style, can be likened to 
the blades of his old sword maker of Tole- 
do who states: “En mi tiempo batiamos 
cada espada como si nos estuviesen mirando 
el mundo entero y Dios mesmo. Si no 
salia honrada e cumplida, como era menes- 
ter, no la poniamos en la lonja por todo el 
oro de las Indias.” 

A beautiful word picture of sixteenth- 
century Spain, “honrada e cumplida,” La 
Gloria de don Ramiro has been translated 
into English, German, Russian, Dutch, Por- 
tuguese, Swedish and Italian. Other works 
of Larreta are: Aremis, Zogoibi, Gerardo o 
la torre de las damas, En la pampa, His- 
toriales, Roma, La Linyera, La naranja, 
and in French, La Lampe d’Argile and 
Faroles de la Veille. With deep regret we 
record the passing of this great Argentine 
writer, painter, diplomat and statesman. 


E. Lewis HorrMan 
College of William and Mary 


Columbus.—A recent issue, Christopher 
Columbus, Four Voyages to the ow 
World. Corinth Books, New York, 1961. 
$1.75), this little paperback is an unaltered 
and unabridged reprint of a selection of 
documents translated into English by R. 
H. Major for the Hakluyt Society:in 1847. 
The Latin and Spanish documents are in- 
cluded. There is a new introduction by 
Professor John E. Fagg of New York Univ. 


- E. Lewis HorrMAn 
College of William and Mary 


Sophia Loren as Dofia Jimena.—Holly- 
wood has just invested seven million dol- 
lars in the creation of a spectacular based 
on the immortal Cantar de Mio Cid. 
Filmed at Pefiiscola (Castellén de la Plana) 
on the Mediterranean, the movie employs 
1700 men from the present-day Spanish 
army to depict the contending Mi, nme 
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Christian and Moslem forces. Sophia 
Loren—be remembered for her very de- 
lightful portrayal of Seid Frasquita in 
“The Miller’s Wife” (based closely on 
Alarcén’s El sombrero de tres picos)—is 
cast as dofia Jimena. (Somehow we teachers 
of Spanish literature may not have held 
such a conceptual image of dofia Jimena!) 
Charlton Heston is cast as the Cid, and 
Life en espatol confirms our immediate 
suspicion: “Aunque no sigue muy de cerca 
al poema en la relacién de las proezas de 
don Rodrigo, la cinta, empero, muestra 
como “Mio Cid empleé la langa, al espada 
metié mano, a tantos mata de moros que 
non fueron contados .. .” (xvu, No. 11, 
55). 

Vernon A. CHAMBERLIN 
Oklahoma State Univ. 


D. Ramén’s bon mot.—During the session 
of the Real Academia on May 29, 1960, at 
which Salvador Fernandez Ramirez was 
admitted to fill the vacancy left by Foxa’s 
death, I had the honor of being introduced 
to the President of the Academy. On hear- 
ing the name of my alma mater, Menéndez 
Pidal demonstrated his phenomenal mem- 
ory as he recalled his associations with 
Prof. Milton A. Buchanan. 

Finally Eduardo Prado, a man in his 
mid-fifties and teacher at the Colegio Ale- 
man in Madrid (who had kindly arranged 
our meeting and was standing with us) 
remarked with a smile: “Don Ramén, me 
gustaria asistir a su centenario en la Aca- 
demia” And, quick as a flash, there came 
this delightful repartee from the man 
whose mental alertness, ruddy complexion 
and upright posture thoroughly belied his 
ninety-one years. “jOjalaé que Vd. llegue 
a él!” 


Univ. of Toronto Kurt Levy 


A New Latin American Institute—Am- 
bassadors from the Latin American coun- 
tries on Oct. 12, 1961, joined President 
Grayson Kirk of Columbia University in 
announcing plans for the establishment of 
a Latin American Institute to be opened 
at Columbia in September, 1962. 

The Latin American Institute will be 
the seventh regional study project to be 
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established at Columbia. It will round out, 
in large measure, the University’s plan of 
“area” studies. Already in existence at 
Columbia are the East Asian Institute, 
European Institute, Near and Middle East 
Institute, Program on East Central Europe, 
Russian Institute, and the Program of 
Studies on Africa. The latter was opened 
just last month. Like its predecessors, the 
Latin American Institute will be part of 
Columbia’s School of International Affairs 
and Regional Institutes. 

The first director of the new institute 
will be Dr. Charles Wagley, professor of 
Anthropology at the University and an 
authority on Latin American social struc- 
tures. Until permanent quarters are con- 
structed on the Columbia campus, the in- 
stitute will be housed in a building on 
West 117th Street. 

Speaking at yesterday's United Nations 
reception, Dr. Kirk said the site of the 
meeting was indicative of the emphasis 
the institute will place upon the United 
Nations. 

“The proximity of the U.N. will be a 
vital asset to the institute,” the Columbia 
president declared. “Another important as- 
set,” he added, “is the accessibility of the 
Organization of the American States in 
Washington. Both these organizations and 
their staffs of statesmen and specialists on 
Latin America will be highly beneficial to 
the faculty and students of the new in- 
stitute.” 

The Columbia president said the pri- 
mary objective of the Latin American In- 
stitute will be to meet a fundamental na- 
tional and educaional need, namely, the 
achievement of a more knowledgeable 
basis for the conduct of inter-American 
cultural, political, social, and economic af- 
fairs. To build for better mutual under- 
standing, the institute, he said, will also 
have these other goals: 


1) To instruct advanced North American 
students about the people, cultural heritage, and 
contemporary economic, social and political prob- 
lems of Latin America. The graduate students 
selected for this work would graduate with a 
well-grounded familiarity with the area so that 
they might more effectively work in Latin 
America for the United States government or an 
international organization, or in one of the 
professions, including teaching and academic 
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research; 

2) To add new information about Latin 
America, its policies, problems and position 
through an active program of scholarly research 
to be conducted by professors and graduate stu- 
dents from diverse academic disciplines; 

3) To increase the public’s knowledge of 
American interdependence and to contribute to 
the general advancement of friendly relations 
through the publication and research conducted 
by the institute’s staff, students and Latin Ameri- 
can visitors; 

4) To provide a center where Latin American 
statesmen, scholars and students may, at their 
convenience, use the facilities of the Univer- 
sity to conduct research in their special fields of 
interest and to investigate problems common to 
the hemisphere. 


The institute’s first director, Dr. Wag- 
ley, said it was expected that approximate- 
ly 75 graduate students will be enrolled in 
the institute by next fall’s opening. He ex- 

lained that this number of highly quali- 
ed students is expected to grow with 
added financial support from foundations 
and individuals. One aspect still lacking, 
he pointed out, is a well-endowed program 
of fellowships and grants-in-aid. Once this 
support is stein, he said, there is 
no reason why* the institute cannot look 
forward to a substantial increase in its stu- 
dent body. 

Sixteen professors, all experts in some 
phase of Latin American studies, have been 
assigned to the institute’s teaching staff 
from other departments of the University. 

Two other authorities, Dr. Lewis U. 
Hanke and Dr. Kempton E. Webb, have 
been newly appointed to the Columbia 
faculty in anticipation of the institute’s 
opening next year. Dr. Hanke, an interna- 
tionally-konwn specialist on Latin America, 
has been appointed professor of Latin 
American History. Dr. Webb, who re- 
ceived his doctorate from Syracuse Univer- 
sity in 1958, has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of Economic Geography. 


A frequent visitor to South America 
himself, Dr. Wagley stressed that several 
of the institute’s professors are spending 
part of the current 1961-62 academic year 
in Latin America. This typifies the back- 
ground these men will bring to the insti- 
tute, he declared. 


He pointed out that an integral part of 
the institute will be Dr. Frank Tannen- 
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baum’s noted Latin American seminar. 
During the past eighteen years, this semi- 
nar has brought to the Columbia campus 
more than 500 eminent Latin American 
scholars and statesmen, including numer- 
ous former presidents of South American 
countries. A recent Ford Foundation grant, 
administerd by the Institute of Internation- 
al Education, has made it possible for the 
University to broaden the scope of the 
seminars by providing funds for three out- 
standing Latin American authorities to 
participate annually in the colloquia, in 
teaching, and in research. 


Dr. Wagley also detailed for the insti- 
tute other assets in the University’s loca- 
tion in New York. He listed: 

1) The rich artistic and bibliographic collec- 
tions located nearby in the Fiepents Society of 
America, the New York Public Library, the 
Metropolitan Museum and the Museum of 
Modern Art, as well as in Columbia’s own li- 
brary and in the more than fifty other institu- 
tions of higher learning situated in the metro- 

litan area; 2) the city’s central role in the 

nancial, commercial and industrial life of the 
world; 3) its communication network bringing, 
sending, and interpreting the news and infor- 
mation of all the Americas instantly to a vast 
audience; 4) its transportation facilities for 
numerous inter-American travelers coming or 
oing; 5) its large number of Puerto Ricans and 
tin Americans who are permanent residents 
or visitors to the city; 6) its geographic acces- 
sibility to the heavily populated northeastern 
seaboard of the United States; and 7) Colum- 
bia’s Language Laboratory with its extensive 
study facilities for Spanish and Portuguese. 

The academic program of the new insti- 
tute will lead to a graduate degree (M.A., 
M.LA., or Ph.D.) in a discipline appro- 
priate to the student’s interests and to a 
Certificate in Latin American Studies. Ful- 
fillment of the requirement for the Certi- 
ficate and the departmental requirement for 
the M.A. degree will normally require two 
years of graduate residence to accumulate 
sixty points of course credit. At least thirty 
of these points must be taken from among 
the courses offered by the Latin American 
Institute. The other thirty points may be 
taken in the field of the candidate’s major 
interest and among other related courses 
in other departments of the University. 

It is planned that students now taking 
prescribed institute courses from offerings 


already in existence at Columbia will be 
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permitted to apply those credits toward 
the Certificate, providing the students en- 
roll in the institute next fall. Thus, such 
students will gain credit for up to a year’s 
work in the twelve months before the in- 
stitute’s formal opening. 

Upon completion of course work, grad- 
uate students receiving the Certificate wi.! 
have acquired a broad background of 
knowledge about Latin America and _ its 
Iberian heritage and specialization in one 
region or country in their courses, semi- 
nars, and research for the essay or disserta- 
tion required by the institute. 


The following professors will offer 
courses in the new institute: 


Angel del Rio .......... Professor of Spanish 
Henry P. de Vries ......... Professor of Law 
Gordon F. Ekholm ..Lecturer in Anthropology 
Eugenio Florit ........... Professor of Spanish 
Carter Goodrich ....... Professor of Economics 
Lewis U. Hanke . .Professor of Latin American 
History 

Marvin Harris ......... Associate Professor of 
Anthropology 

Albert O. Hirschman ........... Professor of 
International Economic Relations 

Andrés Iduarte ......... Associate Professor of 
Spanish American Literature 

Frederick H. Jungemanr ... . Assistant Professor 
of Spanish 

Solon T. Kimball ...... Professor of Education 
Herman F. Otte ....... Professor of Economic 
Geography 

Raymond S. Sayers ....Lecturer in Portuguese 
James F, Shearer ........ Professor of Spanish 
William Duncan Strong ....Loubat Professor 


of American Archaeology 
Professor Emeritus 
of Latin American History 

Charles Wagley ....Professor of Anthropology 
Kempton £E. Webb ........ Assistant Professor 
of Economic Geography 


Argentine Art.—A brief history of Argen- 
tine art, the fourth in a series on “Art in 
Latin American Today,” has recently been 
published by the Division of Visual Arts 
of the Pan American Union. Written by 
the Argentine art critic and novelist, Man- 
uel Mujica Lainez, the booklet traces the 
growth of Argentine art from the 16th cen- 
tury to the present day. It is profusely il- 
lustrated with photographs of many fam- 
ous paintings dating from the country’s in 
dependence until now. One of the first to 
depict purist forms of national life was 
Prilidiano Pueyrredén, regarded as one of 


Frank Tannenbaum 
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the best 19th century realist painters in the 
Americas. Today Argentina is one of the 
countries of Latin America where artistic 
development has reached its highest point. 
Among the acknowledged masters of the 
modern school of art in this country are 
Miguel Carlos Victorica, Lino Eneas Spi- 
limbergo, Emilio Pettoruti, and the im- 
aginative Raquel Forner. 

Other booklets in this series on art are 
Haiti, Colombia, and Brazil, all selling for 
75c. A fifth, on Peru, will appear soon. 


R.G.M. 


Also worth noting.—Gladys Delmas, 
“Mexico: The Middle-Aged Revolution,” 
The Reporter, Sept. 28, 1961, assessment 
of the Revolution at age 50; Peter G. 
Earle, “The Mexican Revolution: a survey,” 
“New Mexico Quarterly, Autumn 1960, a 
succinct résumé of the 19th century origins 
and present state of many of the varied 
problems of Mexican life; Dasee Courier, 
June 1961, entire issue devoted to the 150th 
anniversary of Latin American independ- 
ence, with articles on history, leaders, archi- 
tecture, illiteracy, the latifundio, etc., and 
many handsome photographs; Erik von 
Kuehnelt-Leddhin, “Catholics in Latin 
America,” Commonweal, June 23, 1961, 
notes on the critical problems the Church 
faces to our south; Neptali Zuniga, Historia 
de la Independencia de América Latina: 
Movimientos precursores (Berlin: Acade- 
mie Verlag, 1961. 440 pp. 34 DM); Hugo 
Rodriguez Alcala “Tulidn Marias y sus 
circunstancias,” Estuardo Nufez, “El 
magisterio de José Joaquin de Mora en 
América del Sur,” Jesus Reyes Heroles, “E] 
liberalismo social de Ignacio Ramirez,” 
Olga Prievalinsky Ferrer, “Las novelistas 
espaholes de hoy,” all in Cuadernos Ameri- 
canos, Sept.-Oct. 1961; Julidn Izquierdo 
Ortega, “ pensamiento filoséfico de Fran- 
cisco Romero,” Aurora de Albornoz, “A 
Roosevelt; un poema muy actual de Ru- 
bén Dario,” Ibid., Jul.-Agosto 1961; Con- 
cha Meléndez, La novela indianista en His- 
panoamérica (San Juan, P.R.: Editorial de 
la Universidad de Puerto Rico, 1961. 
Bound, $3; paper, $2.50), second edition 
of a basic work first published in 1934; 
Florencio Sanchez, Representative Plays 
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(Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 
1961. 326 pp. Cloth, $3; paper, $2.50), 
English translation by Willis Knapp Jones 
of 11 of the Argentine dramatist’s best 
works; Frederick B. Pike, “Can We Slow 
our Loss of Latin America?,” Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic Affairs, Summer 1961; “Re- 
port on Portugual,” The Atlantic, Oct. 
1961; Myron I. Lichtblau, “La Representa- 
cién Novelistica de la Epoca de Perén,” 
Armas y Letras (Monterrey), Abr.-Jun. 
1961; Laura Bergquist, “Mexico: 
or Unfriendly Neighbor?,” Look, July 18, 
1961, good, straight forward analysis of 
Mexico vis-a-vis the U.S. today; Journal 
of Inter-American Studies, Oct. 1961, al- 
most entire issue of this valuable journal 
devoted to Latin America’s current eco- 
nomic problems; Américas, Oct. 1961, 
special “Punta del Este issue” reports on 
he Inter-American Conference and sup- 
lies background economic and social data; 
oe W. Malott, “Latin America, Misun- 
derstanding in Action,” Vital Speeches, 
April 1, 1961; Cecily Mackworth, “Letter 
from Spain,” Twentieth Century, March 
1961, a sensitive, chiaroscuro sketch; Claire 
Sterling, “Portugal’s Ancient Empire”; 
Douglas Cater and Walter Pincus, “Our 
Sugar Diplomacy,” The Reporter, April 
13, 1961; William C. Baggs, “The Gringo 
and the Revolution in tin America,” 


The American Scholar, Autumn 1961, 
argues for a more purposeful and dynamic 
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program of inter-American aid than any 
yet proposed; Silvio Zavala, “A General 
view of the Colonial History of the New 
World,” American Historical Review, July 
1961; Ramén Beteta, Camino a Tlaxcalan- 
tongo (México: Fondo de Cultura Econé- 
mica, 1961. 126 pp.), the story of Carran- 
za’s flight and assassination as told by a 
companion; Robert Noble, Argentina: A 
World Power (Buenos Aires: Araya, 1961. 
206 pp.), a 25-year plan for future develop- 
ment; Jack Fraier, “Latin American 
Schools, Weakest Link in Democracy,” 
The American Teacher Magazine, Oct. 
1961; Gerald E. Wade, “Spain’s Present- 
Day Theater and Edgar Neville.” South 
Atlantic Bulletin, March 1961; J. V. D. 
Saunders, The People of Ecuador: A 
Demographic Analysis (Latin American 
Monograph No. 14. Gainesville: Univ. of 
Florida Press, 1961. 62 pp: Paper); Inter- 
com, Feb.-March 1961, “Focus on Latin 
America”; this periodical is an information 
service published nine time a year by For- 
eign Policy Association—World Affairs 
Center, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17. 
The issue in question is devoted to a “par- 
tial inventory” of current U.S. organiza- 
tions interested in disseminating informa- 
tion about Latin America; we must note 
wryly that our own AATSP is not listed; 
Boris Goldenberg, “América Latina en el 
espejo soviético,” Cuadernos, Nov. 1961. 


R.G.M. 


Conducted by Marian TEMPLETON* 


Los pastores.—11 min. Rental: color, 
$5.; black and white, $3.50, Spanish. 
Distributor: Churchill-Wexler Films, 801 
N. Seward St., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 
Evaluation committee: Marilyn Bostrom, 
Freeport H. S., Freeport, L.L, N.Y., and 


*Suggestions for films to be reviewed or offers 
to review films should be sent to Miss Templeton 
at 223 Seventh St., Garden City, N.Y. 


Joseph Genna, Garden City H. S., Garden 
City, L.L, N.Y. This film, depicting the 
life of shepherds in the Basque provinces 
of Spain, emphasizes their hard, lonely life. 
Most of the film is devoted to daily tasks 
such as herding sheep and making cheese. 
By way of contrast to the loneliness, the 
shepherds are briefly pictured attending 
church and singing around a camp fire. 
The film is to be commended as a natural 
presentation of a way of life quite unlike 
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ours. Because of the limited scope of the 
subject matter, it may appeal more to col- 
lege students at an early level of Spanish 
study than to high school students. The 

hotography in general is excellent. The 
film is accompanied by a very clear tape of 
the script fm by a very good study guide. 


Una hacienda mexicana.—1|1 min. Color. 
Spanish. Producer: International Film Bu- 
reau, Inc., 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


4, Ill. Evaluation committee: same as . 


above. This film accurately depicts such 
daily occupations as cultivating the land, 
making cheese and weaving rebozos in a 
remote Mexican village. Its emphases are 
such as to provide for good class discus- 
sion. The photography is excellent. The re- 
viewers this film especially for 
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senior high classes of second or third-year 
level. A guidebook, will be available at 39c 
a copy. 


Sudamérica: continente de gran porvenir 
—Part I, 16 min.; Part II, 13 min. Color. 
Spanish. Producer: International Film Bu- 
reau, Inc., as above. Evaluating committee: 
same as above. This is a very attractive 
film emphasizing, as its title indicates, 
emerging changes in South America. Be- 
cause it deals with general developments 
in various parts of the continent, students 
viewing it will not always be aware of the 
country indicated in each scene. They will 
have, instead, a birds-eye view of certain 
trends in the whole continent. The film 
is accompanied by a very good guidebook. 


Conducted by 


J. Cuatmers Herman, AssociaTe Eprror and Cuaprer ApvisER* 


CHICAGO IN 1961 


The Palmer House in Chicago is the 
location of the 1961 annual Chapter Break- 
fast meeting. It will be held on Saturday, 
December 30, from 8 until 10:15 a.m., and 
as usual all Chapters are expected to be 
represented by an official delegate who will 
report briefly on the accomplishments of 
his chapter during 1961. Attendance at the 
breakfast is not limited to delegates, how- 
ever. All members of AATSP are invited to 
attend and to enjoy the fellowship which 
this meeting always affords. 


CHAPTER REPORTS 

New officers of the CHICAGO AREA 
CHAPTER for 1961-62 are: Pres., Frank 
Naccarato, Morton Jr. Coll.; V. P., Dr. 
Robert De Vette, Wheaton Coll.; Treas., 
Guy Phillips, Morton Township H. S.; 
Corres. Sec., Sister Mary Sheila, Rosary 
Coll.; Rec. Sec., Therese Klinger, Niles 


* Chapter News should be sent to Prof. Herman 
3 Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
ansas. 


Township H. S. On Feb. 18 about 100 
area teachers convened for a language 
Workshop at Morton Jr. Coll. A very 
worthwhile program of timely subjects con- 
sisted of discussions on “Building a Lan- 
guage Laboratory” and “Foreign Languages 
in the Elementary Schools” by Dr. Robert 
De Vette, Foreign Language Consultant 
to the State of Illinois, followed by a pane! 
on selecting a textbook, moderated by Dr. 
Daniel Cardenas, Univ. of Chicago, with 
anelists Dr. A. Donnell, Wright Jr. Coll., 
Prof. L. Rasera, Wheaton Coll., and Miss 
H. Geller, Oak Park-River Forest H. S. 
Two papers on Contemporary Latin Ameri- 
can Literature and Contemporary Spanish 
Literature by Dr. Luis Leal, Univ. of IIl- 
inois and Dr. Haley, Univ. of Chicago, re- 
sectively, completed the program. Some 
50 schools were represented at the Na- 
tional Spanish Contest on Sat., April 12, 
at DePaul Univ., with Miss Therese Klin- 
ger in charge of arrangements. On April 
15 at Northwestern’s Thorne Hall win- 
ners in the various levels were presented 
their awards at the 11th annual Pan Ameri- 
can Fiesta. Mr. Harry Babbitt’s pupils 
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from Rich Twp. H. S. furnished the major 
portion of this Fiesta de la Fonda in the 
torm of two comedias, Sin Querer and 
Paraday Fonda. Between these entremeses 
were appropriate musical numbers with a 
Latin flavor. Mrs. Emelda Estell, Phillips 
H. S., and Mr. William Garnett, Evans- 
ton Twp. H. S., served as co-ordinators 
for the evening's entertainment. In Jan- 
uary the Executive Council voted a con- 
tribution of $50 in the name of the local 
chapter to the Norma Fornaciari Scholar- 
ship Fund being established at Roosevelt 
Univ. The newly elected chapter officers 
were introduced at a luncheon meeting 
held at Toffenetti’s Restaurant on May 13, 
Prof. Bernado Blanco-Gonzalez of the Chi- 
cago Univ. spoke on “Poesia Surrealista.” 


The DE SOTO CHAPTER met on 
April 15, at Little Rock Univ., Little Rock. 
The following officers for 1961-62 were 
elected: Pres.: Mrs. Voris Johnson, T. E. 
Futrall H. S., Marianna; Vice-Pres.: J. H. 
Primm, Pine Bluff H. S.; Sec., Treas.: 
Miss Eunice Cannon, Magnolia H. S.; 
Corr. Sec.: Dr. Kessel Schwartz, Univ. of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville. The National Span- 
ish Contests, which were prea in 
Arkansas by the De Soto Chapter, were 
also held at Little Rock Univ. on April 15. 
A fiesta, consisting of a luncheon and pro- 
gram, followed the Chapter meeting and 
the Spanish Contests. Approximately a 
hundred teachers and students were pres- 
ent. During the fiesta the president of the 
Chapter announced the state winners of 
the Crentehs The De Soto Chapter awarded 
medals to the following students: Rita 
Glover of Central H. S., Little Rock, who 
made the highest score in the second-year 
division of the examinations; Mary Jane 
Crum of Harrison H. S., Harrison, who 
ge second in the second-year division; 

heila Cordell of Harrison H. S., who 
made the highest score on the third-year 
examination. 


The M:CHIGAN CHAPTER met 
April 14 to 16, 1961, at scenic Haven Hill 
for its fourth annual week-end conference. 
Approximately fifty members were in at- 
tendance for the Saturday sessions. The 
outstanding features of the conference 
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were: “Veredas latinoamericanas,” illustra- 
ted by colored slides, Boyce Bradley, J. C. 
State Chairman of International Projects, 
Grosse Pointe; “La educacién en Chile,” 
Maria Teresa Mufioz, Osborne H. S., 
Detroit; “Ambicién de teatro de Lorca, 
Prof. Lépez-Estrada, Univ. of Michigan; 
“New Teaching Materials at the Univ. 
of Michigan,” Roger Hadlick, Univ. of 
Michigan; “Interior Duplication in Azo- 
rin's Donia Inés,” Thomas Meehan, Univ. 
of Michigan; “Central-American Folk Mu- 
sic,” Alicia Gonzalez, Royal Oak; “Colom- 
bia,” Prof. Charles N. Staubach, Univ. of 
Michigan; “Galeria de picaros,” James 
Stamm, Michigan State Univ. The busi- 
ness session was saddened by the announce- 
ment of the death of Dr. Martin S. Soria, 
of Michigan State Univ., who had ad- 
dressed the 1959 Haven Hill conference. 
The final. meeting of the year for the 
Michigan Chapter was held in the Michi- 
gan League Building at Ann Arbor on 

ay 12 following the Modern Language 
Conference of the Schoolmaster’s Club. 
The President, Donald Yates, conducted 


_the business session. It was noted by the 


secretary that the Michigan membership 
this year is 72. The com ag , a havin 
the week-end conference in October an 
a February meeting in the Lansing-Detroit 
area, eliminating the April meeting, was” 
discussed, and the secretary was authorized 
to reserve the Haven Hill facilities for 
October, 1962. Names of the Michigan 
winners of the Spanish contests were an- 
nounced (See September Hispania, “Ofh- 
cial Announcements”), and Ella Cowles 
was authorized to send awards to the seven 
top-ranking students. The following were 
elected as officers for the 1961-62 school 
year: Pres.: Rachel Loughridge, Central 
Michigan Univ.: V. Pres.: Clara Jean 
Leith, Redford H. S.; Rec. Sec.: Gunda 
Kaiser, Alma Coll.; Corr. Sec.-Treas.: 
Blanche Kipp, Chippewa School System. 
Following the business meeting, Dr. Carlos 
Teran, Michigan State Univ., lectured on 
“La perennidad de Os Sertées de Euclides 
Da Cunha.” 


The spring meeting of the WISCON- 
SIN CHAPTER was a luncheon held 
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March 4, in the Brooks Memorial Union 
on the Marquette Univ. campus. Miss Lor- 
raine Radke, president, presided at the 
meeting. Minutes of the fall meeting and 
the treasurer's report were read. Miss Leo- 
nor Andrade reported on the annual meet- 
ing of AATSP held in San Diego. A dis- 
cussion of the pronunciation contest, spon- 
sored by the chapter, followed. It was de- 


REVIEWS 


Dex Rio, ANcEL AND A. bE pet Rio, 
Ame iA, eds., Antologia general de la 
literaturea espafola. Vol. 1 (1700-1936), 
2nd ed. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1960. xiv + 826 pp. $10. 
The first edition of this anthology ap- 

peared only seven years ago, yet a an 

it is scarcely more in need of an introduc- 
tion to Spanish teachers than the Bible to 
fundamentalists. The 1954 del Rio anthol- 
ogy was almost unique among such works 
in offering a good representation of both 
major and important secondary Spanish li- 
terary currents. It was free of the uninspired 
hangers-on that find asylum in most every 
florilegium. It was evolutionary in focus 
rather than arbitrarily compartmentalized 
into isms and genres, as too many collec- 
tions of this sort are. The 1954 success 
has now been consolidated by addition of 
many indispensable selections, introduction 

of some reading aids, and correction of a 

number of printing defects in the original 

edition. 

New and extended selections in the sec- 
ond edition come from works by the fol- 
lowing authors: Feij6o, Samaniego, Tomas 
de Iriarte, Meléndez Valdés, Vicente de 
los Rios, Ramén de la Cruz, Larra, Meso- 
nero Romanos, Bécquer, Echegaray, Tama- 
yo y Baus, Galdés, Unamuno, Valle-Inclan, 
Baroja, Azorin, Juan Ramén _ Jiménez, 
Benavente, Martinez Sierra, the Alvarez 


*Publishers and authors are requested to send 
books for review to Prof. Irving P. Rothberg, 
Review Editor, Temple University, Phila. 22, Pa. 
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cided to change the contest to March. An- 
nouncements were made of future lectures 
and programs in the Milwaukee area of 
interest to Spanish teachres. At the con- 
clusion of the business meeting Miss Rad- 
ke introduced John Dial, Marquette Univ., 
who spoke on “The Theatre in Mexico, 
1949-1960.” 


Conducted by Irnvinc P. Roruperc* 


Quintero, Gabriel Miré, Américo Castro, 
Julio Camba, Leén Felipe, Juan José Do- 
menchina, and Rafael Alberti. 

The evolutionary character of the an- 
thology has been enhanced. For example, 
in it it is now possible to follow Cervantian 
criticism through three centuries of de- 
velopment. To the selections from Menén- 
dez Pelayo’s Unamuno’s and Ortega’s es- 
says on the Quijote, the anthologists have 
added several pages from Vicente de los 
Rios Andlisis del Quijote, a brilliant piece 
of eighteenth-century criticism known to 
few general readers. (An acquaintance 
with de los Rios’ Andlisis is an enlighten- 
ing experience. Reading these adroit re- 
flections on Cervantes’ technique of inter- 
twining appearance and reality, one be- 
gins to wonder if all the recent to-do over 
perspectivism and vital dimensions in the 
Quijote is not simply a verbal hassle over 
something quite old.) Extracts from Tama- 
yo y Baus’ Un drama nuevo, newly incor- 

rated, will introduce students to a more 
highly developed Spanish experiment with 
the old English device of a play within a 
play, shaaly suggested in Moratin’s La 
comedia nueva, extracted in the anthology 
since the first edition. A new selection from 
Larra, El dogma de los hombres libres, is 
an eloquent demonstration of how the En- 
lightenment’s ideas on natural religion and 
government persist in the Romantic period. 
As a final example of the del Rios’ insist- 
ence on illustrating literary evolution 
through new selections, I may mention 
addition of an indispensable passage from 
an indispensable autocritical work of Valle- 
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Inclan, La lampara maravillosa, which re- 
veals the personal esthetic discipline that 

roduced the dreadful charm of so many 
scenes and characters. 

The new selections also reflect in a gen- 
eral way contemporary currents in criticism. 
Incorporation of new materials by no less 
than fourteen writers who worked or ma- 
tured between 1898 and 1936 attests the 
constant rethinking, and necessarily incon- 
clusive state of critical evaluations, of works 
felt to be still in many ways contemporary. 
The smaller number of six new or ex- 
tended selections from nineteenth-century 
works reflects the greater crystalization of 
critical opinion on the literary values of 
that period. But most interesting to note 
is the fact that an equal number of new 
selections from eighteenth-century works 
Cincluding the be author entirely new 
to the anthology, Vicente de los Rios), evi- 
dences, now in a collection for students, 
the growing inclination to re-evaluate the 
literature of that still occasionally deprecia- 
ted period. An anthology is pti 2 not 
the place for innovation and experiment. 
But it is regrettable that the del Rios’ in- 
troductory statement does not stress some- 
what more the new direction in eighteenth- 
century criticism. I hope also to see in a 
third edition some representative passages 
of certain other eighteenth-century works, 
of interest to the students for their influ- 
ence on later literary movements, for their 
role in intellectual history, or simply for 
the pleasure I have seen students take in 
reading them: Feijéo’s El no sé qué, Ca- 
dalso’s Noches ligubres, Jovellanos’ El 
delincuente honrado, Arteaga’s La belleza 
ideal, to mention several examples. 

An invaluable reading aid innovated in 
the new edition of the anthology is the 
plot résumé when space prevents reproduc- 
tion of a work in its entirety. In some 
cases, with much the same end in view, 
the extract of a play or novel has been 
lengthened by a scene, act, or chapter. 
Such care was taken in this aspect of the 
revision that occasionally a very brief pas- 
sage was added, apparently, to provide a 
smoother transition between more or less 
widely separated selections from the same 
work. 
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This second edition is handsomely and 
much more clearly printed than the first. 
The small, crowded italic subtitles of the 
1954 anthology have been replaced with 
generously spaced ones in ae Roman 
capitals. Most of the errata of the first edi- 
tion have been eliminated. However, some 
new ones have found their way into this 
edition: for example, Bécquer’s Rima LVI 
is printed after Rima LXXII and before 
LXXV, the next selection; Madariaga’s 
birth date appears as 1866 rather than 
1886; Cuadro II of Act II of Garcia Lorca’s 
Bodas de sangre is labeled Cuadro III. The 
only characteristic of the printing I find 
a bit desconcerting, a characteristic too of 
the first edition, is that the explanatory 
note do not always appear on the same 
page as the passage of text to which they 
refer. 

Students and teachers alike, I am sure, 
will take as much pleasure in using this 
already excellent but now improved an- 
thology as it gave me to review it. 


P. Sesoip 


Univ. of Wisconsin 


Diez-Ecuarri, Emi1ano and Roca Fran- 
quesa, José Maria, Historia de la liter- 
atura espanola e  hispanoamericana. 
Madrid: M. Aguilar, 1960. xxxiv+ 
1590 pp. 525 ptas. 


This book may well be one of the most 
indispensable tools for the study of Span- 
ish and Spanish American literature to 
have been produced in recent years, . for 
it brings together many of the fine ' 
features of such standard literary histories 
as those of Hurtado y Palencia, Mérimée- 
Morley, Angel del Rio, Valbuena Prat, 
Anderson Imbert and Julio A. Leguizamén. 


In its present form this work is divided 
into five general sections: “Introduccién,” 
“Edad Media y Prerrenacimiento,” “Rena- 
cimiento y Barroco,” “Del Neoclasicismo al 
Modernismo (Siglos XVIII y XIX),” 
“Literatura Contempor4nea (Del Moder- 
nismo a Nuestros Dias),” containing in all 
102 chapters. Attractively presented in 
printing, paper and binding, and relatively 
free of errata, this large volume of over 
1600 double column pages represents “por 
vez primera en Espafia y fuera de Es- 


pafia . . . en una sola obra . . . todo el 
complejo de las letras peninsulares y de las 
transocednicas del mundo hispanico . . . 
un panorama tan detallado como coherente 
y sugestivo de esas mismas letras, desde sus 
origenes hasta nuestros dias.” In their “Al 
Lector,” the authors state that “La Historia 
que hoy ofrecemos al publico no obstante 
su extensién, poco frecuente en otras de 
esta clase, a la vez que un libro de con- 
sulta es, o pretende ser, un simple manual.” 
Needless to say, they have achieved both 
the informative and didactic objectives 
without slighting either Spain or Spanish 
America despite the fact that the book 
covers a period of nine centuries and the 
literature of the mother country and nine- 
teen other Spanish-speaking geographical 
areas, including Puerto Rico. 

Not only have Professors Diez-Echarri 
and Roca Franquesa presented subjects and 
authors (more than 4500) in the light of 
the latest and most informative studies, but 
they have also included many résumés of 
oustanding plays, novels, and narrative 
poems. The more famous writers are 
treated analytically with ample biographies 
(for example, Don Juan Manuel, Fray 
Luis de Leén, Ruiz de Alarcén, Gertrudis 
Gimez de Avellaneda, Pérez Galdés, 
Unamuno, and Pio Baroja, among others), 
and discussions of their most representa- 
tive works, their language and style. Entire 
chapters are devoted to Lope de Vega, 
Tirso de Molina, Calderén de la Barca, 
and Rubén Dario, while the story of Cer- 
vantes and his literary production is re- 
viewed in three chapters. Lesser known 
figures are presented less conspicuously 
and, in many cases, biographical data or 
anecdotes about writers of this group ap- 
pear as notes at the end of each chapter. 
Only occasionally does the book descend 
to a mere cataloguing of names, a strong 
temptation in a work of this nature. This 
is especially true of the last two chapters 
which deal with nineteenth and twentieth 
century essayists, literary critics, philolo- 
gists, scholars and humanists of Spain and 
Spanish America. 

Perhaps one of the most impressive 


things of this book is the rich bibliographies 
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at the end of each chapter which is in 
addition to the General Bibliography. The 
chapter bibliographies are extensive and 
completely up-to-date, and should be an 
extraordinary aid to Hispanists on both 
sides of the Atlantic. It is a pity, however, 
that the bibliographical items in English 
were not proof-read more carefully, for 
errors in spelling, capitalization and punc- 
tuation are to be found in many pages. 
Another noteworthy feature of the Historia 
de la literatura espanola e hispanoamericana 
is its thorough discussion of the Spanish 
American theater (Chapters 58, 70, 100), 
which is either neglected or relegated to a 
position of insignificance in other literary 
histories. 

Extensive indices of authors mentioned 
in the text (approximately 4647) and in 
the bibliographies (about 3442) complete 
this excellent work which, compressed into 
a single volume but written in a succinct 
and attractive style, constitutes a significant 
contribution to the literary history of Spain 
and Spanish America. 


Univ. of Alabama Manuet D. Ramirez 


CArpenas, Dantet N., Introduccidn a una 
comparacion fonoldgica del espaiiol y del 
inglés. Washington: Center for Applied 
Linguistics of the Modern Language 
Association, 1960. x+68 pp. $1.25. 

The recently established Center for Ap- 

lied Linguistics is now bringing out text- 

ks, linguistic studies and bibliographical 
materials which are pertinent to language 
teaching. Its first publication in the field 
of Spanish is this comparative study by 

Prof. Cardenas, designed to improve the 

teaching of Spanish pronunciation to native 

speakers of English. 

The fundamental thesis on which the 
book is based may be stated thus: to speak 
two languages well means to possess two 
different sets of speech habits; the habits 
of using one’s native language are ac- 
quired early in life and retained there- 
after in the subconscious; though indi- 
viduals differ in their ability—and willing- 
ness—to mimic, the student of a foreign 
language tends, generally, to use the old 
habits in the new medium—the native 
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language interferes with his attaining an 
accurate pronunciation of the second lan- 
guage; a contrastive analysis of the sound 
systems of the two languages in question 
helps the teacher to understand better the 
student's learning problem, to diagnose his 
pronunciation errors more accurately and 
to correct them more skillfully. 

Surely every Spanish teacher has wit- 
nessed this transfer of habits, has noted 
how the student’s ear and tongue deceive 
him. So too, unfortunately, do his visual 
habits. The common alphabet and cognate 
words which Spanish and English share 
can be a pitfall for the beginner. Perhaps 
the long predominance of the “Reading 
Method” and consequent inattention to 
pronunciation explain why “this aspect of 
language instruction is the weakest in most 
school curricula” (p. vii). Cardenas’ study 
is to be welcomed as a means of correcting 
this situation. 

After a preface in English, the text, in 
Spanish, presents a brief explanation of 
the mechanics of sound production and of 
the concept of the phoneme. There follow, 
intertwined, descriptions of the consonants, 
vowels and diphthongs of Spanish and 
those of English, and of syllable division, 
stress, pitch and terminal contours in the 
two languages. The remainder of the text 
is devoted to a detailed comparison of the 
two linguistic structures. The book con- 
cludes with a Glosario, explaining in Eng- 
lish the Spanish technical terms used in 
the text, two Cuadros, showing the pho- 
netic realizz ns, respectively, of Spanish 
and English consonants, and two Esque- 
mas, facial diagrams which illustrate the 
production of vowels in the two languages. 

C4rdenas hopes that the book will ful- 
fill a three-fold aim, serving (1) as a model 
for future comparative studies; (2) as a 
means of instructing those who are pre- 
paring to teach Spanish; (3) as a reference 
aid for today’s teachers. It should be most 
successful in the last of these purposes. 
To explain breath-groups, stress and into- 
nation by reference to grammatical units, 


as the author does, may be helpful to those - 


who know more grammar than phonology, 
but future treatises will do better with a 
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purely physical description of pronunci- 
ation. We may hope, too, that tomorrow's 
teachers can be provided with a more 
thorough treatment of phonemic theory 
and a better explanation of free, con- 
ditioned and dialectal variation. 

Of the few errors noted, only three are 
likely to mislead. P. 16: “las paginas 50- 
55” should apparently be “las pdginas 24- 
27”; p. 18: for “inanimate”, read “indni- 
mate”; p. 38: the mark for semiantica- 


dencia, “T”, should be placed after réyo. 
Cares W. Kremer 
Univ. of Michigan 
Marin, Dreco, La civilizacién espanola, 
panorama histdérico. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1961. vii 
+245 pp. $5. 
This is an extraordinarily well planned 
and well written civilization text for the 


.intermediate level of instruction. A brief 


introduction summarizes succinctly the 
principal geographical, ethnographical, and 
linguistic charactertistics of the peninsula. 
This is followed by the main body of the 
text, which is divided into two parts. The 
first part, “Espafia, cruce de culturas,” con- 
tains five chapters which treat chronologi- 
cally the primitive cultures, the Romaniza- 
tion of Spain, Visigothic Spain, Moslem 
Spain, and Medieval Spain. The second 
part “Espafia como nacién,” has six chapters 
which deal with the epoch of Los Reyes 
Catélicos, the rise and decline of the Span- 
ish Empire, the culture of the Golden Age, 
the eighteenth century, the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, and cultural life 
in modern Spain. The appendices contain 
a list of important dates in the history of 
Spanish civilization and a cuestionario 
based on the main topics discussed in the 
text. An end vocabulary contains all of the 
words and idioms used in the text with the 
exception of easily recognizable cognates, 
adverbs in -mente, and names of persons 
exnlained in the notes. 

There are several features of this text 
which are highly noteworthy. In the first 
place, the selection of material to be in- 
cluded has been wisely and sparingly 
made. The temptation to be all-inclusive 


has been avoided, and this has permitted 
the author to treat in essay form the signi- 
ficant material chosen. Too often in texts 
of this type the desire to be overly compre- 
hensive results in a statistical compilation 
of historical events and personages and 
literary works and authors. 

Secondly, the elements of the text are 
presented with a view to proper perspective 
and balance. The most significant aspects 
of history, literature and art are coherently 
treated and their relationship effectively 
established, so that the student derives not 
only an understanding of the principal 
components of Spanish civilization, but a 
clear picture of it as an entity of Western 
culture. 

Thirdly, although written in a simple 
clear style with the linguistic limitations 
of the intermediate level student in mind, 
there is no resort to “basic Spanish” as a 
means of simplification. It is an unusually 
well written text. 

In conclusion, of the various textbooks 
on Spanish civilization which this reviewer 
has examined, Prof. Marin’s book is as- 
suredly one of the best. 


Rollins College J. Wortn Banner 


Léprez Rusio, Jost, Un trono para Cristy. 
ed. Gerald Wade. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Co., 1960 xiii+146 pp. 

In dramatic quality and structure, José 
Lépez Rubio's Un trono para Cristy is 
decidely inferior, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, to plays such as La venda en los 
ojos, Celos del aire, La otra orilla, and his 
recent drama, Las manos son inocentes. 
These are plays which have placed the 
author as one of Spain’s leading contem- 


porary dramatists in the sophisticated 


comedy genre, effectively combining fan- 
tasy with realism, farce with pathos, 
comedy situations with an underlying 
seriousness of purpose, brilliance of dia- 
logue with artistic unity. 

Un trono para Cristy suffers, therefore, 
by comparison, if judged as literature be- 
cause of the artificial, exaggerated “Holly- 
wood movie” quality of its theme, the loose 
dramatic structure, and the lack of 
psychological depth in the characters. 
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Judged by itself, however, and within its 
imited dramatic scope, the play is not 
without merit and value for study. 

This play was specifically written as a 
gentle, amusing satire with a subtly remi- 
niscent theme of the rich movie star who 
became a real princess. Its aim is to enter- 
tain and undoubtedly to make money by 
converting it into a successful movie 
which, of course, it is. Its theme is that of 
a poor Cinderella who, through the com- 
bined help of a scheming mother and a 
kindly fate inherits the throne of an 
imaginary country, Kapf-Leidenstein. It is 
developed through a series of sainte-like 
episodes leading to the final dénoument 
which is neither motivated nor logical, but 
certainly amusing and pleasantly farcical. 


Granted the superficiality of the theme, 
the play manages to feature Lépez Rubio's 
characteristically brilliant, witty dialogue, 
a clever satire of both the European aris- 
tocracy and the American bourgeoisie, 
which is certain to delight Spaniards and 
Americans alike, and an undercurrent of 
homespun philosophy: man’s eternal de- 
sire to escape reality through fabricated 
dreams which may, on occasion, come true. 

The characters, though placed in an 
artificial situation, are drawn with psycho- 
logical insight and Spanish realism. This 
is especially true of Pamela, the ambitious, 
self-sacrificing mother who seeks a throne 
for her daughter, and of her foil, the 
amusing, practical Dofia Reme, who is a 
feminine version of Sancho Panza. 

The text has been carefully edited by 
Gerald Wade. It has an excellent intro- 
duction, the vocabulary appears to be com- 
plete, and the notes are accurate and 
helpful. Occasionally, the translations seem 
too literal. For example, I would prefer 
“Oh, I see now” for “ya me hago cargo” 
(Act I, n. 28); “She hasn’t a cent to her 
name” for “no tiene donde caerse muerta” 
(Act I, n. 152); and “God is likely to 
punish me” for “No me vaya Dios a 
castigar” (Act III, n. 9). These are, how- 
ever, differences of opinion. 

The questions are based on three page 
assignments and constitute an excellent 
basis for practice in oral drill. 
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Although Un trono para Cristy may not 
be a good choice for the study of contem- 
porary Spanish drama at its best, it is, 
nevertheless, an excellent language text 
for memorized dialogue and spoken pat- 
tern drills disguised in a delightful comedy 
situation especially appealing to the young 
and imaginative. It should be a popular 
text, especially for the high school level 
in Spanish classes. 


Stanford Univ. M. 


Patacio Vatpés, ArMANDO, Marta y 
Maria, ed. Edith B. Sublette. New York: 
The Odyssey Press, 1961. x+147 pp. 
$2.20. 

As far as this reviewer knows, the only 
other edited version of this popular classic 
is that by Jones and Arnold D. C. Heath 
and Co.).' An edition published by Ginn 
and Company over thirty years ago is now 
out of print. 

This new edition by Prof. Sublette, in 
contrast with the Heath edition, has been 
prepared for students on a lower level. The 
editor states in the Preface that “the book 
may be read in the first semester of the 
second year of college Spanish or at the end 
of the second year in high school” and that 
“some college teachers will also find it use- 
ful in the second semester of the first year.” 

In order to fulfill this aim the editor 
has greatly simplified the Spanish. To 
illustrate this, below are reproduced some 
sentences or excerpts of sentences from the 
first two pages of Chapter 2 with the 
edited version following in parenthesis. 
“No sé por qué se me figura que habfa de 
tener usted mucho ojo para ym enferme- 
dades.” (“No sé por qué se me figura que 
seria un buen médico.”) “El joven se 
ruborizé de placer.” (“El joven era feliz.”) 
“|. . em cualquier carrera a que uno se 


consagre.” (“. . . en cualquier carrera que 
se siga.”) “. . . y por eso no da casi nunca 
en el clavo.” (“. . . y por eso no puede 
acertar.”) 


In addition to the simplification of the 
language, the editor has omitted nearly 
all material unessential for following the 
story. Chapters 7, 10, 14 and 15 are 
omitted completely. There are about 95 
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pages of actual text as compared with 368 
ges in the Victoriano Sudrez edition 
(Madrid 1895). 

All vocabulary over the first one thou- 
sand words and groups one and two of the 
basic idioms and phrases of Keniston’s 
“Standard List of Spanish Words and 
Idioms” are footnoted except for obvious 
cognates. In the first four chapters there 
are also footnotes on irregular imperfect 
subjunctive forms. 

To make the book still more useful for 
the level for which it is intended, each 
chapter is followed by three exercises. The 
first is on translation with special emphasis 
on idioms; the second is a list of questions 
in Spanish for conversation practice, and 
the third is on vocabulary building. Also 
included, at the beginning of the book, 
are a brief biography of the author, a short 
sketch giving the historical background 
of the novel, and a list of the major and 
minor characters. 

The editor has done a very good job 
Cand a rather difficult task it must have 
been) in simplifying this classic to such 
an extent that it is now within the capa- 
bilities of first-or second-year college stu- 
dents to read it without continually having 
to consult the end vocabulary. The publi- 
cation of this edition provides the instructor 
with an opportunity to introduce to his 
students, much sooner than would other- 
wise be possible, this famous piece of 
literature. 


New Mexico State Univ. 
NOTE 


1Since this review was written, it has been 
learned that the Heath edition is out of print. 


Cari A. Tyre 


Grismer, RaymMonp L. and Omsrtep, 
Ricuarp H. Personajes del mundo his- 
panico. New York: Ronald Press, 1961. 
vit+281 pp. $3.75. 

The title of this new reader suggests 
exactly what it is: an anthology of stories 
in which different types of people appear 
as the protagonists, “The Hero, The Con- 
queror, The Gypsy, The Magistrate, The 
Missionary, The Bandit,” etc., which is 
designed to “present a fully developed 
portrait of the Spaniard.” 
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It consists of twenty reading selections 
adapted from various sources, some his- 
torical but mainly short stories by Spanish 
and Spanish American authors. The 
adaptations are rather well done on the 
whole. Almost all have already appeared 
in other anthologies. Some of them are: 
Las mocedades del Cid, Abindarrdez, El 
mozo que se casé con mujer brava, Lazari- 
llo de Tormes, Cervantes’ La Gitanilla, Los 
ojos verdes, El sombrero de tres picos, El 
beso, Sacrificio, El afrancesado, La cita, 
Elizabide el vagabundo, Golpe doble. 1n 
all they make up only about 130 pages 
of Spanish text. Each section has a page 
or more of English introduction, contain- 
ing interesting and informative comments 
on the type discussed with useful refer- 
ences to English and American literature. 

Every section is followed by a “lesson 
vocabulary” containing all the unusual 
words, difficult phrases, explanatory notes, 
etc. This makes it possible to use a more 
natural style and avoid over-simplification 
of the original text, but one wonders how 
much this profusion of new words will 
aid in vocabulary building, so necessary at 
this stage of the student's development. 
The use of capitals in words not requiring 


them except as they appear in this special ° 


context seems confusing, e.g. Orgullosa 
looks like a proper name while dios ap- 
pears in the end vocabulary without a 
capital, although it occurs as Dios through- 
out the text. The end vocabulary is com- 
plete and all the vocabularies seem to 
have been carefully prepared. 

One wonders why the new normas were 
not observed in the spelling; fué, did, vi, 
vid, incluido, huido, distribuido, instruido, 
still retaining an accent. Lo (p. 11, 1.9 
and 10, etc.) and le (p. 13, 1.4, p. 14, 1.14, 
etc.) are both used for the direct object, 
masculine person, a seemingly needless 
complication in an adaptation. 

This reviewer disagrees with the state- 
ments on p. 125 and p. 126 that the corre- 
gidor was “above using his authority” and 
that he was “senile.” Surely ordering Lucas 
off to the next village to clear the way for 
his adventure with Frasquita was a misuse 
of authority. One may also question his 
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supposed senility at the age of 55, weak 
bodily perhaps, but certainly he retained 
more than a trace of virility. The section 
on bullfighting, while informative, fails to 
suggest that it is a commercialized sport, 
a spectacle for the paying public, just like 
professional football, baseball, and boxing. 

The text should prove interesting to 
student readers, especially to secondary 
school ones, suitable for use at the end of 
the second semester or beginning of the 
third. Well printed and bound, with 
almost no misprints, it makes an attractive 
volume, although there are no illustrations 
nor exercises of any kind. 


Univ. of Toronto Evetyn Rucc 


Rupotps J., and Ponrerorro, 
Irato L., A Conversational Spanish 
Review Grammar. New York: The 
Ronald Press Co., 1961. vii+216 pp. 
$3.90. 

In the preface the editors indicate that 
this text was “designed for students with 
an elemenary knowledge of Spanish who 
wish to improve their audio-lingual skills 
and, at the same time, review the funda- 
mentals of grammar.” It is true that the 
student may re-examine herein those ele- 
ments of Spanish grammar usually pre- 
sented to the American student in the first 
year of study. It is much less certain (as I 
shall attempt to show directly) that, by 
using this text, the student can appreciably 
improve his audio-lingual skills. 

The book contains fifteen lessons, to- 
gether with an appendix of verb forms and 
bilingual vocabularies. Each lesson begins 
with a Conversacién of “natural and idio- 
matic Spanish dialogues, with expressions 
and vocabulary of a practical nature and 
topics of cultural interest.” The dialogues 
are entitled: “En el hotel,” “Una visita,” 
“En el café,” “Charlando en el café,” “De 
compras,” etc. It is intended that the dia- 
logues be read aloud several times and 
then memorized. The English equivalent 
appears alongside the Spanish. Following 
the dialogue come the “Frases Impor- 
tantes,” “Puntos Gramaticales,” and “Ejer- 
cicios,” the latter consisting most fre- 
quently of preguntas to be answered in 
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Spanish, selected frases importantes to be 
incorporated into sentences of the stu- 
dents’ manufacture, fill-ins, translations 
from English to Spanish, and from the 
fifth lesson on, a “Composicién.” 

There are few “errors of commission” 
in this text. The dialogues do not often 
sparkle (e.g., apropos of a conversation in 
a cafe: “—Al parecer las discusiones son 
acaloradas. De qué hablan? —De todo, de 
las ultimas noticias del dia, de los aconte- 
cimientos politicos, de la préxima corrida, 
de filosofia; de mujeres . . .”), but in line 
with the current practice of presenting 
functional language in the dialogues, 
triteness is certainly more acceptable than 
whimsy. 

Brilliant insights into structure are also 
rare. It seems a shame that we must for- 
ever continue in the metaphilosophical 
vein of “ESTAR is used to express an 
accidental condition (a condition that is 
not an inherent or characteristic quality) 
of a person or thing,” but then, as long 
as we do not become involved in specifics, 
such explanations are “generally” true. In 
the same regard, one may suppose that 
custom dictates beginning all grammars, 
regardless of the level, with the gender 
attributes of nouns. 

More open to severe criticism, it seems 
to me, is the practice of utilizing transla- 
tion exercises, fill-ins cued with English, 
and grammatical explanations given in 
English under headings in Spanish. Surely 
this encourages the student constantly to 
evaluate Spanish through English as 
though the former were either a double 
acrostic or merely a dialect of the native 
language, English. 

And here we come to the crux of the 
matter—to the error of “confusion” if not 
of “commission.” In their use of such 
terminology as “conversation,” “audio- 
lingual,” and “structure,” the editors have 
given us to understand that they are con- 
versant with the accepted proven methods 
of teaching people to speak a foreign lan- 
guage, yet this book is as “traditional” in 
its approach as ninety percent of those 
which I have on my shelves. 


Nothing is said about Spanish phonology 
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in this text, although the student is directed 
to read aloud and memorize the dialogues. 
No attempt is made to fix linguistic pat- 
terns through carefully controlled, built- 
in reinforcement drills. Either the editors 
did not intend that any language labora- 
tory work be done in conjunction with that 
of the classroom, or they decided not to 
broach the matter at all. If tapes are avail- 
able, I have not been advised of it. 
Professors Mondelli and Ponterotto are 
under no obligation to espouse any particu- 
lar method of language instruction, but 
surely they (and all other editors of foreign 
language texts) are morally obligated not 
to say one thing and do another, to talk 
“new key” while supplying “old key.” 


Douctas C. SHepparp 
Montana State Univ. 


Hotton, James Kinc, Paur E., 
Maruieu, Gustav, and Ponp, Kart S., 
Sound Language Teaching. The State 
of the Art Today. Introduction by 
Elaine Hardie. New York: University 
Publishers, 1961. xi+249 pp. $5.50. 
This book has three parts, three append- 

ices, and four authors. Dr. King is the 

author of Part One, “Techno-Logic: A 

Common-Sense Approach to the Electronic 

Classroom.” ‘Thirty-three short chapters 

describe types of laboratories, their com- 

ponents, and the relationship of various 
types of laboratories to teaching programs. 

Dr. King’s style is lively, one that holds 

the attention. He is always more than cor- 

rect in his statements; unfortunately many 
persons who consider his statements 
seriously will be forced to consider them 
opinions. With little effort he could sub- 
stantiate them, relating them to principles 
of space, time, and language structure. 

Drs. Mathieu and Holton are co-authors 

of Part Two: “A Guide to Sound-Labman- 

ship,” in which they discuss basic practices 

they call “listening-comprehension,” “mimi- 

cry-memorization,” “creative,” “self-evalua- 

tion,” “pattern re-creation,” “testing,” and 

“evaluation.” One of their chapters opti- 

mistically engages a “Discussion of Prob- 

lems Involving Instruction.” Mr. Pond in 

Part Three discusses “Oral Fundamentals: 
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Bridging the Gap from Grammar to Con- 
versation.” He sets out a realistic one-year 
program for high school. He advocates 
that students be promoted only when they 
have mastered a predetermined and irre- 
ducible minimum; his stand will cheer 
those who would reintroduce the principle 
of disciplined accomplishment to language 
teaching and learning. Three appendices 
present 1) one hundred cross-indexed 
questions, (2) a brief bibliography, and 
(3) a glossary of terms. The authors 
themselves have created most of the need 
for the latter. 

This book is intended for the foreign 
language teacher in high school, for his 
administrators and his board members, and 
for the parents of his pupils. It is doubtful 
that the latter two groups will systemati- 
cally study any text on the subject of lan- 
guage laboratories; the situation in which 
this text will be used with greatest 
advantage is in the short-term workshop for 
teachers at the secondary level. In any 
case this text fails to offer significant 
supplementary material to the writings of 
other authors or to the previous writings 
of its own authors. Much material in the 
book is reprinted; this fact is not an- 
nounced. The bibliography fails to recog- 
nize one of three prior, published 
authorities in the field. 

The teaching of foreign languages and 
the science of the construction and use of 
language laboratories deserve a literature 
firmly grounded in the theory and appli- 
cation of structural linguistics and of edu- 
cational psychology. 


Dwicut O. CHAMBERS 
Fresno State College 


Aranpro, Hycrno, The Portuguese-Eng- 
lish Dictionary. New York: Pocket 
Books, Inc., 1960. xxviii+-311 pp. 75c. 
While no one could be more aware of 

the problems involved in dictionary mak- 
ing and of his own shortcomings in this 
field than this reviewer, he cannot condone 
either the nature or the extent of the 
deficiencies in this work—though one 
should not expect too much for seventy- 
five cents, either. 
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The claim is made by the publishers 
that this is an original work—not a reprint 
~—and it is doubly regrettable, therefore, 
that the manuscript was not thoroughly 
edited before going into print. Had it 
been, most of the minor and major flaws 
appearing on nearly ever page could have 
been eliminated, beginning with that al- 
together inapt “The” in the title. 

Some of the other features which an 
editor would have or should have ques- 
tioned are these: 


Table of contents: not really needed but 
at any rate it should have been all in 
English and not half in Portuguese. 

List of abbreviations: this should have 
been in English, not Portuguese. 

Survey of grammar: this tries to cover 
entirely too much ground in so short a 
work. 

List of interjections: why in English? 
And in any case, why such examples as 
‘go astern’, ‘go to Jericho’, ‘hist’, rum’, 
and ‘tush?’ 

Cognates: four and a half pages are 
given over to double columns of cognates. 
Besides being a waste of space, the English 
words are given first instead of the other 
way around. 

In the vocabulary proper, four major 
deficiencies abound: 

(a) Though many adverbs in -mente, 
and other words such as Africa, ab initio. 
erg, Europa, errata, and Pan, are need- 
lessly included, hundreds of common non- 
cognate words have been omitted; e.g., 
afobado, afobar, afora, alarve, alcatre, 
alhear, alhures, alimenticio, etc. 

(b) Clarifications within the body of an 
entry are often given in Portuguese instead 
of in English. For examples, see cada, 
furtar, para. 

(c) The need for editing is no more 
apparent than in the translations them- 
selves. We have room for only a few 
examples: agiota, ‘money-jobber’ Cmoney- 
lender); dgua-acima, ‘up the river’ Cup- 
stream); alca, ‘lengthening leather’ (lug, 
tab, bootstrap); alcatéia de raposas, ‘sulk 
(?) of foxes’; algarismo, ‘figure’ (digit); 
alquilaria, ‘stables where hackney horses 
are hired’ (livery stable); almoxarife, 
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‘receiver of duties’ (storekeeper); bacalhau 
séco, ‘stockfish’ (dried codfish); nédoa de 
gordura, ‘spot of grease’ (grease spot); 
escarear, ‘to enlarge a hole with a car- 
penter’s brace’ (to countersink; to ream); 
ervilha de trepar, ‘stick-pea’ (?); sofomania, 
‘the mania of being a high brow (?); 
saber bem, ‘to taste well.’ 

(d) Many of the numerous phrases and 
examples of usage are valuable and inter- 
esting, but what is one to think of a pub- 
lisher who prints the following and many 
more like them: Dé-lhe a dgua pela barba, 
‘he is in the briars, at a great pinch.’ Correr 
os banhos, ‘to bid the banns’. E batente 
duro, ‘it’s too much fag’. Ter gésto de cabo 
de guarda-chuva na béca, ‘to have hot 
coppers.’ O comer e o cogar, tudo estd no 
comegar, ‘one shoulder of mutton draws 
down another.’ Comer para néo morrer, 
‘there is no other way to come off.’ Muita 
bulha e nada entre dois pratos, ‘a great 
crack and nothing broke.’ Langar em rosto 
a alguém alguma coisa, ‘to cast a thing in 
one’s teeth.’ Nao é com essas, ‘do you see 
any green in my eye?’ O héspede e o peixe 
aos trés dias fedem, ‘fresh fish and new- 
come guests smell in three days.’ 

Shades of Pedro Carolino! 


Stanford Univ. James L. Taytor 


Cera, Camizo José, La familia de Pascual 
Duarte. Ed. Harold L. Boudreau and 
John W. Kronik. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1961. xxix+175 pp. 
Paper. $2.45. 

This is the first college paperback edition 
of Cela’s novel, La familia de Pascual 
Duarte, the publication of which in 1942 
made the author known all over Spain 
—* within twenty-four hours: not 

cause of its style but its brutally realistic 


topic, which, according to some literary 
critics, seriously undermined the tradition 
of Spanish novel writing. Due to a general 
public outcry the novel was soon with- 
drawn by the Spanish censorship, _—— 


it could not prevent the circulation of the 
Argentinian edition within Spain. This 
finally justified future editions in Spain. 
The novel describes the life of a poor 
farm hand, Pascual Duarte, of the poverty 
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stricken province of Badajoz. Of primitive 
and violent family background, he is 
pushed from one crime to another. First 
he has an affair with Lolita who gets 
pregnant, so he marries her. Later he loses 
two children and when he returns from 
jail, his wife dies while confessing her 
adulterv. He kills her lover Estirao and 
goes back behind bars for three more years. 
Afterwards he marries the beautiful and 
religious Esperanza. However, he doesn’t 
enjoy peace of mind and spiritual balance. 
His mother’s constant reproaches enrage 
Pascual to such extent that he kills her, too. 
As a notorious criminal he is taken to jail 
where he is executed. Perhaps not every- 


_thing is rotten in Pascual. However, his 


innate violence and the fact that he takes 
it upon himself to be an unchallenged 
judge of other people’s misdeeds bring him 
to his doom. Apparently there were no 
means for his rehabilitation, even in spite 
of his repentence and a desire to live a 
normal life which he never knew. Circum- 
stances were always against him. 

Presentation of this unusual chain of 
crimes, tremendous in its size and degree, 
is undoubtedly responsible for Cela’s work 
being called la novela tremendista, mark- 
ing the beginning of tremendismo in con- 
temporary Spanish prose. It is perhaps re- 
grettable that the political conditions of 
post-civil war Spain limited the selection of 
topics for many Spanish fiction writers. 
This probably accounts for their turning to 
life’s real sources and motives, no matter 
how brutal they are. 

La familia de Pascual Duarte is certainly 
not the best topical choice of contemporary 
Spanish fiction, nor a didactic one for 
foreign students, as Cela himself admits. 
It may, however, be useful in language 
training, especially since it is written in 
accessible, spoken Spanish and contains 
many dialogues. Undoubtedly the style 
was the main consideration of the Ameri- 
can editors of his Spanish novel, who 
provided also the traditional preface, 
vocabulary and appropriate exercises for 
students’ use. 


Epmunp STEPHEN URBANSKI 


Univ. of Buffalo 
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Crocker, Lester G. Nose, Enri- 
que, The Traveler's Phrase Book. Eng- 
lish-Spanish. Espanol-Inglés. New York: 
Washington Square Press, 1961. xxv-+- 
262 pp. 60c. 

This is a paperback printed on a mat- 
surface paper of good quality, and although 
the printing on the reverse shows through, 
it is nonetheless legible; the type is small 
but clear and pages are not crowded. 

An introduction of several parts pro- 
vides general information of interest to 
travelers, but this is not always complete 
nor entirely without error. Thus the help- 
ful listing of common coins does not in- 
clude those of all Latin American countries, 
nor are values indicated. One of the tables 
giving English equivalents for metric 
measures and the reverse would make 
three fluid ounces roughly equal to a quart. 

The first 175 pages of the main body 
list unconnected sentences organized into 
sections based on daily activities of the 
traveler, including the usual conversational 
headings: arrival, lodgings, directions, 
purchases, doctor's office, and so on. 
Spanish sentences in the first column are 
paralleled by an indication of pronunci- 
ation in the second. The facing page pro- 
vides English equivalents and pronunci- 
ation arranged in the same way. The next 
section lists Spanish idioms, varying from 
a continuacién (listed under a) to proverbs 
(Eso es harina de otro costal) and less 
useful expressions (meterte a redentor). 
Each idiom is listed, then used in a Span- 
ish sentence and the Spanish sentence 
translated into English. The general list 
is followed by others proper to specific 
countries. The concluding section presents 
English idioms in similar fashion, a list 
much longer than the others. 

The book advertises itself as a valuable 
aid to English-speaking travelers in Span- 
ish-speaking countries, but other sections 
obviously assume that it will also serve 
Spanish-speakers. Aids to pronunciation 
are intended for beginners in the language, 
but the idiom lists are clearly meant for 
more advanced students. The attempt to 
reach a wide public may prejudice the 
chance for serving any group really well. 
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Others than travelers may find here a 
helpful source of conversational material 
nevertheless. Certainly persons with some 
knowledge of Spanish will profit more 
from the book than the tyro. Use of isolated 
sentences permits adequate coverage of 
situations, and the language is idiomatic 
and translations not falsely literal. One 
may question emotional connotations (Se 
ué para otro mundo, ‘He kicked the 
ucket’), or even accuracy occasionally 
(‘have an ax to grind,’ quejarse de algo). 
In general, however, these aspects are 
satistactory. One may also omit discussion 
of the particular system adopted to indi- 
cate pronunciations, since some will find 
it useful and others not. The main lack is 
the absence of any kind of index. The only 
way to locate any expression is to scan those 
listed for the situation in which it is 
likely to occur. This is not always feasible, 
although the authors have done a ve 
creditable job of classifying. One must look 
under breakfast, not dinner, if he wants 
more bread or another cup of coffee, and 
while women shoppers may wish to see 
something cheaper, this is not supposed to 
occur to men. 

The value of some sections is question- 
able. One simply lists the names of the 
capital and several other cities in each 
country. The consideration of national 
idioms is not merely too short to be of 
worth (Chile is represented by four items), 
but it is probably an error to classify some 
of these as proper to one nation (darse 
pisto is called Bolivian). In spite of its 
defects, the book includes much worth- 
while material, and as to all books of its 
kind reaction to it must be personal. It 
will be a useful book to the person who 
likes it and finds it helpful, but he will 


be advised to use it with some care. 


J. T. McCuttoucn 
Sacramento State College 


Leo, Utricn, Interpretaciones hispano- 
americanas. Ensayos de teoria y practica 
estilisticas, 1939-1958. Santiago de Cuba: 
Universidad de Oriente, 1960. xvi-+-237. 
El presente volumen comprende una 

seleccién de los muchos ensayos que el 


ria 
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professor Leo venia publicando desde 1939 
sobre temas hispanoamericanos. Diez y 
ocho en numero, los articulos van agrupa- 
dos en dos secciones intituladas: A. “Esté- 
tica literaria,” B. “Practica estilistica.” La 
mayoria son de 1939-45, los afios de resi- 
dencia de nuestro autor en Venezuela, y 
aunque toman temas venezolanos contem- 
poraneos como su inmediato foco de in- 
terés, versan esencialmente sobre los pro- 
blemas de la critica literaria hispano- 
americana, y, en un plano mas amplio, 
sobre los métodos del arte de interpretar la 
obra poética. 

En la primera parte (ocho articulos), el 
rofessor Leo entra en asuntos de critica 
iteraria, tratando con especial empefio de 
los problemas de forma y contenido, el 
estilo como creacién expresiva de diversas 
épocas y escuelas, y la postura del critico 
ante la obra de arte. Se propone establecer 
la nueva ciencia de la estilistica como la 
disciplina mds eficaz para la comprensién 
y asesoramiento del valor artistico de una 
obra, en preferencia al método intuitivo e 
impresionista, que estaba muy arraigada en 
la América Hispana de hace dos décadas. 
He aqui los titulos de los ensayos: “Poetas 
y criticos” (pp. 3-7), “La _ expresién 
poética y su forma” (pp. 8-18), “Estilo 
colectivo y estilo individual” (pp. 19-41), 
“Dos tipos de critica literaria” (pp. 42-52), 
“Simpatia y critica” (pp. 53-58), “La inter- 
pretacién como critica objetiva” (pp. 59- 
62), “La revista como expresién del grupo 
literario” (pp. 63-66), e “Introduccién a 
poesia hermética” (pp. 67-78). 

En el segundo grupo de ensayos, el 
rofesor Leo se dedica al anilisis y estudio 
e varias obras, de modo que esta parte del 
libro complementa la primera, sirviendo 
para poner en uso practico los métodos y 

juicios expuestos en ella. Tenemos estudia- 
dos aqui algunos aspectos de la obra de los 
siguientes poetas venezolanos: de Angel 
Miguel Queremel en “La huida de la 
muerte” (pp. 81-87), de Luis Fernandez 
en “Tres libros de poesia nueva venezo- 
lana” (pp. 88-100), de Pedro Emilio Coll 
en “Escepticismo y humorismo” (pp. 156- 
173), de Felipe Herrera Vial y Enrique 
Groscoors, hijo, en “La nueva poesia en 
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Valencia” (pp. 115-126); y también de 
Otto D’Sola su poema, El ciego y su 
sombra (pp. 101-114), de Arturo Uslar 
Pietri su novela historica, Las lanzas 
coloradas (pp. 131-155), y otra vez de 
Enrique Groscoors, hijo, su pequefia pieza 
dramatica, Don Pedro el bueno (pp. 127- 
130); y ademas, del escritor agentino Carlos 
Mazzanti su novela, El sustituto (pp. 208- 
226). Y en otro articulo, “La literatura 
hispanaoamericana y los alemanes” (pp. 
189-207), el cual es una resefia critica del 
libro de Kurt Wais, Zwei Dichter Siida- 
merikas: Gabriela Mistral, Rémulo Galle- 
gos (Berlin, 1955), nuestro autor hace 
resaltar lo mds significativo en el arte de 
dichos poetas. Y en algtin otro articulo, 
“Poesia y poetas venezolanos” (pp. 174- 
188), presenta una vista panordmica de la 
literatura contempordnea en Venezuela. 
Algunos de los ensayos son cartas lite- - 
rarias a otros criticos. Como el af4n de 
demostrar le eficacia de los métodos esti- 
listicos esti muy acentuado en todo el 
libro, se notan repeticiones de conceptos 
y juicios. Pero esto no disminuye el valor 
del intento, ya que a través de esbozos mas 
o menos variados, se vislumbra la madura- 
cién del pensamiento y la estética de 
Ulrich Leo, una de las autoridades mas 
destacadas en este terreno. Pocas veces se 
ha abordado el campo de la estilistica con 
tanto entusiasmo de probar y ensefiar. Este 
libro es una adicién importante a los 
estudios estilisticos, y junto a los textos de 
los dos Alonsos, se justificaré como guia 
valiosa tanto para los especialistas como 
para los jévenes eruditos en preparacién. 


Univ. of Toronto J. Guisoy 
Rey, Acarrro, El libro de los cien capi- 

tulos. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana 

University Press, 1960. xxii+92 pp. $4. 

During the past decade Prof. Rey has 
edited three moral didactic treatises which 
may have been compiled during the reign 
of Sancho IV el Bravo (1285-95): El libro 
del consejo e de los consejeros, Castigos e 
documentos and the book under review. 
All three are filled with maxims and sen- 
tentious sayings reflecting primarily Orien- 
tal thought and philosophy concerning 
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norms of conduct. A score of these treatises 
were written in the thirteenth century 
when Arabic, Jewish and Christian 
scholars were working side by side. Few 
studies have been made on the authorship, 
the date of composition, the interrelation- 
ship among them or their impact on the 
life and culture of the times. Prof. Rey 
does not endeavor to resolve these prob- 
lems but scholars welcome his modern 
editions which will aid and encourage 
further investigations. 

Some critics have doubted that these 
three treatises were written under Sancho 
IV el Bravo, for the image of the latter has 
come down through the centuries tar- 
nished terribly by two crimes: rebellion 
against his father, Alfonso el Sabio, and 
the murder at Alfaro of the most powerful 
noble of the kingdom, the Conde de Haro. 
Scholars during the twentieth century 
have been unearthing hundreds of docu- 
ments of the period which now enable us 
to begin to evaluate better Sancho IV as 
a man, as a ruler and as a patron of learn- 
ing. With respect to the first crime we 
know today that Sancho was unwilling to 
accept the title of King until the death of 
his father in 1284. There is a parallel be- 
tween the second crime and the execution 
of Don Alvaro de Luna by Juan II since 
in both cases the rulers were first “be- 
witched” by their favorites and finally put 
them to death. 

Recent critics even disagree concerning 
the epithet “el bravo” and whether it 
meant “bold,” “courageous” or “irascible,” 
“hotheaded,” a meaning still to be found 
in Colombia and elsewhere. The book 
under review refers often to “personas 
bravas” and always they are irresponsible 
men worthy only of scorn. The following 
dicho on p. 48 is representative: “Braueza 
es la mas loca manera que omme puede 
auer.” 

As a patron of learning Sancho carried 
on the magnificient work of his father but 
on a smaller scale. Income from certain 
properties was allocated to the “Estudios 
generales” of Salamanca and Valladolid. 
In 1293 he founded the University of 
Alcalé. Among his favorites and advisers 


were distinguished poets, the astronomer, 
Juan de Cremona, the Jew, don Cag el 
Maestro, and many others. There was not 
to be another literary court like this until 
the fifteenth century under Juan II. 

In addition to the Introduction and the 
text of El libro de cien capitulos, Prot. Rey 
presents in the Appendix the text of 
“Dichos de Sabios” (61-66), a few scattered 
notes on parallel passages in other texts, 
especially Flores de Filosofia (67-70), 
variants of the MSS (71-72), a short list 
of “Dichos y proverbios contenidos en el 
texto” (83) and a glossary. 

Prof. Rey limits the list of “Dichos y 
proverbios” to twenty, mostly refranes. If 
he had included what the title indicates 
there would have been hundreds. Be- 
cause of the tone and style of the work 
and the emphasis placed on the advantages 
of wealth and knowledge as opposed to 
pretense and lineage and a scorn for the 
mediocre and unlearned, commonplace 
which are stressed by Sem Tob and others, 
the work, in our opinion, has a Hebrew 
flavor. For example, on p. 29 we find: “El 
saber y el auer alca los viles e cumple los 
menguados,” or on p. 49: “Mas uale auer 
conpafiia con loco torpe que con loco que 
se tiene por sesudo.” Moreover, certain 
rhymed proverbs reflect a favorite pattern 
of the Hebrews in Spain (also used by 
Juan Manuel) as the following on p. 35: 
“el que quiere comer mucha miel, fazer 
se le ha amarga como la fiel.” Since the 
title as selected by Prof. Rey is misleading 
for a text with only fifty chapters, perhaps 
the subtitle, “Libro de los sabios judios,” 
written on the fly leaf by a contemporary 
hand, is more appropriate and would have 
described more accurately the contents. 


J. Homer Herriotrr 
Univ. of Wisconsin 


Barser, W. H., ed., The Year's Work in 
Modern Language Studies, vol. 21 
(1959). New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. viii+568 pp. $14. 
Volume 20 of this annotated guide to 

publications in the field of modern lan- 

guage was reviewed in Hispania, 44:373-4 

(1961). The Cambridge University Press 
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is to be congratulated for bringing out 
volume 21 some six months after the pub- 
lication of volume 20. Of special interest 
to Hispania’s readers would be the section 
devoted to Spanish studies: “Language,” 
by Prof. I. Gonzdlez Llubera; “Medieval 
literature,” by Prof. R. B. Tate; “Litera- 
ture, 1490-1700,” by Prof. J. Gibbs, Prof. 
N. D. Shergold and Prof. A Terry; “Litera- 
ture, 1700 to the present day,” by Prof. 
R. F. Brown. The Portuguese studies 
chapter is the work of Prof. A. D. Deyer- 
mond, while that on Medieval Latin is by 
Prof. R. R. Raymo. The sections on Ro- 
mance linguistics, Provencal and Catalan 
have been postponed. Sections are devoted 
to French, Rumanian and Italian studies 
of the Romance languages. Part Three 
deals with the Germanic languages; Part 
Four with the Slavonic languages. 

The great service of this series is its 
evaluation of the material listed, and for 
this reason it seems questionable to me to 
list unseen items. Surely another year 
could pass and by that time the compiler 
would have had the opportunity to 
examine and evaluate them. This is the 
case on p. 169 with an article from volume 
34 of Italica. A notation “has not been 
seen” is the only comment outside of the 
fact that it is a short article for which 
author and title are given. Perhaps some 
system of annotation could show at a glance 
the value of a given study. On p. 183 is 
. found: “A. Soria Ortega adds nothing to 
our knowledge of Washington Irving and 
Spain, Arb, xliv.” If some symbol could 
show the lack of value of this material 
valuable space could be saved that could 
be devoted to items of real significance. 

My chief criticisms continue to be in- 
consistencies of entries and the lack of 
complete bibliographical data, inconsistent 
citation of proper names in the index (I 
would like to see either the full name or 
family name and initials; initials are ap- 
parently used only with two individuals 
of the same family name). These are minor 
criticisms and do not detract from the over- 
all value of the compilation. All those who 
study, teach and are interested in the 
language and literature of the areas dealt 
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with will find this volume indispensable to 
their study and research. 


Henstey C. WoopsrincE 
Murray State College 


Vaera, Juan, Pepita Jiménez. New York: 
Coleccién Hispdnica, Doubleday and 
Co., 1961. 200 pp. Paper. 95c. 
According to Montesinos, Valera used 

the epistolary form in Pepita Jiménez be- 
cause it lent itself to introspective mono- 
logue at which he excelled. Before writing 
his novel Valera read a great number of 
mystical works. 

The plot reveals the mental, emotional 
and spiritual turmoil of a young semin- 
arian who gives up his priestly possibilities 
to marry the young and beautiful widow, 
Pepita Jiménez. Luis de Vargas, the pro- 
tagonist, dreams romantically of serving on 
perilous missions in foreign lands and retir- 
ing in his old age to have spiritual commun- 
ion with Pepita whom he views as a beauti- 
ful creature of God and whom, he says, he 
loves like a sister. Luis yearns for God, 
tries to view nature as a reflection of His 
glory, and longs for mortifications, prayer 
and fasting. The moral seems to be—and 
Menéndez y Pelayo insisted that there was 
one—that man may serve God in many 
ways. 

Many editions of Pepita Jiménez exist, 
including textbooks by Heath, Macmillan 
and Odyssey, the former two abridged. 
This version is one of a series of works 
by major Spanish authors which Double- 
day is publishing. The two pages at the 
end contain a chronology of the life and 
works of Valera, and the back cover 
analyzes the novel briefly. One might wish 
that Valera’s prologue had been included, 
also. The print is clear, the quality good 
for the price, and as the publisher rightly 
says, the book meets a long felt need. 


Univ. of Arkansas KesseL ScHwartz 
ish. Planned and 


Let's Sing Songs in S 
produced by Marcel Vigneras and Wil- 


liam Himel. Baltimore: Ottenheimer 
Publishers, 1960. One twelve-inch 33% 
rpm record. One illustrated song book, 
24 pp. $3.95. Cabot LP 4102. 
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Let's Sing Songs in Spanish is another 
excellent record issued by Ottenheimer 
Publishers. It is easy to use because it 
“self” teaches the songs using techniques 
which are pedagogically deat 

There are eight songs on the record, all 
but two of them having a different origin: 
“Ya se van los pastores,” 

ion of Spain); “Claro abril resplandecié,” 
(Calalonia region of Spain); “El rio,” 
(Peru); “Arrurra,” “La naran- 
jita,” (Bolivia); “El tortillero,” (Chile); 
“Ya se murié el burro,” (Salamanca region 
of Spain); “Cielito Lindo,” Mexico). 

The format is generally this: first is 
heard the opening measures of the song. 
Then an announcer, speaking in English, 
gives a brief description of the song and 
wena to give specific directions to the 
istener so that he may learn the song. 
The first verse of the song is sung by a 
native and then the words are pronounced 
slowly and carefully, line by line, accord- 
ing to the rhythm of the music. Each line 
is pronounced twice and the listener is 
=~ an opportunity to listen and repeat. 

ext, each section of the first verse is sung 
and the listener is invited to listen and 
then join in the singing of that section. 
Finally, the listener sings the entire verse. 
In four of the songs the listener is taught 
one verse; in the other four songs, he is 
taught two verses. A male and a female 
voice alternate in singing the songs. 


The pronunciation throughout is Ameri- 
can Spanish. The recording is excellent 
with scarcely any surface noises. The words 
are clearly and distinctly heard. Credit 
should be given to the fine performance 
of the singers, Rolando Alarcén and Sarita 
Gloria; the readers, Ruby Edna Ferguson 
Espinosa and Rolando Alarcén; and the 
announcer, Charles O. Wood. At the be- 
pinning of the record and at the end are 

eard the voices of a group of American 
children singing the Fst song and the 
refrain of the last song. 

The song book which accompanies the 
record is very useful and attractive. For 
each song there is a picture which gives 
the learner an excellent idea of the mean- 
ing and setting of the song. There is also 
the musical score for voice and piano ac- 
companiment for the first verse of each of 
the eight songs. Additional verses, if any, 
come after the score. Also, there is a brief 
description of each song and a literal trans- 
lation for each of the verses. 

The record can be a very fine addition 
to a Spanish FLES program. However, 
its use can be even more general and 
universal. It can really be used by any 
individual or group which is interested in 
singing Spanish songs. Since the record is 
“self-teaching,” anyone can use it with 
pleasure and profit, whether he knows 
Spanish or not. 


Trenton Central H.S. Joseru Lo Bue 
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Conducted by Exizaseru 


A PROJECT FOR THE INTRODUCTION OF - 
NEW METHODS AND MATERIALS 


Mary-Epna Mc Inryre 
Abraham Lincoln High School, San Francisco, California 


In the summer of 1958, with consider- 
able foresight and mindful of the needs 
of the nation and the aims of public 
education, Dr. Harold Spears, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of the San Francisco 
Unified School District, decided to 
strengthen and improve instruction in 
modern foreign languages in the city high 
schools. He engaged as consultant Pro- 
fessor Klaus A. Mueller to develop a 
modern foreign language program in the 
district. Professor Mueller had been for 
nine years director of Romance and Ger- 
manic language departments at the U.S. 
Army Language School in Monterey and 
had an extensive background in the teach- 
ing of foreign languages and in the de- 
velopment of programs of this type. 

While the San Francisco schools had had 
a very good program for the foreign lan- 
guages in the high school, the emphasis 
in teaching had been on the traditional 
grammar-translation method. The numbers 
enrolled in the foreign language classes 
were greater than those in the average 
school system in the United States at that 
time. Since the emphasis was on reading, 
writing, translation and grammar analysis, 
the students lacked proficiency in the 
spoken language. Because of the changing 
aims and techniques in language teaching, 
with the stress on the spoken language, 
this mew instructional program was 
initiated. 

In any radical change in the teaching 
program within a large system it is much 
wiser to start with a pilot program. With 
this type of program an opportunity is given 
for the necessary adjustments to be made 


*Teachers are urged to send materials or re- 
quests and suggestions for materials to Miss 
Keesee, USOE, DHEW, Washington 25, D.C. 


without involving a large number of classes. 
Before this pilot program was undertaken, 
a selected and representative group of 
teachers was given the opportunity to visit 
the U. S. Army Language School, to ob- 
serve classes and teaching methods and to 
react to them. Spanish, French, and Ger- 
man were the languages first considered. 

One part of the plan provided that a 
teacher be assigned as a course developer. 
It was his principal duty to work with a 

oup of language teachers at the Army 
re tech School as co-author in develop- 
ing course materials. The materials de- 
veloped in conjunction with the project 
will be published by D. C. Heath and Co. 
and should be on the market early in 1962. 
It was necessary that he be a_ native 
speaker or have native fluency by dint of 
having been reared in the foreign country. 
Spanish was the language first selected 
because the enrollment is always sufh- 
ciently large to insure classes through the 
fourth year. 

The plan of the project was to have the 
student study one language for four years 
and then have a comparative evaluation 
at the end of that time. The thinking is 
that he will have acquired the traditional 
skills in writing and reading and have the 
additional advantage of speaking and 
understanding the foreign language. 

There is always a shifting of school 
population in a large city; and in order 
to have a representative and constant 
group at the end of the experiment period 

four years, it was necessary to select 
an area where the population is compara- 
tively static. Abraham Lincoln High 
School and three “feeder” junior high 
schools—Aptos, A. P. Giannini and Her- 
bert Hoover—were chosen for the project. 
These four schools are situated in a middle 
class socio-economic area where the dwell- 
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ings are single occupancy and as most of 
the families own their homes, there is 
relatively little change in the school popu- 
lation. In the high school, at least 75% of 
the graduates continued their education. 
These factors insured a program with the 
same students at the end of four years. 

Any step that varies so much from the 
usual demands a large amount of planning 
and education. The pilot class was not to 
start until February 1959, but the previous 
fall semester was spent in planning and 
organization. 

Under the direction of Professor 
Mueller, the committee of instructors from 
the Army Language School and the course 
developer were busy preparing teaching 
materials. The course developer was placed 
on leave from his teaching duties at 
Abraham Lincoln High School. He out- 
lined the structural items that were pre- 
sented in the basic text heretofore used 
in San Francisco Schools for the first two 
years in order to reconcile them with the 
material that was being developed for 
the project classes. In the project classes, 
a full semester of pre-reading instruction 
is given. Students are furnished “cue” 
sheets and recordings for class use and 
for preparation and memorization in after 
class work. During the semester preceding 
the initiation of the pilot course, the les- 
sons for one semester were prepared—a 
teacher’s manual, a learner’s book (cue 
sheets) and the records. The printed ma- 
terials were duplicated on the spirit dupli- 
cator for the first term as there were to be 
many adjustments before they were pro- 
duced in quantity. The students selected 
for the first semester pilot class were not 
selected by ability. There were none en- 
rolled in the section who had any Spanish 
previously. The class was kept to the nor- 
mal size (about 36) because, if this new 
program was to be evaluated in compari- 
son with the traditional classes, then the 
number had to be the same. In the class 
one-fourth of the students were from each 
of the junior high schools, students were 
entering senior high school at the 10th 


grade, and one-fourth of the students 
were in the 11th grade of the high school. 


Late in the fall semester (1958), a 
workshop of five days was held for teachers 
who were to be involved in the project 
for the first time. Substitutes were pro- 
vided for the group which was composed 
of one teacher from each school, the course 
developer, and the head of the foreign 
language department of the senior high 
school. Selection of the teachers is an 
important factor in initiating a modern 
foreign language course. When one has 
been trained in the traditional methods 
there is much re-learning to be done. A 
teacher has to forget old methodology and 
approach the situation as though it were 
a completely new subject. In fact the 
most difficult part is the “un-learning.” 

During the trial semester, these teachers 
were to work with the students enrolled 
in the pilot course. Each junior high 
school teacher spent an extra hour each 
week, after school, supervising our “lab- 
oratory’ where students practiced dia- 
logues and drills. (These teachers were 
paid for the time.) The “laboratory” 
where they practiced consisted of tape 
recorders with headsets and without. But 
the plans were in the making for a full 
scale laboratory in the high school. The 
junior high schools, where only the first 
year of the language is offered, were pro- 
vided with tape recorders and listening 
centers when their classes started. 

In a school where there are a large 
number of students enrolled in Spanish 
(250 in the first year) it is not feasible to 
keep just a small group in the project 
classes. Therefore, in the fall semester 
1959, all the first semester classes in 
Spanish in the high school were started 
using the project method and materials. 
This was six classes—about 185 students. 
In the junior high schools there were eight 
classes—about 250 students. After the pilot 
class had finished the work planned, the 
material was reworked incorporating neces- 
sary improvements and refinements and 
printed for the group. The pilot was main- 
tained to act as the “guinea pig” for the 
project. The advantage of the system being 
used is that the material is built for the 
classes and not completed until a semester 
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of actual instruction has taken place. We 
did not try to take an adopted text and 
rework the material. It is impossible to 
adjust a text that is written for a grammar- 
translation approach and adapt it to 
modern methods. It just doesn’t work! We 
tried it with another language. 

With the increase in the number of 
classes in this method, more teachers had 
to be re-trained. In the pre-reading phase, 
there are considerable activity and speaking 
for the teacher and we have tried to keep 
the first semester classes to a maximum of 
two for each teacher. 


As a personal observation, men teachers 
seem to work with less fatigue in the pre- 
reading period. It is imperative for a 
teacher to be relaxed and avoid nervous 
tension. This tension is reflected in the 
voice of the teacher and seems to have an 
adverse effect on the students. When a 
new technique is introduced in class, 
teachers have a tendency to “push” the 
issue in the presentation and it is this that 
must be avoided. 


The second workshop had the advantage 
of having as a member a teacher from the 
pilot class who could give good advice 
on techniques and use of the new ma- 
terials from personal experience. The new 
teachers were, of course, able to observe 
the pilot class often. The junior high 
school teachers had worked with the stu- 
dents after school and were familiar with 
the pattern drills used. They were able 
to see the effectiveness of the oral presen- 
tation. The second workshop was for 
three days. 

During these two semesters, there were 
many visitors from other junior and senior 
high schools in the system. The laboratory 
at Abraham Lincoln was completed dur- 
ing the second semester. It is equipped 
with 32 student booths. Spring 1960 was 
the second semester of the project proper. 
The four classes (160 students) were able 
to use the laboratory for extra-class practice. 
Only what has been given in class is used 
in the laboratory for drill and practice. 

With issuance of records for the first 
semester, the laboratory is used from the 
second semester on. But with the increase 
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in enrollment in the classes, it now seems 
feasible to issue records for the second 
semester of the first year and confine the 
use of the laboratory for these two semes- 
ter classes to evaluation and testing. During 
the Spring term 1960, the 160 students 
were accommodated outside of class time 
for 20 minutes daily for listening com- 
prehension, pattern drill, and recording. 
The course developer has the responsibility 
of preparing tapes for the laboratory and 
master tapes for the recordings. The school 
administration arranges for a_ student 
assistant and a teacher in charge in the 
laboratory for each period it is in use. 
Attendance is taken and returned to the 
individual class teacher to be used in 
assigning a grade in the course. The stu- 
dents report for this activity before, after 
school, during the lunch hour (50 min- 
utes in length) or during a study period 
for the required 20 minutes. 

For the fall semester 1960, the pilot 
class was discontinued and the students 
assigned to the remaining traditional 
classes. It is interesting to follow the prog- 
ress of these students in the fourth semester 
course. Needless to say, even the tradi- 
tional classes in the high school have been 
colored by the proximity of the audio 
liugual classes. These classes use the labora- 
tory for listening comprehension and 
testing. 

In any new program, it is well to in- 
volve as many of the teaching staff as pos- 
sible. It is not good for any factulty to 
have only a few members who are chosen 
to work in the new classes. In the main, 
all teachers who are competently trained 
in a foreign language can be retrained 
to work very successfully in the pre-read- 
ing work. If a teacher learns the script 
for the day’s lesson and practices as much 
as the students do, he will be able to carry 
on the class with a feeling of success and 
enjoyment. 

There are three essentials that are 
needed to work out such a program as has 
been described: 

1. Understanding administrators 
2. A competent consultant 
3. Progressive teachers 
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In San Francisco, we are extremely 
fortunate to possess the above three essen- 
tials. The Fall semester 1960 was the be- 
ginning of the second year of the project. 


HIsPANIA 


ONE HIGH SCHOOL’S CONRIBUTION 


If the next three years show as much 
progress as the first year, there is no 
doubt of the success of the new methods 
and materials. 


TOWARD INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Evetyn H. 


Pan American Day is a just cause for 
celebration, and at Escondido Union High 
School, we decided to use the day to a 
good neighbors as well. Like many 
schools in the Southwest, Escondido High 
is located about an hour’s drive from the 
Mexican border. For many years, we have 
taken advantage of the proximity of our 
neighbors by visiting a country or city 
school. Last year, while enjoying the 
warmth and hospitality of the faculty and 
students at the Hector Mingoni Secondary 
School in Ensenada, it occurred to me that 
the contact with the Mexican students 
would be a valuable experience for all of 
our students. The logical move seemed to 
be to reverse the situation and bring the 
Mexican students to visit us. The other 
members of the Spanish department and 
the administration were enthusiastic about 
the plan. 

Led by the Spanish Club president, the 
student body raised the $143.00 necessary 
for transportation and food for the group 
of sixty Mexican guests who were to 
be invited to spend the day in Escondido. 

We involved the whole community by 
inviting the president of the Club Latino 
and the International Relations Chairman 
of Rotary to take part in our program. 
Teachers from other departments were 
glad to cooperate. 

Each visiting student had a host and 
a hostess. Both our students and theirs 
were identified by numbers so that they 
could locate each other with a minimum 
of confusion. The students who received 
numbers considered the social duties that 
went with them as a real privilege. The six 


Escondido Union High School, Escondido, California 


Mexican teachers were taken care of 
by the six members of the Spanish 
Department. 

The day began with the arrival of the 
bus. The hosts and hostesses found their 
guests; posed for pictures for the TV 
photographer; and all then went to the 
auditorium for the assembly that had been 

lanned in honor of Pan American Day. 
The 600 Spanish students attended, and 
all of the program was in Spanish except 
for the principal’s address. 


The less formal activities of the day 
seemed to offer the most valuable ex- 
periences. There was ample time for con- 
versation and _ individual contacts at 
lunch for all students, and many exchanges 
of addresses took place. 


After lunch our students followed their 
regular schedules, taking their guests to 
classes with them. The teachers from 
Ensendada who were interested in seeing 
how their special subjects were taught also 
visited classes. During a tour of the 
campus, the Directress of the Ensenada 
School wistfully admired our facilities, and 
I reminded her that though buildings and 
equipment do help, at Ensenada they 
possessed the two basic essentials—dedi- 
cated teachers and eager students. She 
heartily agreed with me when I assured 
her that they could rightfully be proud of 
the products of their schools. 

All over the campus, Spanish was the 
language of the day. Students who the day 
before were quite disinterested were run- 
ning up to me and eagerly inquiring, “How 
do you say —__ in Spanish?” It was 
hard to believe that some of my junior 
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students had successfully acted as trans- 
lators in a history class where the teacher 
allowed the pupils to spend the period 
learning from their visitors about the 
educational system in Mexico. 

At the end of the day, the hosts and 
hostesses took their guests back to the bus. 
While waiting for the bus, we were 
pleased to look around at the small groups 
scattered over the lawn and the steps. The 
day had just not been long enough. As 
the bus was about to leave, Escondido stu- 
dents were clinging to the sides, and the 
Ensenada students were leaning out of the 
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windows exchanging last minute promises 
and farewells. 

A group of our pupils later gathered 
around me to report that the day had been 
an unqualified success. They had already 
decided that Pan-American Day should 
become a yearly event at our school and 
were talking about what we could do 
“next year.” We all agree that as a step 
toward promoting interest in Spanish, and 
toward furthering friendship with our 
Latin American neighbors, Pan-American 
Day at our school was a_ valuable 
experience. 


THE LANGUAGE TEACHER AS CHORAL DIRECTOR: 
SUGGESTIONS ON THE USE OF GESTURES 


Evance.ine M. Gatas 
Horace Greeley High School, Chappaqua, N.Y. 


All language teachers using the audio- 
lingual method for the first time discover 
that one of the three roles they must play 
is that of choral director. This can be 
disconcerting if one has had no such 
training. No longer is there a comfortable 
book to hold on to and the teacher sud- 
denly finds himself at a loss as to what to 
do with his hands. During the first few 
weeks he feels as if he had an extra pair 
of arms. The first tentative movements are 
awkward and self-conscious. Arms tend to 
swing loosely, hang limply or flail aim- 
lessly. However, as one practices, he ac- 
quires poise and confidence and realizes 
that, used to advantage, gestures can save 
a lot of time and breath. 

A teacher new to the method finds that 
he must drill the class in various forms of 
repetition exercises. He is unaware of how 
to make all the pupils begin and end a 
repetition at the same time. He does not 
know how to single out individuals in rapid 
succession. The acquisition of a few simple 
gestures, consistently used, will make his 
work easier and the result will be a rapid- 
paced, well-knit group producing strong, 
concerted responses as with one voice, 
which can be stopped by a movement of 


the hands just as quickly as it was begun. 

These all-important gestures are really 
so simple that one almost hesitates to dis- 
cuss them, were it not for the fact that 
many teachers willing to leave the grammar 
book behind and give the audio-lingual 
method a try have been unsuccessful be- 
cause of their inability to bring order and 
rhythm to the learning and _ practice 
sessions. 

What, then, are these gestures that you 
should know and make your own? From 
the first moment you greet the class with 
Buenos dias, clase followed by a quick up- 
ward movement of your arms and hands, 
palms upward, your gestures will tell the 
class what you expect of them. The mo- 
ment your motion is completed they repeat 
the utterance as one voice because vour 
motion has been strong, sharply-defined 
and enthusiastic, one which inspires a 
strong, confident resnonse. If your move- 
ment has been weak and uncertain you 
may expect the same type of reply. If you 
ask them to repeat an already-learned and 
rather long utterance, or series of utter- 
ances, rapid successive movements of vour 
hands toward you will keep them from 


dragging. 
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Now your students are repeating well 
and you have complete control of them 
and your hands, which continue to elicit 
concerted responses. How do you stop the 
group? Not by speaking English or by 
waving your hands wildly back and forth 
like a Boy Scout doing flag signals, but 
by a quick flip of the wrists, ook up, 
palms facing the class. There will be a 
sudden stop, complete silence and you im- 
mediately go on to something else, having 
wasted no breath, energy and, most import- 
ant, time. 


You will find that you use the above- 
mentioned broad, upward sweep of the 
hands almost constantly. It is used to start 
and encourage the continuation of many 
repetition exercises, full choral practice and 
partial choral practice, whether by row, 
sex, or section. 


Since language has a definite musical 
rhythm, a teacher can truly become a 
choral director by establishing and increas- 
ing its intensity through the use of the 
many gestures of a musical conductor. 
Pupils enjoy them and respond immedi- 
ately to the swing and beat of the rhythm 
which his gestures keep constant and un- 
wavering. They learn new patterns which 
at times almost seem to be set to music. 

When you have finished your choral 
practice, one quick pointing of the index 
finger to each individual will bring rapid 
responses. Never waste time calling names 
when a simple indication with a finger 
will suffice. 

One of your learning devices is the 
consecutive repetition some eight or ten 
times of a particular utterance or part of 
an utterance. This can be done by simply 
holding up eight fingers as a sign of what 
is expected of the class. Then if you visual- 
ly “count off” the repetitions on your fin- 
gers, they all know when the last has been 
reached and they stop together. 

When you want single or double repeti- 
tions from an individual, either one or two 
fingers held straight up will tell him what 
is desired. 

A natural tendency on the part of every 
teacher is to cue the class in as he gives 
the model, and it takes a bit of concentra- 
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tion to overcome this. Always give the 
model distinctly and then bring in the class 
with the familiar upward sweep of arms 
and hands. First they must listen and then 
speak and you must do just the opposite, 
first speak and then listen. If you are 
speaking at the same time as they are, you 
cannot hear their pronunciation because 
of your own voice ringing in your ears. 

The above simple gestures constitute the 
basic few needed to begin, carry on and 
stop the various repetition exercises used 
in the audio-lingual approach. Another 
phase of the gesture picture is their use 
in conveying meaning. Here each teacher 
is called upon to use his own ingenuity in 
thinking up various gestures to attach to 
the utterances being learned. If these are 
used consistently from the very first, the 
learner will always associate the same 
meaning with each gesture. Pupils should 
be encouraged to make the same gestures 
when repeating the utterance until they 
become simultaneous and automatic. In 
this approach where no English is used, 
gestures hasten understanding, speed 
learning and assist in recall. 


When a pupil hesitates, the correct 
utterance will almost always be triggered 
off if the teacher makes the appropriate 
gesture. Pupils trained to gesture as they 
repeat will often find the gesture coming 
instinctively before the words and assisting 
in their recall. A resourceful teacher can 
lead a whole class through the repetition 
of a dialogue merely by gestures and, if 
he has spirit and a sense of humor, this 
one device can make a class lively and 
exciting. 

Here, too, is where a knowledge of 
kinetics can be of great value to the 
teacher. Lacking such knowledge he might 
ask native speakers to help him to use the 
proper native gestures with the utterances. 

Make your gestures meaningful to your 
pupils, and then be consistent. Certain 
gestures should mean certain things and 
always the same things. If you do not 
deviate from the pattern you originally set, 
you will create a group of pupils secure 
and unconfused, who can follow you con- 
fidently from one activity to the next. 
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If we are to teach our young people how 
to speak a second language in the short 
time we have at our disposal, we must 
make every second count. Much valuable 
time has always been wasted on mechanical 
instructions: “Open your books to page 
56,” etc. Now we no longer need to open 
books but mouths, and gestures will do 
this more quickly and effectively than 
words ever could. 
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As in all other phases of activity, “prac- 
tice makes perfect,” and soon you find 
yourself in complete control of both your 
hands and your class. You sense a certain 
solidarity and oneness, a feeling of power, 
and command of their pace and progress. 


You have achieved one of your three goals 


as a teacher of the audio-lingual method, 
that of a choral director. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION PUBLICATIONS 


Motoring in Central America and Panama. 
Washington 6, D. C., Pan American 
Union, 1961. 38 pp. 25c. A new compil- 
ation of information on the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway from the Mexico-Guata- 
mala border to the border between 
Panama and Colombia. Includes tips on 
clothing needed, gasoline prices, road 
conditions, as well as provides complete 
maps with descriptions of towns along 
the way. 


List of Books Accessioned and Periodical 
Articles Indexed in the Columbus Me- 


morial Library. Washington 6, D. C., 
April 1960. 36 pp .25c. 


Hedrick, Basil C., Survey of Investigations 
in Progress in the Feld of Latin Ameri- 
can Studies. September 1959. Contains 
815 items of research studies in more 
than twenty-four areas of interest. 76 
pp. 30c. 


Gropp, Arthur, Bibliografia sobre las biblio- 
tecas nacionales de los paises latino- 
americanos y sus publicaciomes. 1960. 58 
pp. 50c. 
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Now available... 


The complete, up-to-date history for which teachers and stu- 
dents of Spanish literature have been long waiting: 


A NEW HISTORY 
OF SPANISH LITERATURE 


By Ricuarp E, CHANDLER and Kesse, SCHWARTZ 


For the first time in this big new book the abundant and significant writ- 
ing which has come out of Spain in this century is treated in a comprehensive 
mannez. For the first time, too, Spanish literature in its entirety is discussed in the 
light of the criticism of the past forty years. 


Each literary genre is treated in a separate section, from its beginnings to 
1960, making the book ideal for survey cou:ses as well as courses in the novel, the 
drama, poetry, etc. Within each section, the literature is treated in well-defined 
chronological periods, geared to use in courses on the Golden Age, the Genera- 
tion of °98, the Twentieth Century, etc. 


Two prominent Spanish professors have commented on the book as fol- 
lows: “A New History of Spanish Literature seems to me a work of exceptional 
merit . . . It is the best literary history of this century inside Spain or out.” — 
Ramon J. Senver. “This book shows not only an enormous amount of thorough 
work on the part of the authors, but also a generally good sense of proportion, 
highly competent knowledge, and a straightforward manner of presentation . . . 
It is definitely closer to creative and schorlarly work up to 1960 than anything yet 
published.” —- NicHoLtson B. ApamMs 


Contents: 1 Spanish History, Culture, and Literature; II Epic and Narra- 
tive Poetry; III The D.ama; IV Spanish Prose Fiction; V Lyric Poetry; VI Non- 
fiction Prose; Three Appendices; Bibliography; Comprehensive Index. 630 pages 


The Authors: Both authors have taught Spanish literature for more than 
twenty years. RicHarp E. CHANDLER is Professor of Foreign Languages at the 
University of Southwestern Louisiana, and holds the Ph.D. from Missouri. 
Kesset Scuwartz earned his Ph.D. at Columbia and is currently chairman of the 
Department of Romance Languages at the University of Arkansas. $10.00 


Textbook edition available to college bookstores at $6.50 on orders 
for five or more copies. Examination copies to college teachers of 
literature will be billed at $6.50, the invoice to be canceled upon 
return of the book or notice of adoption. Write 
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MACMILLAN OFFERS 


A NEW READER.... 
FLORILEGIO DE CUENTOS ESPANOLES 


by Paul Rogers, Oberlin College, and C. W. Butler, University of Kentucky 
1961, 279 pages, $3.25 
Just published, this anthology of great nine- Medium — Pio Baroja. Agueda — Pio Baroja. 
teenth and twentieth century Spanish prose El oso — Jacinto Benavente. Luzbel — Felipe 
contains eighteen stories never before printed Trigo. El oso blanco — Joaquin Dicenta. 
in Spanish text for Englishepesking stu wage 
first third of the twentieth century. Carefully Fernandez Flérez 
developed exercises, word studies and ana- 
lytical questions encourage answers 
understanding 


i vocacién 
Espina. La nifia del cuévano — Gabriel Miré. 
El célera azul — Ramén Gémez de la Serna. 


. Vocabulary. 


A WELL ESTABLISHED 


SPANISH FOR THE FIRST YEAR 


by Paul Rogers 1957, 431 pages, $4.50 
Used last year in 89 colleges and universities, Professor Rogers’ beginning 
Spanish grammar features authentic adult Spanish and a conversational style 


p carne Twenty-nine graded dictation exercises provide the student with 


THE MACMILLAN HISPANIC SERIES 


by late Professor of Romance and 
Ove . Green, Professor of Romance guages, both of the University enn- 
Now in back, this series includes samples of the works of noted 
, extensive Spanish vocal ies and, in some cases, 
ee ee Most of the books are illustrated. 
LA VIDA DE UN PICARO Spaulding, Professor Emeritus 
ov Cano, Professor of Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, University Pag Se org 
Portuguese, University of Toronto. With Berkeley. $1.25 
exercises. Ill. $1.25 LA BARRACA 
CONCHITA ARGUELLO. HISTORIA Y by Vicente Blasco Ibdfiez. Edited with in- 
Aure Espinosa, late Professor man, omance Zuages, 
phe Languages, Stanford University. Vanderbilt University. Ill. $1.45 
With exercises. $ .95 Manuel de LA 
LOS MALHECHORES DEL BIEN. COMEDIA Mig ervantes 
EN DOS ACTOS Y EN PROSA and edited by Juan Cano. Ill 
by Jacinto Benavente. Edited with oe, EL SOMBRERO DE TRES PICOS 
duction by Irving A. Leonard, edro Antonio de Alarcén. 


Spanish-American Literature and o a 
niversity of Michigan, of 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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rive more from the reading than can be 
achieved by simple translation. 
Contents: El pacto — José Echegaray. Exercises 
Wickersham Crawford. Ill. 1.25 
Macmillan Company 
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ARE YOU SEEKING to improve your 
present teaching position? Do you have 
friends or students who plan to begin 
teaching Spanish or Portuguese next 
year? If so, you and they should make 
use of the services of our Placement 
Bureau, which is in contact with school 


Placement Bureau 


administrators and department heads 
throughout the country. To register, send 
$10 to Prof. Lowell Dunham, Univ. of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. No commis- 
sion is charged beyond the registration 
fee, but all registrants must be members 
of the Association or must join the As- 
sociation upon registration. 


Positions in elementary and secondary schools, colleges and universities 


AATSP: ROSTER OF CHAPTER TREASURERS 
ALABAMA—P. A. Vandiver, Jr., 364 Midwood Ave., Birmingham 8. 
ARIzONA—Mrs. Vera Powell Dull, Box 652, Duncan. 

Brazos (Texas)—Frank M. Maxwell, 1004 Pauline, Bellaire. 
BucKEYE (Ohio)—Louis Yura, Stivers H. S., Dayton, Ohio 

Cuicaco ArEA—Guy Phillips, 3332 Clinton, Berwyn, III. 
ConNECTICUT—-George T. Cushman, The Choate School, Wallingford. 
DELAWARE—Elizabeth A. Getty, Box 251, Smyrna. . 

DENVER— 

DeSoto (Arkansas)—Eunice Cannon, Magnolia H.S., Magnolia. 
Fiormwa—Graydon S. DeLand, 1228 Crestview Ave., Tallahassee. 
FRONTERAS (New Mexico)—Eliz. Horcasitas, 1716 Solano Dr., Apt. 26, Las Cruces. 
GaLvez (New Orleans)—Paula Van der Voorde, Benj. Franklin H.S., New Orleans. 
Grorcia—John Kenimer, Westminster Schools, W. Paces Ferry Rd., Atlanta. 
Hupson VALLEY (N.Y.)—Mrs. Florence Tillson, 19 Harmon Scotia 2, N.Y. 
ILuINoIs (Downstate)—Wm. R. Turner, 540 Franklin Ave., Galesburg. 
INDIANA—Edith M. Allen, Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis. 

Iowa—W. James LeBlanc. Loras Coll... Dubuque. 

Kansas—Roxy Ann Yowell, Prairie School, Prairie Village. 

KENTUCKY— 

LLANO ESTACADO (Texas)—Mrs. G. B. Johnson, 312 Avenue M, Levelland. 
Lone Star (Texas)—Mrs. Thelma Robertson, 4628 Birchman Ave., Fort Worth. 
Lone IsLanD (N.Y.)—Ralph Ghetti, H. S., West Hempstead. 

MaIne—R. D. Seward, 9 Arch Ave., Lewiston. 

MaryYLAND—Arthur L. Micozzi, Box 12, Rt. 10, Baltimore 19. 

MICHIGAN—Mrs. Blanche Kipp, 36345 Hathaway, New Baltimore. 
MINNESOTA—J. T. Rutherford, 6412 Minnetonka Blvd., Minneapolis 16. 
Missouri—Dorothy Cummings, 201 Courtney Dr., Branson. 

NEBRASKA—Vera Earl, H. S., Hastings. 

NEw ENGLAND—Dorothy Judd, Abbott Acad., Andover, Mass. 

New York—Irwin Glick, 41-36 51 St., Woodside 77, L.1. 

Nortu CaroL_ina—Lillie Bulla, Rt. 4, Charlotte. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—Alex Turkatte, Stockton Coll., Stockton 4. 

NortTHERN O110—Richard P. Turner, 130 Forest Hill Dr.. Avon Lake. 
NorTHERN San Dieco County—Lloyd — Grant School, Escondido. 


- OKLAHOMA—Billy Shackelford, Sr. H.S., Harra 


OrEGON—Frank Frangipani, 1738 S.E. 33 Ave., Portland 15. 
PENNSYLVANIA—F rank isk, Olney H. S., Front and Duncannon Ave., Philadelphia. 
Pucet Sounp—Howard M. Hayden, 9111 Fortuna Dr. ., Mercer Island, Wash. 
RuopeE IsLAND—S. Joseph Grande, 85 Orchard St., Cranston 10. 

Rio GRANDE—Luis Alarcén, Bel Air H.S., El Paso, Tex. 

San Dirco—Mildred Hagan, Univ. of San Diego, Coll. for Women, San Diego 10. 
Santa Fe—Ruby J. Wallace, 525 Agua Fria St., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Soutu CaROLINA—A. P. Mature, Newberry Coll., "Newberry. 

SOUTHEASTERN FLormpa—Mrs. Alice Perez, Shenandoah Jr. H. S., Miami. 

SouTHERN ONTARIO (Canada)—W. L. Manson, Central H.S. of Commerce, Toronto 4. 
TENNESSEE—Carey S. Crantford, Carson- Newman Coll., Jefferson City. 
Texas—Melba Schumann, 1206 Castle Hill, Apt. 3, Austin 3 3. 

TrerRa DEL FNCANTO—Mrs. Rita S. Minkin, 1561 Five Points Rd., S.W., Albuquerque. 
Vircinia—Helen Warinner, State Board of Educ., Warrenton. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. C. A. Neyman, 3245 Patterson St., N.W., Washington 15. 
Western New YorK—Mrs. Fred Heuser, 45 Parkwood Dr.. Snyder 26. 
WIsconsiIn—Edward Bartsch, Milwaukee Lutheran H.S., Milwaukee 22. 
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New from RCA— 


Modern language 


teaching for all 
grades in every school ! 


RCA wheels in a new era in language teaching 
with the low-cost Mobile Language Laboratory. 
A completely self-contained unit, the RCA 
Mobile Laboratory is equipped to accommo- 
date 10 students and instructor—in any class- 
room. Just roll it in, plug it in, and ‘teach! 


Simple? Yes, and versatile, too. The Mobile 
Lab is capable of performing all the functions 
of a regular Listen-Respond system: you can 
monitor and communicate with each student, 
record each student’s performance. And it’s all 
done with a single, never-so-simple-to-operate 
control panel. Student equipment consists of a 
combination headset, amplifier and microphone 
especially designed for low-level “close talking,” 
so that the recitation of all ten students will 
not disturb other members of the class. ° 


It’s a remarkable unit that can be used at all 
ph 


Please mention HISPANIA when 
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grade levels. It can serve as the main laboratory, 
as a starter unit for the school that wishes to 
experiment, or as a supplement to an existing 
laboratory. The RCA Mobile Laboratory is 
remarkably priced, too—less than $1,000—for 
a complete 10-student laboratory! 


Immediate demonstrations arranged without 
obligation. For details on this important addi- 
tion to the RCA Educational Electronic 
Products line, write Radio Corporation of 
America, Meadow Lands, Pa. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


@ RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


writing to advertisers. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


t the teacher the tools 


modern 
SPANISH FOR BEGINNERS 
A Series of Teaching Units for Teaching 
Spanish by the Audio-Visual-Lingual Method 
Each Unit Contains: 

12” L.P. Record—Filmstrip 
Wall Chart—Pin-Pointer 
Teacher's Manual 
Five different Units available—each Unit 
complete in itself. 

The material contained in each Unit is 
plentiful, easily accessible and versatile. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 


AURAL COMPREHENSION AND 
DICTATION EXERCISE UNITS 


In Spanish 
For Junior High For Senior High 
Each Unit Contains: 
12-in. L.P. Record—with an AURAL COM- 


PREHENSION Exercise on one side, and a 
DICTATION Exercise on the other side. 


Filmstrip—in full color, each picture taken 
abroad. No captions. 


Teacher's Manual—containing texts, in- 
structions and suggestions for use. 
For College Board Preparation 


These Exercises are patterned on those used 
in Regents and College Board Exams. 


teaching A 
Also Language Laboratory Tapes udials 


and other items. 


ALL MATERIALS AVAILABLE 
FOR N.D.E.A. PURCHASE 


and 250 West 57th Street 


New York 19 
N York 
\ isuals, Inc. 


Summer In Spain 


Boys Age 16-19 
only study tour devoted entirely 
to teenagers’ special requirements 
July 2 - Aug. 2: Malaga * live in 
Private Homes * Swim * Learn 
Spanish Language and Customs 


Aug. 3-17: Tour of Spain, 
Portugal, Paris 


All expense rate 0.0.0.0... $1375 


Director: George T. Cushman 


CHOATE SCHOOL 
SPANISH PROGRAM 


Wallingford, Conn. 


Bring Mexico to Your Classroom 
Use a 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 


from 


MEXICO CITY 


World News in Spanish — Roto- 
gravure — Sports — Comics in Color 
Cinema — Advertising 
— DELIVERED SAME WEEK 
AS PUBLISHED — 


Instructor's Subscription FREE with 
Class Order 


Wilbur C. Cross, Director 
Latin-American Outlet 
1095 Laurel Avenue 
Glendale 


Cincinnati 46, Ohio 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 
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SCRIBNER 
SPANISH 
SERIES 


DIALOGOS ENTRETENIDOS 
Samuel A. Wofsy, University of California, Santa Barbara 


Just published. For your first-year, second-semester classes — a collection of humorous 
stories and playlets, adapted for the beginning student. Such writers as Don Juan 
Manvel, Parellada, Alarcén, Nervo, and Palma are represented in farce, satire, and 
parody, as well as the humorous story. The dialogue form which is used in many of 
these selections makes this reader particularly suitable for teaching which stresses 
the oral approach. Apparatus for the student includes e extensive notes e 
audio-lingual practice « comprehension exercises e questions for aural-oral 
drill word study. 


207 pages clothbound 15 illustrations $3.75 


, 
LECTURAS FACILES Y UTILES 
Samuel A. Wofsy, University of California, Santa Barbara 
A collection of varied and interesting readings in simple and idiomatic Spanish. 
Lively and practical laboratory exercises have been included to encourage learning 


of basic vocabulary and idiom. 21 selections, each with e word study e com- 
prehension exercises * aural-oral practice. 


176 pages clothbound 20 illustrations $3.35 


CUENTOS RECIENTES DE ESPANA 

Edited by Terrell Tatum, University of Chattanooga 

This collection of 11 stories by 5 distinguished modern Spanish authors — Dolores 

Medio, Camilo José Cela, Carmen Laforet, Elena Quiroga, and Juan Antonio de 

Zunzunegui — represents some of the most significant writing being done in Spain 

today. For the intermediate college course, it contains e extensive annotation 
e exercises for practice in conversation and composition. 


242 pages clothbound $3.25 


Charles Scribner's Sons 
College Dept., 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 
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Language Teachers 


Department Chairmen 


Audio-Visual Directors 


School Administrators 


THIS ROSTER OF 
SPANISH SPEAKERS, 


is typical of the authentic native 
linguists Linguaphone brings to 
your aid 


Prof. TOMAS NAVARRO TOMAS 
Columbia University 

GUILLLERMO RENGIFO BELTRAN 
(Colombia } 

DANIEL N. CARDENAS, Ph.D 
University of Oklahoma 

ELENA GONZALEZ (Chile) 

LOUIS GONZALEZ (Puerto Rico) 


LILIAN MORA (Colombia) 
LEONARDO CALDERON DE 
MORELOS, Ph.D. (México) 


JUAN PEIRANO (Peru) 
SUSANA REDONDO (Cuba) 


EMILIO REYES ( México) 
ERNESTO SOLANO (Colombia) 
VICTOR M. VALENZUELO (Chile) 


and others 


the Linguaphone School Language Program 
is also available in French. Russian, and 
German 


to make language-teaching more effective, 
language-learning more exciting. 


A recent research study* reveals that 93% of those who reported using the 
Linguaphone School Language Program recommend it to their colleagues. 


Fully programmed yet uniquely flexible, Linguaphone’s School Program can 
be adapted to various curriculum requirements and teaching approaches. 
Based on tape and disc recordings utilizing multiple male and female native 
voices, Linguaphone’s life-like conversational situations stimulate student 
interest, improve vocabulary, pronunciation, comprehension, and fluency 
to speed the learning process. 


Only Linguaphone can be used as the basis of instruction, as a conversational 
supplement to other materials, or as supplemental audio-lingual and audio- 
visual training in French, Western-Hemisphere Spanish, German, and 
Russian. 


Only Linguaphone offers a complete language-teaching program of corre- 
lated tapes, discs, student and teacher manuals, and home-workbooks by 
Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages of The New York 
Board of Education. 


A demonstration, at your convenience, will show you why 93% of your col- 
leagues who use Linguaphone recommend it. 


*copy available upon request 


There is no charge and no obligation 
Check language(s) you teach: 


Spanish 
Other 


French © German 


> Russian 


NDEA-Qualified * Educator-Approved 
1961, Linguaphone Inst. of America. Inc LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, §0D.35-121 30 Rocketelier Piaza, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, SD-35-121 30 Rocketelier Piaza, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 
i Yes, | would like 
complete information about the Lin- NAMI 
i guaphone School Program or, 
ig ) a classroom demonstration so 1 can E 
Se judge for myself SCHOOL NAME 


city 


SCHOOL ADDRESS 


D 
Ne 
| | 
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New and Recent Paperbacks 


La Malquerida 


By Jacinto Benavente. Edited by Pau! 
T. Manchester. A three-act drama of 
great psychological force, this play 
was written in the peasant dialect of 
Castile. For this reason the editor 
has included full and complete notes 
and vocabulary. 

175 p., $1.45 


~ , 
Dona Barbara 

By Rémulo Gallegos. Edited by Lo- 
well Dunham. The editor has shorten- 
ed this great South American novel 
for second- or third-year college stu- 
dents by omitting certain long de- 
scriptive passages without impairing 
the thread of the story. 

300 p., $1.95 


Nuestra Natacha 
By Alejandro Casona, Edited by Wiil- 
liam H. Shoemaker. Believed to be the 
only piece of Spain’s dramatic litera- 
ture since World War I to be offered 
to American students, this three-act 
play authentically presents the new 

Spain of the Second Republic. 
213 p., $1.65 


Don Juan Tenorio 
By Don José Zorrilla. Edited by N. 
B. Adams. Dealing with a legend and 
figure of universal literary impor- 
tance, this play is typical of the Ro- 
mantic period. Introductory sections 
are included on Zorrilla’s life and 
works, on Don Juan, and on versifica- 


tion. 
203 p., $1.95 


Antologia de la literatura hispanoamericana 


Second Edition 
Edited by Arturo Torres-Rioseco. This anthology is divided into four 
sections under the headings of novelistas, cuentistas, ensayistas, and 
poetas. Almost 100 selections are included, with introductory notes 


for each author. 


The Pageant of Spain 
Edited by Raymond L. Grismer and 
Doris King Arjona. Eight selections 
from the great writers of Spanish 
prose fiction are presented in simpli- 
fied form to reflect the significant 
aspects of Spanish life from the 14th 
to the 20th centuries. 

211 p., $1.95 


Nineteenth-Century 


Spanish Verse 

Edited by José Sanchez. Over 100 se- 
lections are included in this antho- 
logy, which is divided into 5 sections: 
Neoclasicismo, Romanticismo, Postro- 
manticismo, Modernismo, and Ultra- 
modernismo. Each author is briefly 
introduced. 

400 p., $2.65 


326 p., $2.25 
Cartilla espanola 


By Jésé Robles. Suitable for elemen- 
tary reading or for conversation prac- 
tice in more advanced college courses, 
the 24 texts in this book reflect the 
daily life in Madrid. Illustrations by 
the author are included, and exercises 
are at the end of each chapter. 

117 p., $1.65 


La vida espanola 
Revised Edition 


By Diego Marin with Neale Hamilton 
Tayler. This popular text describes 
life in Spanish cities, towns, and vil- 
lages, contrasting traditional and 
modern wavs and paying special at- 
tention to diverse loca! customs. 


245 p., $2.35 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Ine. 


34 West 33rd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers, 
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A Welcome 
Addition |to a Famous Family 


Beginning Spanish 


NEW MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE SERIES 


Four new 16mm films with soundtrack practice tapes 
and a 72-page Teacher's Guide. Will integrate with 
current course of study and ACCELERATE language 
learning. 


For free Preview Set or Descriptive Brochure of 
the new films, or the complete program, direct 
your request to the address below. 


C-B EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
690 Market Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


CLASSROOMS ABROAD 
to SPAIN 


A YEAR OF SERIOUS. HISPANIC 
STUDY IN ONE SUMMER 


Leave N. Y. late June 


INTENSIVE PRIVATE CLASSES by native pro- 
fessors. Groups of seven students each, three hours 
daily during seven weeks in Madrid or Santander. 
Limited to twenty-five members per program. 

AUDITING PRIVILEGES and ail! facilities at re- 
nowned universities in Madrid and Santander. 

EACH MEMBER will live in a Spanish family. 

WEEKEND TRIPS to Burgos, a Valladolid, 
Bilbao, Salamanca, Toledo, San Sebastidn, Segovia, 
etc. 

WEEKDAY VISITS to theaters, villages. fairs, 
concerts, festivals, caves, monuments, etc. 

OPTIONAL TWO WEEK TOUR of Port . 
Andalucia, and central Spain follows study period. 

Special price offered to language teachers. Fee 
includes round trip transportation, full room and 
board, lectures, instruction, excursions, books, and 
entertainment while in Santander or Madrid. 


For further information, write to: 

CLASSROOMS ABROAD 

Box 4171, University Station 
Minneapo'is 14, Minnesota 


SAMPLES and FREE 
ILLUSTRATED BROCHURES 
ARE AVAILABLE ON 
REQUEST. SEND FOR 
YOuRS TODAY!!! 


BALE PIN COMPANY 


DEPT. ID-1- BOX 2363 - BOSTON 7, MASS. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 
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college textbooks ... 


La AMERICA LATINA de HOY 
Edited by EUGENIO CHANG-RODRIGUEZ, Queens College, New York; 
and HARRY KANTOR, University of Florida 


For courses in second-year Spanish and classes in conversational Spanish and 
Latin American civilization. The readings comprise commentaries on a wide 
range of contemporary Latin American problems, written by leading men of 
letters and statesmen such as Frondizi, Mufioz Marin, Haya de Torre, 
Henriquez Urefia, Betancourt, and Arciniegas. The topics include discussions 
on the educational challen , disarmament, economic development, industrializa- 
tion, etc. Headnotes intr uce the authors and outline their careers; footnotes 
and biographical notes facilitate reading; and questions on the essays stimulate 
conversation. The vocabulary of 2,500 words is a short dictionary. “ Vell edited 

the student who uses this book carefully should be decidedly more fluent 


than before reading it.” ——Howard Lee Nostrand, University of Washington. 
1961. 336 pp. $4.00 


A CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH 
REVIEW GRAMMAR 


By RUDOLPH J. MONDELLI, Pace College; and 
ITALO L. PONTEROTTO, Iona College 


This well-organized grammar thoroughly covers the material generally considered 
as essential review for i. Spanish courses. In fifteen lessons it combines 
timely, interesting es and oral and written exercises with a systematic 
discussion of the rules wae he language. Each lesson has four —S ea 
= in Spanish with the English equivalent; Frases 

tinent Spanish expressions with translations; Puntos 
analyses of the structure of a and Ejercicios — drill on the lesson’s dia- 
logue. The book introduces the student to verbal forms, idiomatic expressions, 
and grammatical constructions within the context of actual speech before ex 

plaining the principles of grammar involved. By memorizing and sadnotedide 
the sentences and phrases in this book, the student will Eas sufficient ex- 


pressions at his command for immediate and fluent zse. Magnetic tapes — 
to adopters. 1961. 216 pp. $3.90 


PERSONAJES del MUNDO HISPANICO 


Edited by RAYMOND L. GRISMER, University of Minnesota; and 
RICHARD H. OLMSTED, Wisconsin State College, Whitewater 


Designed for reading in intermediate Spanish courses, this collection of short 
stories provides a composite picture of Spanish national character as it has 
evolved over the centuries. Drawn from well-known literary and historical sources 
ada and rewritten to meet the needs of the intermediate student, the 
book includes selections from both Spanish and Spanish American writers. It 
ranges from the chronicles of Pizarro and Cortés to the works of modern authors 
like Blasco Ibéfiez and Baroja. The book includes a brief introduction to each 
of the twenty selections and a lesson vocabulary at the end of each story to aid 
the student with important words and constructions. The main vocabulary at 
the end of the book contains all the words — including irregular forms — in 
~ text and identifies people and places mentioned in the readings. 1961. 

pp. $3.75 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 
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Largest Circulation of any Foreign-Language publication in Americal 


“EL DIARIO DE NUEVA YORK” 


One of the greatest newspapers in the world! 


EL DIARIO, daily and Sunday, is United States’ most interesting news- 
paper. We are proud to offer the finest writing in the Spanish 
language to be found anywhere in the world. 


Our staff and columnists include: Salvador de Madariaga, German 
Arciniegas, Ramén Sender, Alejandro Casona, Sergio Carbé, Jaume 
Miravitlles, Ramén Gomez de la Serna, and many more whose names 

are household words. 


Send for a free sample copy today 


EL DIARIO 


De Nueva York 
Stanley Ross, editor-in-chief 
164 Duane St., New York 13, N.Y. 


FILMS from SPAIN 


Now AVAILABLE in 16mm 


Spanish Dialogue, with English subtitles. For School and Club 
ARE YOU USING SPANISH LANGUAGE FILMS? Many Educators Find 
The Showing of Full-Length Films Excellent to Spark a Lively Class or 


Club Project. 
CALLE MAYOR 
FLAMENCO 
Bunuel’s EL 
oY" PLUS 6 other titles, are listed in the new Brandon Price List, 


“Motion Pictures for Foreign Language Instruction” 


FREE | A limited quantity of this list, containing films listed, identi- 
= fied and graded in the official Materials List for teachers 
of foreign language, published by the Modern Language Assn. of America. 


Limited supply, write now — 


BRANDON FILMS, Inc.” * 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 
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summer sessions abroad 
1962 


University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico. JuLy | — Aucust 4 
$240.00 includes tuition, board and room, and activities. 


VALENCIA, Spain. JUNE 29 — AvucustT 21 


Several plans to fit individual requirements from $625.00 including tui- 
tion, board and room, activities and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE NEW 
YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 


PALMA de MALLORCA, Spoin 14 — SEPTEMBER | 


Several plans to fit individual requirements from $695.00 including 


tuition, board and room, activities and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE 
NEW YORK - MADRID - PALMA. 


INFORMATION: 
Dr. Carlos Sanchez 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 


SPANISH DEPARTMENT OF THE 
SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


JUNIOR YEAR and GRADUATE 
SCHOOL IN SPAIN 


(Program for Candidates of the Master of Arts Degree in Spanish) 


Organized by the Spanish Department of the San Francisco College for 
Women as an extension in Madrid, Spain, for American women students 
in the Junior Year and on the Graduate level. 


EXPENSES 


Included in this price a:e tuition, board and room in Madrid, round bn f 
by plane New York-Madrid-New York; excursions to Toledo, El Escorial, 
Segovia and Avila; lectures, festivals, etc. 


Write for information to: 


DR. FRANCISCA de SANCHEZ 
San Francisco College for Women 
San Francisco 18, California 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 
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Two semesters $1,875 
|| 


Now for the first time ever. A new way 
to discover for yourself the enchanting 


music and folklore of SPAIN 


SELECTIONS IN THE 4 ALBUMS 


Album | - side 1 — 
Castilla la Vieja — 9 selections 
Galicia — 4 selections 

Album | - side 2— 
Galicia — 3 selections 
Canarias — 9 selections 

Album 2 - side 1 — 
Leén — 8 selections 
Navarra — 4 selections 

Album 2 - side 2 — 
Andalucia — 6 selections 
Asturias — 6 selections 

Album 3- side 1 — 
Extremadura — 7 selections 
Valencia — 6 selections 

Album 3- side 2— 
Arag — 6 selections 
Cataluitia — 6 selections 

Album 4 - side | — 
Islas Baleares — 11 selections 
Castilla la Nueva — 3 selections 

Album 4 - side 2 — 
Castilla la Nueva — 2 selections 
Vasconia — 7 selections 
Murcia — 4 selections 


THREE FULL HOURS OF MAGNIFICENT 
MUSIC AND SONGS 


Here is a fascinating way for you to enjoy the 
emotive, gay, colorful and sometimes dynamic music 
of the Spanish country. It is all here in the 4 albums 
of long playing records, 12” 3344 r.p.m. High fidelity. 
Professor Garcia Matos has compiled in these albums 
all the interesting songs, music and folklore of all the 
villages in Spain. You have here a choice of the most 
outstanding pieces of musical Spain. 
Each gift package contains all this valuable merchan- 
dise: 
Set of 4 long playing records, 12” - 3345 rpm - H.-F, 
1 copy of the book THE ANTHOLOGY OF SPANISH 
FOLKLORE written in Spanish language with re- 
productions in full color of many Spanish typical 
costumes. 
1 brochure containing the English, Spanish, French 
and German translations of the book The An- 
tology of Spanish Folklore. 


This complete set is yours for only $20. - postage paid. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Send your order with remittance now to 


MUSICA DE ESPANA 


José Antonio 57 — Madrid (13) — Spain 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 
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Spanish Books 


The Dolphin Book Co. has for more than twenty five years dealt 
exclusively in Spanish and Latin American books. Our specific object 
throughout these years has been, and still is, to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of books in the Hispanic field wherever they are published, by 
providing from stock a quick and economical service, and occasionally 
to publish books of Hispanic interest. We believe that our accumulated 
experience can be of real service to Libraries, Universities, Colleges, 
and Hispanists. If you are not already on our mailing list for catalogues, 
we shall be happy to add your name to it. 


The Dolphin Book Co. Ltd. 


14 Fyfield Road 
OXFORD, ENGLAND 


TEXTOS LINGUISTICOS DEL 
MEDIOEVO ESPANOL 


Preparados con Introducciones y Glosario por 
D. J. GIFFORD & F. W. HODCROFT 


This book has been designed to meet the demand of philologists for a 
collection of mediaeval texts representing the principal dialects of 
Spain. For the first time we find gathered in one volume over a hun- 
dred and twenty texts, literary, historical, legal, notarial, etc. from the 
ninth to the end of the fifteenth century. Each of the principal sec- 
tions is preceded by a brief introduction explaining the development 
and peculiarities of each individual dialect. The glossary, containing 
over six thousand entries, includes all forms occurring in the texts 
and not known in modern Spanish, thus bringing a representative 
selection of mediaeval Spanish dialect texts within the range of first- 
year honour students. 
Demy 8vo 289 pages Bound: $4.20 


Published by 


The Dolphin Book Co. Ltd. 


OXFORD, ENGLAND 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 
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They’re Learning A Foreign Language... . 
with the new Wiewlex 


SIGHT AND SOUND 
LANGUAGE STATION 
that every school can afford! 


From Viewlex—leader in compact audio-visual equipment—comes the 
new Sight and Sound Language Station...the truly low cost foreign 
language teaching aid. Designed for individual or small group instruction, 
Viewlex Language Stations utilize colorful film strips and up to 12” 
records to enable one, two, three or four students to “see” the meaning of 
words, phrases and sentences as they are spoken in their authentic manner. 


Built into a portable luggage-type carry case, the Viewlex Language 
Station can be moved easily from room to room. Individual earphones 
prevent sound from carrying—permits several Stations to operate at one 
time. Large libraries of record and filmstrip combinations are available 
in almost all languages. 


With the lowest cost-per-student of any audio language system, the 
EXTRA benefit of visual study makes the Viewlex Sight and Sound Language 
Station a truly worthwhile adjunct to your foreign language curriculum. 


Model #TT-1 
Complete with 4 sets of earphones $149.95 


Write today for complete literature and/or 
demonstration. No obligation, of course. 


For entire classroom or large group instruction, Viewlex 
Models WR-A and WHD-A Language Stations are also 
available. Feature separate speakers and remote con- 
trol filmstrip projectors. 


Model #WR-A $184.50 
Model #WHD-A $129.50 


45 Broadway, Holbrook, L. N. Y. 
inc, Canada —ANGLOPHOTO LTD., Montreal 


Flease mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 
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QUALIFIED FOR PURCHASE ' 
UNDER NATIONAL DEFENSE 


WALK 


THROUGH A 


LINGUATRAINER 
INSTRUCTION VAN 
AND SEE WHY 

THE TREND IS 10... 


| 


LinguaTRAINER Automatic Remote Control 

means: 

* desk top teacher console of simple design 
eliminating necessity of tape recorders at 
teacher position. 
student position with only one switch to 
operate. No tapes to manipulate; light- 
weight headset-microphone combination 
frees hands for taking notes. 
important space savings because all oper- 
ating equipment — automatic tape car- 
tridges, tape recorders, amplifiers and 
power supply — is placed in an out of 
the way cabinet remotely controlled from 
teacher and student positions. 


AUTOMATIC REMOTE 


Another first in teaching languages from 
Science ics brings a mobile class- 
room for 18 students in a 36 foot van to the 
rural or urban school system for elementary 
schools or space-crowded high schools. 


In electronic language laboratory systems, 
the trend is to automatic control equipment, ~ 
and nowhere is this trend better seen than 
in the LinguaTRAINER Instruction Van. 


Write for LinguaTRAINER System and 
LinguaTRAINER Van Brochures and ar- 
ticle reprint “Technology To The Rescue” 
by Christine M. Gibson and Professor 
I. A. Richards of Harvard University. 


SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC. 


198 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


a subsidiary of GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 
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SPANISH WORKSHOP 
of MONTERREY, MEXICO 


for HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Ist Session 2nd Session 
July 1-21, 1962 July 22-August 11, 1962 


An enrichment program in its eighth consecutive year for high school 
students of Spanish with emphasis on aural comprehension, conversational 
skills, history and culture of Mexico, folk music and regional dances. All 
classes are conducted in Spanish, and only experienced secondary teachers 
of Monteriey are employed. Group housed in private hotel under strict 


supervision. 
Post Workshop Excursion: fourteen day supervised tour to Mexico City 
and Acapulco by chartered, airconditioned bus, visiting en route San 


Luis Potosi Dolores Hidalgo, Guanajuato, San Miguel Allende, Cuerna- 
vaca, and Taxco. 


Write for brochure 


MRS. MARGARET ADEY 
3601 ARROWHEAD DRIVE — AUSTIN 3, TEXAS 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 
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m a ENGLISH - SPANISH 
| ano For STUDENTS, LINGUISTS, 
| Englis | Complete, reliable, up-te-dete pocket 
DICTIONARY 4 size edition (3¥_ x 614). Helpful te 
teachers and adequate for all translation 
= & work. Equally valuable for English ste- 
dents studying Spanish, as well as 
f tains all current Spanish and English 
4 new words such as commonly used in 
CLOTH — $2.00. WITH THUMB IN- 
DEXES — $3.00. = 
Pe D. C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers, 293 Seventh Ave., New York 1 


Join WILMAC 


Hear 
ithe World! 


The Spanish language world is at your finger tips when you use WILMAC 
Recordings! Latin American and Spanish students speak to you in their 
own tongue — now on FIVE releases in the famous CGS Series (see review, 
pp. 654-655, Hispania for December, 1960). A wide variety of material is also 
offered in the WRS Spanish Series. Write for your free catalog to WILMAC 
Recorders, 921 East Green Street at Mentor, Pasadena 1, California. 


WILMAC 


Tapes Discs 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 
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Graded Recorded Aids With Texts ay (vo Effective Teaching And Learning 


SPANISH LITERATURE 


ROMANCES 
Zulema: “‘Aquel valeroso Moro. . Romance del Conde Arnaldos: ‘‘Quién 
hubiese tal ventura . . .”’ Los Infantes de Lara: (a) Muy grande era el 
lamentar . . . (b) Partese el Moro Alicante . . . (¢) A cazar va Don Rodrigo 
. El Prisionero: el mes era de Mayo.. .” 


S. XVI Y XVII (LIRICOS) 
Garcilaso de la Vega: A la flor de Gnido—Fray Luis de Leén: Vida retirada 
— Fray Luis de Leén: A Francisco Salinas — Gdngora: El Forzado. 


S. XIX (POESIA) 

Zorrilla: A buen juez mejor testigo: Los asistentes bostezan . . . Bécquer: 
Cerraron sus ojos; Campoamor; Suién supiera escribir. 

SIGLO DE ORO (PROSA) 

Cervantes: Don Quijote, I* p.; cap. III. 


SIGLO DE ORO (TEATRO) 
Guillén de Castro: Las Mocedades del Cid, A. |, esc. 2 (frag.) — Lope de 
Vega: Peribdfiez, A. II, esc. 3 (frag.); El perro del hortelano, A. |, esc. 22 


(frag.). 


S. XVII (FABULISTA) 
lriarte: La Musica de los animales; el mono y el titiritero: el burro flautista 
— Samaniego: La lechera; la cigarra y la hormiga; los animales con peste. 


A. de Trueba: El cabrero de San Babilés—-Mesonero Romanos: El Aguinaldo. 


Additional Texts 
S. XIX (PROSA) (II) 
Mariano José de Larra: Don Candido Buena Fe — Carlos Frontaura: Tien- 
das (Géneros; Vinos). 


Additional Texts 

S. XIX (TEATRO) 
Moratin: La Comedia nueva, A. |, esc. 6 (frag.) — A. Il, esc. 7 (frag.) — 
Moratin: El si de las nifias, A. III, esc. II (frag.) 


Goldsmith % MUSIC SHOP, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1907 
Graded recorded aids with texts for more effective teaching and learning 
Complete catalog ilable upon request. 
401 West 42nd Street * New York 36, N.Y. 


PLEASE NOTE: To all orders we have a flat rate packing charge of 50c regardiess of the 
number of records ordered; POSTAGE is additional 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 
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Graded Recorded Aids With Texts Effective Teaching And Learning 
Excellent For Student Comprehension Exercises. 


Journey In Spain 
INTERPRET SERIES 


MULTI VOICE NATIVE DIALOGUES 


This series presents the opportunity for the student to hear dialogues as they are 
actually used in “everyday” existence. New words in the form of expressions 
and short but complete sentences on the grounds of usage are introduced into 
each dialogue. The listener, depending on his mood at the time of listening, can 
choose any of the fifty dialogues to listen to as each is a complete short story. “7 
the printed accom ing text (S ish/English) EACH DIALOGUE IS FULLY 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR FOR THER AID TO THE LISTENER IN AUDIO 
/VISUAL ASSIMILATION. Also illustrated are hundreds of other items wh.ch 
are not generally known — traffic signs — movie and theatre posters — want 
ads — classified ads — personal items — telegrams — stamps — currency — 
timetables — fruits — vegetables, etc. Following is a partial listing of the recorded 
dialogues — Greetings — Thank You — Numbers — Which Day — Time Of Day 
— The Weather — Customs -— At The Beach — On A Picnic — Ordering A Meal 
— At The Dentist — At The Doctor’s — In The Drug Store — etc. Also included 
is a pocket sized dictionary of 2500 words Spanish/ ish and English/Spanish, 
the rules of grammar and phonetic exercises. 


GMS — DISC 7016 (1-12” Lp with 104 page text and dictionary) 
Additional 104 page illustrated-in-color texts 
Additional pocket-sized dictionaries 


* 


SING ALONG IN SPANISH 


FAVORITE MEXICAN FOLK SONGS 
Excellent For All Levels and Grades 


Two wonderful records designed for the teacher who would like to teach her 
students to sing these favorite songs but who does not have the facilities to do so, 
a fine Spanish baritone and a rhythm group consisting of bass, guitar and piano 
are brought into the classroom to assist her. On one 12” hifi longplaying record 
in a clear voice all the songs are sung by the singer with musical accompaniment. 
On the second 12” hi-fi longplaying record the song is played through as an in- 
strumental only to be used as an accompaniment for the singing class. These in- 
valuable records will stimulate the learning of Spanish by encouraging the stu- 
dent to SING ALONG while it frees the teacher for complete supervision. Con- 
tains: La Golondrina - La Chaparrita - La Paloma - La Sandunga - Las Chia- 

necas - Las Cuatro Milpas - La Borrachita - La Valentina - Cielito Lindo - 
ancién Mixteca. 
GMS-D 7008 vocal with one text (Additional texts available at 15c each) ....$5 95 
GMS-D 7009 Instrumental (Additional texts available at 15c each) ....$5.95 


SAVE 40% 
Item 1) GMS-D 7008, $5.95 Item 2) GMS-D 7009, $5.95 
Item 3) Thirty (30) texts, $4.50. Reg. $16.40 
ITEMS No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 All For $11.50 


Goldsmith ¢ MUSIC SHOP, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1907 
Groded recorded cide with tents for more effective teaching end leerning 
Complete catalogue available upon request 
401 West 42nd Street ° New York 36, N.Y. 


PLEASE NOTE: charge of regardiess of the 
number of records ordered TAG 


Please mention NISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 
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Graded Recorded Aids With Texts ro LD se Effective Teaching And Learning 


CLASSIC SPANISH PLAYS 


CLASSIC SPANISH PLAYS DON 


spafol (José Z 
by (2-12" Lp rec.) with text t $11.90 


Additional texts available at 35c e 
Calderon de 


EL ALCALDE DE ZALAMEA 
la Barea) (Pedro Calderén de la Barca) 
TC 2001 (2-12” Lp rec.) with text ....$11.90 TC 2003 (2-12” Lp rec.) with tent gS. 90 
Additional texts available at 35c¢ each. Additional texts available at 35c e 


SPANISH LITERATURE 


FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA MUJER (VOL. 5)—Carola Yonmar 
Poemas Dei Cante Jondo noted Spanish interpreter of verse 


A selection of poems by the celebrated Span- 
ish poet is heard in magnificant style, as set 
to music by Enrique Montoya, with back- 
nee of guitars and rhythmic effects. The 
amous Spanish Flamenco singer, Enrique 
Montoya, is accompanied by guitars, singing: 
LOS CUATRO MULEROS, (bulerias), LA SOLEA 
(soleares), TRES RIOS (tientos). LA GUITAR- 
RA (fandango), ZORONGO GITANO, ME- 
MENTO (serranas), CANTES HUEL'/ANOS 
(fandanoo), CANTES DE CADIZ (aleorias). 
gue rete! ES MI NINA (milonga), BAILE 
OR FARRUCA and ZAPATEADO 


pol soe (1-12” Lp rec.) with text $ 4.95 
Additional texts available at 35c each. 


LA HORA DE LA COMEDIA—The Hour of Comedy 


Two very interesting and educational light 
comedies are presented by the Spanish drama 
group, “Grupo Pro-Arte,” recorded in un- 
interrupted style (Lp), doing a comedy 
the Hermanos Quintero, titled, GILITO, and 
EL MANCEBO QUE CASO CON MUJER 
BRAVA,” by Alejandro Casona. Two very 
hilarious comedies, based on home life. 
SMC-1032 (1-12” Lp rec.) with text $ 4.95 
Additional texts available at 35c each. 


LITERATURA COLOMBIANA—Drama y Comedia 


lombia, is heard in a recital of literary works. 
by Colombia's best-known writers. Fifty min- 
utes of intensely emotional reading in drama 
and comedy in which Andrés Berger-Kiss is 
heard reciting: La Vordgine,” from the third 
chapter of the book by José Eustacio Rivera. 
“La Arafia.” by Julio Flores; “Balada De La 
Loca Alegria’ and “‘Pardboia Del Retorno,” 
by Porfirio Barba-Jacob; “Relato De Sergio 
Stepansky,”’ by Leon De Greiff; ‘’Los Heridos,”’ 
“Canto A La Tierra” and “’Pensamiento,” are 
by Andrés Berger-Kiss. in character of come- 
dy, Berger-Kiss recites, “Quiero Ser Gato” 
and “A Un Tamal,’ * by Juan J Botero “Cielo 
Y Mar” and “Campesina No Deies,” are by 
Luis C. Lépez. “El Renacuajo Paseador,” is 
by Rafael Pombo, and ‘‘Como Narraba La 
Historia Sagrado, El Maestro Feliciano Rios,” 
is by Rafael A. Villegas. 

SMC-1014 (1-12” Lp rec.) with text $ 4.95 
Additional texts available at 35c each. 


Andrés Berger-Kiss, native of Medellin, Co- 


and poetry 
is heard in a poetical recital of selected ware 
dedicated to the fair sex. Poetry for all ages 
in the life of a woman is heard in beautiful 
taste, with Una Vida De Mujer, by Gregorio 
Martinez Sierra, and Tu Me Quieres Blanca, 
Carta Lirica A Otra Mujer, by Alfonsina Stor- 
ni, are among the many works heard, by well- 
known writers as: Juana Ibarbarou, Rafael De 
Leén, Mario Norvell, Victoria Laura, Lillian 
Toledo, José Angel Buesa, Rosario Sansores, 
Pedro Mata, Ana Maria Pérez and many 
others, contained in this beautiful nding. 


SMC-1013 (1-12" Lp rec.) with text $ 4.95 
Additional texts available at 35c each. 


MA pounce HISPANO-AMERICANO 


. 4) Carola Yonmar 


is now heard in a poetical recital of famous 
works by outstanding Latin-American writers; 
reciting famous poems by such writers as: 
Guillermo Valencia, Sor Juana De La Cruz, 
Gabriel Mistral, Julio Lesto, Manuel Muroti, 
Rubén Dario, Hilarién Cabrisas, Pablo Antonio 
Cuadras, José Asuncién Silva, José Pedroni, 
César Vallejo, Pablo Neruda, Alejandro Casona 
ge Governor Luis Mufioz Marin of Puerto 
ico. 


SMC-1012 (1-12” Lp rec.) with text, $ 4.95 
Additional texts available at 35c each. 


PANORAMA POETICO ANDALUZ (VOL. 3) 


Andalucian poetry is the most humorous form 
of poetry in the Spanish language, and again, 
Carola Yonmar is heard at her best, in this 
type of work. Famous works, as, “E! Parque 
De Maria Luisa, Gitana y Mare, Romance de 
la Petenera and Las Fuentes de Granada,” are 
among the many classics delightfully heard. 


SMC-1011 (1-12” Lp rec.) with text $ 4.95 


FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA (VOL. 2) 
Carola Yonmar 


is heard in a recital of selected works by the 
eminent Spanish poet, Federico Garcia Lorca. 
This record is a sequel to record No. SMC- 
1060, so that none of the works are repeated 
in the second volume. Juan Martinez, famous 
Spanish Flamenco guitarist supplies musical 
background for both records. 

SMC-1010 (1-12” Lp rec.) with text $ 4.95 
Additional texts available at 35c each. 


oldsmith MUSIC SHOP, INC. 
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Graded ide with tents Far mate ond 


401 West 42nd Street 


New "York 36, N.Y. 
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For Your Spanish Classes 


Literature and History 


Arce de Vazquez, Margot. Garcilaso de 
la Vega. Contribucién al estudio de 
la lirica espafiola del siglo a 
Cloth $ 3 


Flores, Angel. Historia y Antologia del 


Cuento y la paca en Hi 
rica, Cloth. 696 pp. ...... 


Giner de los Rios, Gloria & de los Rios 
de Garcia Lorca, Laura. Introduccion 
a la historia de la civilizacién espaii- 
ola. 256 pp. Cloth. Ill. .... 4.00 

Gonzalez Lépez, Emilio. Historia de la 
Civilizacién Espaiiola. 739 pp. 

Hamilton, Carlos. Historia de la at 
tura hispanoamericana. Primera par 
te: Colonia y x 200 


Segunda parte: 
Cloth 


Rafael. Historia de la Seninib 
TZ 4th Edition, revised and 
augmented. 407 pp. and maps. 
Meléndez, Concha. El arte del cuento 
en Puerto Rico. An antho with a 
critical study, biography and biblio- 

each author. 396 PP. 


———La novela indianista en Hi 
américa (1832-1889). 

Valenzuela, Victor M. Cuatro escritores 
chilenos (Luis Orrego Luco. Emilio 
Rodriguez Mendoza, Baldomero Lillo 
Federico Gana). 144 pp. 


152 EAST 23rd STREET 


LAS AMERICAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Annotated School Editions 
Alarcén, Pedro de. El Capitén Veneno. 


A simplified version for second and 
third year classes. = ex- 
ercises, notes, and vocab 


by José Martel and Hymen 
Cloth Illus. 


Considered one of the greatest Latin 
American novels. With introductory 
study on Barrios’ work by Carlos A. 
Hamilton of Vassar College. Foot- 
notes by — Arratia of City 
ae of New York. 


A. Harter of Elmira ay and 

Willis Barnstone of Wesleyan Uni- 

versity. Suitable as second year col- 

lege reader and for advanced high 
school classes. Cloth ...... 


Unamuno, Miguel de. El otro pan . 
quel encadenada. Two plays of 
Unamuno edited with introduction, 
notes and vocabulary by Frank Sed- 
wick of Ohio Wesleyan mas’ 


Out-of-Print Books 


2. 
3.50 


Unamuno, Miguel de. Del met 
2. 
———San Manuel Martir and 
Nada menos un hombre, 


both in one v Paper. 1.60 
Caballero, Fernan. La Gaviota 


natas with a st a 
by Ramén Sender. Cloth . 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 
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Babin, Maria Teresa. Panorama de la Alpern. 
cultura puertorriquefia. 509 pp. Cl. 3.00 
ees 7.00 Barrios, Eduardo. El Hermano Asno. 
Corvalan, Octavio. El Postmodernismo. 
La literatura hispanoamericana entre 
las dos guerras mundiales. 
8.00 
Garcia Lépez, J. Historia de la litera- 
———Zalacain el aventurero. 
Various authors: Los Estados Unidos y ie 
la América Latina. 333 pp. - 


FOR BEGINNING 

OR ADVANCED 
STUDENTS OF FRENCH 
AND/OR SPANISH 


SEND TO-DAY FOR A ¥ 4 = COPY 
A NEW, ALL-LEVEL, ALL-PURPOSE MONTHLY FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
MAGAZINE FROM WHICH YOUR STUDENTS WILL DERIVE MUCH 


BENEFIT AND ENJOYMENT. 


FEATURING 


®@ “Current World News” in French 
and in Spanish with a synchron- 
ized, multi-level translation guide 

® “Questions and Answers” to test 
comprehension 

@.Stimylating articles on language 
learning 


® Practical conversation lessons 

® Vocabulary “flash tabs” 

Humor 

® Places and people, with pictures 
and comment 

@ “What's Available” for language 
students... 


FOR MOTIVATION — FOR LEARNING — FOR INFORMATION — FOR PLEASURE 


THE FRENCH-SPANISH REVIEW, 280 Mapison Ave. New YorK 16, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a free copy of your magazine. 


Name 
School 
Schoo! Address 


City 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 


FRENCH SP ANISH 
\ Sheen | 
THE MAGAZINE FOR BEGINNING AND LANGUAGE STUDENTS 
yata yertugee™ Th Portuaver® pirate and Hew \ 
hes eras hare Santa Marta te awit avelt capt, 
« Sate. . | 
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Good Readin g 
in § panish 
Three books by Garcia-Prada and Wilson 


ENTENDAMONOS: Manual de Conversacién — Second 
Edition. (First year). “It is modern, concise, and to the 
point ... one of the few texts available which provide 
the student with all the oral working vocabulary he 
needs, with an intelligent approach to his mind.” 
—lIrving S. Olsen, Northwestern University. 217 pages, 
1959, $2.50. 


TRES CUENTOS — Second Edition. (First year). 
“Happy to see a new edition of this text. The stories are 
attention-holding, and the vocabulary serves well. . . . 
I particularly like the time-saver section before each 
story.” —George W. Poland, North Carolina State Col- 
lege. 202 pages, 1959, $1.95. 


CUENTOS DE ALARCON. (Second year). “The aim of 
a book like this — to arrange for the appreciation of a 
literary figure on a beginning level, and, in the case of 
Alarcén, to present the concomitant portrait of vivid 
Spanish personages — has been admirably achieved. It is 
good Spanish reading.” —Howard T. Young, Pomona 
College, in Hispania. 191 pages, 1955, $2.50. 


These three paperbound texts were edited by Carlos 
Garcia-Prada, Professor Emeritus, University of Wash- 
ington, and William E. Wilson, University of Wash- 


Houghton Mifflin Company 7 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: ATLANTA: GENEVA omp PALO. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 
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Have you begun to use the new paperback 


COLECCION HISPANICA 


in your classes? 


UBLISHED BY Doubleday Anchor 

Books last spring, these inex- 
pensive, handsome volumes are al- 
ready in use in many American 
colleges and universities. Featuring 
authoritative texts, completely in 
Spanish, they are priced at only 95¢ 
and $1.45. Additional titles will be 
available in July 1962. Full details 
and examination copies may be ob- 
tained from the publisher to help 
you plan your course material for 
next semester. 


TITLES NOW AVAILABLE: E! burlador de Se- 
villa (El vergonzoso en palacio, Marta la pia- 
dosa)— Tirso de Molina, F15, $1.45; Dos 
novelas picarescas (El Lazarillo de Tormes, 
El Buscén) — Anénimo y Francisco de Que- 
vedo, F12, $1.45; Facundo — Sarmiento, F20, 
$1.45; Fuente Ovejuna (La Estrella de Sevilla, 
Peribdiiez y el Comendador de Ocafia)— Lope 
de Vega, F14, $1.45; Libro de su vida—Santa 
Teresa de Jestis, F18, $1.45; Pepita Jiménez— 
Valera, F1l, 95¢; Rimas, leyendas y narra- 
ciones—Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer, F19, $1.45; 
La verdad sospechosa (Las paredes oyen, El 
tejedor de Segovia) — Ruiz de Alarcén, F16, 
$1.45; La vida es suefio (El alcalde de Zala- 
mea, El mdgico prodigioso) — Calderén de la 
Barca, F17, $1.45. 


DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


“Espanol Para Nifios” 


Complete series of Spanish guides for teachers 
and children, kindergarten thru 8th grade: a 
systematic approach to conversational Spanish, 
based on U.S. Army Lang School d 
with innovations by Dr. Manuel Guerra. 


Each guide taped verbatim (Sth and 6th grades 
also on LP 33 1/3 RPM records). Audio-lingual 
patterns and drills for understanding and speak- 
ing. Units carefully developed according to ex- 
periences of children, as well as their age and 
ability. 


“THE MAGIC WORDS OF FLES: Philosophy, 
Methods, Practice” 


Two instructional films for teachers (16mm., 15 
min. ea.) for in-service FLES workshops and Col- 
lege FLES courses. 


Film No, 1—primary teachers; Film No. 2—middle 
grade teachers. 


Guides: $2.00 to $2.75, depending on grade. 
Tapes: $1.25 to $2.00. 


Films: Rental — $10.00 each, for three days. 
Purch 


ase — $75.00 each ($65.00 for four 
or more) 


Inquiries for purchase, rental or consultation: 


DR. MANUEL H. GUERRA 


Consultant and Coordinator of Foreign 1 quag 


Saltillo Summer School of 
Spanish and School of Fine Arts 


CONVERSATION WITH INDIVIDUAL TUTOR 
Spanish Language Courses, Geography, History, 

Folklore, Art and Literature 
Courses for Spanish teachers and American stu- 
dents. Valuable lectures about the Mexican and 


The $275.00 covers all the expenses for the six 
weeks (room and board, tuition, books, individual 
tutors and extra-curricular activities for the six 
weeks). No extra charge made. 

For catalog and enrollment blanks, write: 


Mrs, Bobette Lang, 2606 East 33rd Place, Tulsa 5, 
Oklahoma; Prof. Sam Almaguer, 1505 Lauderdale 


Mt. Eden School District, Hayward, California 


Session) or: Prof. Ramon Garza, Apartado 
Postal No, 164, Saltillo, Coah. Mexico. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 
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a Second Summer Session July 2—August 10, 1962 
| | 
a Latin American cultures, Enrich your knowledge { 
1 of the Spanish language and learn more about j 
the Latin American cultures with better shades 
: in your pronunciation with native instructors. 7 
Pleasant Climate | 
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ENCICLOPEDIA 
LINGUISTICA 
HISPANICA 


7 vols. Bound in % leather 


Por 


M. ALVAR, A. BADIA, R. DE BALBIN. L. F. LINDLEY CINTRA 


INTRODUCCION DE 
RAMON MENENDEZ PIDAL 


COLABORADORES 


E. Acarcos Lioracn, DAMaso Atonso, Manuer Arvar, R. ARAMON 
Serra, A. Bapia, R. pe Basin, J. Bastarpas, J. M. Brecua, M. pve Parva 
Botto, T. Bursa, J. Marroso CAmara, M. J. Canetiapa, F. Cantera, 
J. G. Hercutano pe Carvatuo, J. M. Casas Homs, D. Cararan, L. F. 
Linpiey Cintra, C. Craveria, J. po Prapo G. M. Com- 
panys, J. Cornominas, M. Criapo pe Var, Cerso Cunna, Jorce Dias, M. 
Diaz y Diaz, M. M. FernAnvez Ga.ino, J. Fircuema VALVERDE, H. 
Frascue, J. M. Font’ Rius, P. Foucué, A. Gatmés, E. Gamuiscnec, M. 
Garcia Bianco, V. Garcia Dreco, A. Gruera, E. Gurrer, . Husscumm, 
F. Kriicer, R. Laron, M. Ropricues Lapa, R. Lapesa, F. 0, F. Lé- 
pez Estrapa, L. Lopez Santos, J. I. Lourno, H. Liiprxe, A. Lronenre Mat- 
ponapo, G. S. Mariner, F. MarsA, H. Merer, R. Menénvez 
Pwat, L. Micuerena, M. Morno, A. Mort, F. pve B. Motz, F. Monce, 
A. Montensecro, A. Nascentes, M. Patomar, J. M. Prez, B. Porrzer, 
1. S. Révan, M. pve Riguer, J. Roca Pons, L. Ropricuez-CasTELLano, 
F. Miter Rocers, J. Rusio, J. Ruiz-Caronyja, E. SAez, G. Sarvapor 
M. Sancuis Guarner, J. M. Sord Soré, A. Sreicer, J. Tertincen, G. Tr- 
LANDER, A. Tovar, F. Upina, M. Varxnorr, J. A. van Praac, J. VENy, 
J. Vernet, A. Viranova, M. L. Wacner, E. Weymurtn, A. ZAMORA 
CENTE. 


Volume I, CXXXVIII X 656 pp. with many illustrations. 
Price $15.00 per volume. (Vols. 2-7 in preparation.) 


ELISEO TORRES & SONS 


Publishers & Booksellers 
1469 St. Lawrence Avenue, New York 60, N.Y. 


Please: mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 
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Un apasionante libro sobre los problemas politicos espanoles: 


UNA REPUBLICA PARA ESPANA 


JOSE MARIA DE SEMPRUN GURREA 


“Con alta sapiencia de jurista y el fino tejer de su pluma, Semprun Gurrea 
traza un cuadro perfecto de las metas y las desviaciones de la Democracia 
en el que hayamos la prueba, tan exacta como la de un laboratorio, de cémo 
esa norma de existir unos al lado de otros, esto es, de coexistir, de convivir, 
es la que, desde Atenas hasta hoy ha sido cauce del desenvolvimiento de las 
sociedades”’. 

EDUARDO ORTEGA Y GASSET 


“En Espaia, donde la literatura politica ha sido casi siempre de campanario 
y del momento, este libro deberd marcar el comienzo de una amplia y larga 
discusién doctrinal sobre el problema del poder y de su estructuracién. El 
volumen es un excelente “documento de trabajo” para esta discusién indis- 
pensable, urgente, sin la cual el futuro guardara mds sorpresas desa7zra- 


dables que posibilidades de creacién politica’. VICTOR ALBA 
Descuento a los suscritores de IBERICA: 20% La edicién es limitada 
Un tomo de 626 paginas , $6.00 


IBERICA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
112 East 19 Street New York 3, N.Y. 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 
Educational Electronics Division 

6325 Huntley Road, Columbus 24, Ohio 

Announcing: the all-new language laboratory system... 


TRW MAGNETICON “100” 


e single control simplicity e long-life reliability 
e high fidelity sound e rugged, durable construction 
From the oldest manufacturer of language laboratory systems— 
Magneticon—comes this newest development in language 
laboratory systems design—the TRW Magneticon “100.” 
Unequalled in quality, simplicity and flexibility, the “100 system 
automatically performs the functions of mass tape duplication, 
erasure or non-erasure of master tapes, group or library study with 
one single control. 
Write today for your new TRW Magneticon “100” Catalog. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 
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PATHESCOPE-BERLITZ 
AUDIO-VISUAL 


“SPANISH LANGUAGE SERIES 


“Education isn’t play — and it can’t be made to look like play. It is hard, 
hard work. But it can be made interesting work.” 
— Thomas A. Edison 


Language learning is much like Edison’s approach to the mastery of 
a problem. Only through much repetition — both hearing and speaking — 
of correct language patterns can a student really master a language. The 
“hard, hard work” of language practice can discourage many students, but, 
there is something that will make the hard work of language learning in- 
teresting for your students. 


Through the combined mediums of color filmstrips photographed en- 
tirely in Mexico, and narrations recorded by native speakers, the 
PATHESCOPE-BERLITZ AUDIO VISUAL SPANISH LANGUAGE 
SERIES has provided the necessary motivation and interest for students 
in hundreds of schools and colleges to want to practice Spanish. 


Taped LISTENING COMPREHENSION TESTS, for use in conjune- 
tion with each lesson of the language series are now available. Pretested 
in actual classroom use, these tests are ideal for classroom or language 
laboratory. 


The educational values of these tests include student motivation, an 
objective means of evaluating audio skills, reinforcement of correct lan- 


guage patterns and vocabulary, and training students for taking standard- 
ized aural comprehension tests. 


The Spanish Language Series and the Listening Comprehension Tests 
are available for purchase under the National Defense Education Act. 


For more detailed information, please write to: 


PATHESCOPE EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
71 WEYMAN AVENUE 
NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 
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12th ANNUAL SUMMER SESSIONS IN EUROPE .. . 1962 


1. SPAAN 2. ITALY 


University of Florence (July Session) 
University of Madrid University of Perugia (August Session) 


3. AUSTRIA 
University of Salzburg and Visit to Vienna 


FRANCE SESSION CANCELLED 


Each session includes room and 3 meals daily at the University of your choice FOR ONE 
MONTH; Transfers; sightseeing tours; bulifight, tickets and many other special features; 


tuition, graduation certificate, coll credit; choice of art, language, dancing, painting, 
etc. Knowledge of language is NOT required ... PLUS .. . Salzburg visit (for Vienna 
Sessions). 


ALL THIS FOR $195!! 


** Optional Extension Tours to all parts of Europe available in connection with these courses at 


unusually low cost. 
Trans-Atiantic air transportation at new economy rates. 
For complete information write or call Dept. H12 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


590 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 -—  COlumbus 5-2600 


WORLD TRADE ACADEMY| D0 You Know 
Executive Spanish-English ITALICA 
Secretarial Course the quarterly bulletin of the 
for high school graduates American Association 
of Teachers of Italian? 
Bilingual Secretarial Course for Published regularly since 1924 
Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 
Collage Grodustes H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
Accelerated Commercial Training 
Scholarly and pedagogical articles. 
Advanced Courses in Spanish bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 
Pronunciation and Idiomatic Usage Annual subscription, $3.50 
For subscriptions, advertising rates 
and back numbers, address 
50 E. 42nd St. New York 17, N.Y. Proresson NorMa V. FORNACIARI 
Limited 5 Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 
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MEXICO TODAY 


by John A. Crow 


This book was selected by the New York Times as one of 
the best books of the year. Contains beautiful photographs. 
A wonderful gift for anyone planning a trip to Mexico. 


Harper, 1957. $5.00 


THE EPIC OF 


LATIN AMERICA 


by John A. Crow 


This book was placed among the fifty outstanding books of 
the year by the American Library Association, composed of 
the many thousands of librarians of the United States. It is 
a survey of the main currents of Latin American civilization 
from the beginnings. 


Revised edition, 1952. 
Doubleday. $7.50 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 
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BRAZIL: The Infinite Country 


William Schurz’ latest book is a comprehensive and up-to- 
date survey of Brazil. It is organized topically, and though 
designed as a survey of Brazil today, it is written from an 
historical point of view. The nation’s geography, population, 
agriculture and industry emerge in sharp detail, and her 
ethnic, religious, educational and political problems are ex- 
amined as they exist today and in the light of history. $6.00 


Other Books on Latin America by William Lytle Schurz 


LATIN AMERICA: A Descriptive Survey 


A completely revised edition of this popular book. $6.00 


THIS NEW WORLD: The civilization of Latin America 


“Among the many books which have been written about Latin America, 
this one is unique. . . . It is a work of interpretation, distinguished by good 
judgment and good humor.” — German Arciniegas, The New York Times. 
“His well-documented account is based on a comprehensive knowledge of 
pertinent material, including recent monographs. All Latin American col- 
lections will wish to have it.” — Library Journal $6.00 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 300 Pork Ave. South, New York 10 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE . 


JULY 2-AUGUST 8 SALTILLO 


MEXICO 


SIXTEENTH 
INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 
SESSION for U. S. teachers and 
students of Spanish. 

Conversation with individual tutor. 
A variety of courses in the Spanish 
language and literature. 
Lectures in both Spanish and Eng- 
lish on the different aspects of 
Spanish American culture. Post- 
session excursion. 
Pleasant mountain climate. Good 
places to live—accommodations in 
hotel or private home. 
All-expense plans. 


For catalog and enrollment, write 


Mary Wise, P.0. Box 601 
Redlands, California 
(Registrar for the Summer Session) 


OFICINA NACIONAL 
DE 


CORRESPONDENCIA 
ESCOLAR 


Any teacher desiring Spanish corre- 
spondents for his pupils should forward 
his request directly to the address below, 
stating the number, sex, and approxi- 
mate age of the correspondents desired 
and enclose 25c for each name requested. 
If any student fails to receive an answer 
after writing two letters and waiting 
about six weeks, a second name will ve 
issued without cost. 


Harley D. Oberhelman, Director ONCE 
Department of Foreign Languages 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 
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Los numeros de noviembre y diciembre contienen: 


INDIVIDUALISMO Y AUTORIDAD 
“Simon Castilfrio” 


EL OPUS DEI EN LA VIDA ESPANOLA 
“Eugenio del Castillo” 


PROBLEMAS ESPANOLES: CATALUNA Y ESPANA 
Ignacio Iglesias 


EL TEMA DE LA GUERRA CIVIL ESPANOLA 


Braulio Solsona 


SIN PERMISO DE LA CENSURA 
Informacién de nuestro corresponsal en Espatia 


RESUMEN DE NOTICIAS 


IBERICA se publica el 15 de cada mes 
en dos ediciones, espanol e inglés. 


Directora: VICTORIA KENT 


Presidentes de honor: SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA - 
NORMAN THOMAS 


Solicite un naimero de muestra 


IBERICA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
112 East 19 Street New York 3, N.Y. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 
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Precio de suscripcién: 


Mary Baldwin College 


Academic Year In Madrid 


September 1962 - 


June 1963 


Courses in Spanish Literature, Art, Civilization, History and Geo- 


graphy, Grammar and Composition 


Thirty hours’ credit upon satisfactory completion of year’s work 
Outstanding professors and scholars 


Designed for men and women of rising junior class, as well as for 


seniors and recent graduates 
All courses taught in Spanish 


Month’s orientation. Excursions to Toledo, Segovia, El Escorial, 


Avila. In spring to Andalucia 
Students live with Spanish families 
Limited enrollment 


For information and applications write: 


Director, Academic Year in Madrid 


Mary Baldwin 


Staunton, Virginia 


College 


Patterns of Spanish Subjunctive, 
drill tape, 20 min. 


Spanish Anecdotes, 30 min. $7.00 
Spanish Bible Readings, approx. 

5 min. repetition drill pius 25 

min: listening practice $7.00 
Similar Bible Readings in Brazil- 

ian Portuguese, French, Rus- 

sion, Classical Letin and Ger- 

man, each $7.00 


Complete sotisfaction or full 


Extra copies of texts: 15¢ each 


ARISTOLINGUAL TAPE 


LANGUAGE TAPES 


With Texts - By Netive Speckers 
Duel Treck, 7% ips Tepes 


409 Lyric Lane, Falls Church, Ve. 


refund is guaranteed 


RECORDINGS 


SOCIEDAD HONORARIA 
HISPANICA 


for 


Secondary Schools 


The purpose of the organization, 
sponsored by the AATSP, is to 
recognize high achievement in 
Spanish by secondary-school pu- 
pils and to promote a continuity 
of interest in the Hispanic studies. 
All secondary schools (public and 
independent) of recognized stand- 
ing are eligible for charters. 


For information write to: 


L. H. Turk, Sec.-Treas. SHH 
DePauw University 
Greencastle, Indiana 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers. 
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Colleges: A & M College of Texas - Beloit - Boise Junior - Bronx Community - 
Cerritos - College of William & Mary + College of Wooster - Colorado Woman's - 
Columbia (S.C.) - Dartmouth - Dickinson - Dominican (Calif.) - Eastern Washington 
College of Education - El Camino - Goucher - Grinnell - Hanover - Hiram + Hofstra 
- Hood - Howard - Idaho State - Kalamazoo - Kenyon - Long Beach State - 
Luther - Mary Washington - Merideth - Middlebury - Muhlenberg ¢ North Carolina 
State - Northern Michigan - Oregon State - Pacific Lutheran - Pan American - 
Pensacola Junior - Providence - Queens (N.Y.) - St. Joseph Junior - St. Michael’s 
(Vt.) - San Diego State - San Jose State - Santa Ana - Sarah Lawrence - Siena 
(N.Y.) + U.S.A.F.I. - U.S. Army Language School (Calif.) - U.S. Military Academy - 
Vassar + Universities: Brandeis - Brigham Young - Bucknell - Catholic Univ. of 
America - Catholic Univ. of Puerto Rico - Central Michigan - Columbia - Cornell - 
Duke + Florida State - Fordham - Harvard + Indiana - Johns Hopkins - Kansas 
State - Miami - Michigan State - Northern Illinois - Northwestern - Ohio Northern 
+ Ohio State - Princeton - Rutgers - Southern Illinois - Southern Methodist - 
Stanford - State Univ. of New York (Albany) - Syracuse - Temple - Utah State . 
Valparaiso - Vanderbilt - Washington State - Washington - Wayne State - Western 
Reserve + Yeshiva + Universities of: Akron - Alabama - Arizona - Buffalo . 
California (Berkeley, Los Angeles) - Chicago - Colorado - Florida - Georgia - 
Houston - Illinois - lowa - Kansas - Kentucky - Louisville - Maryland - 
Massachusetts - Miami - Michigan - Minnesota - Missouri - Nebraska - North 
Carolina + Notre Dame - Oregon - Pittsburgh - Rhode Isiand - Rochester - South 
Carolina - South Florida - Tampa - Texas - Tulsa - Washington - Wichita - 
Wisconsin + Wyoming. 


FUNKE WAG! NAILS 
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FILM CLASSICS 


. . . for classroom use . . . for clubs . . . for motivating learning 


SUBIDA AL CIELO — Luis Bufiuel’s Mexican Bus Ride. 73 min. 

The “bus ride” theme serves to develop suspense in the story thread and to 

introduce a variety of Mexican characters. In addition it shows off the spec- 

tacular tropical countryside. A Cannes Festival Winner. 

DORA BARBARA — Rémulo Gallegos’ novel. 

Maria Félix, one of Mexico’s top actresses, as Dofia Barbara, interprets this 

major work of literature. She is a beautiful, impetuous woman who rules the 

wild cattle country of Venezuela through superstition and violence. 

LLUVIA ROJA — José Goytortaa Santos’ prize novel. 

A vivid story of the Mexican revolution featuring Jorge Negrete as a singing, 

fighting soldier of fortune. Negrete sings Mexican folksongs. In Spanish either 
th English subtitles or without. Specify which version is wanted. 

MARIA CANDELARIA — Directed by Emilio Fernandez. 102 min. 

Dolores Del Rio demonstrates her great dramatic talent in this touching story 

of peasant life. Filmed in villages and canals of Xochimilco. 


DONA PERFECTA — Celebrated novel by Benito Pérez Galdés. 95 min. 
Dolores Del Rio. In Spanish only. No subtitles. 
All films in Spanish with English subtitles except as noted. 
Write for complete catalog of Spanish language films 


Trans-World Films, Inc. 
332 South Michigan Ave., Rm. 528 
Dept. HP-4, Chicago 4, Iii, 


137 min. 


GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Of the 
University of Arizona 


conducted in cooperation with pro- 
fessors from Stanford University 
University of California 

and Guadalajara, Mexico 


at Guadalajara 

July 2 to August 11, 1962 
Courses on 

Art 

folklore 

geography 

history 

language 

literature 

For more information, write 


Professor Juan B. Rael 
P.O. Box 7227 
Stanford, California 


THE 
FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book 
reviews and other material of particular 
interest to teachers of French 


Subscription per year $5.00 


Payments to: Advertisers address: 
Geo. B. Watts Morton W. Briggs 
Sec.-Treas. Business Manager 


Davidson College 298 Wesleyan Univ. 
Davidson, N.C. Middletown, Conn. 


Editor-in-Chief 
Julian Harris 
Bascom Hall 

Univ. of Wisconsin 

Madison, Wisc. 
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BIBLIOTECA ROMANICA HISPANICA 


(El mejor colaborador de su catedra) 


Dirigida por Damaso Alonso 


ALGUNAS NOVEDADES PARA EL CURSO 1961-62 


ALONSO ZAMORA VICENTE: Lope de Vega. 
ENRIQUE MORENO BAEZ: Nosotros y nuestros clasicos. 


DAMASO ALONSO: Cuatro poetas espatoles (Garcilaso, Gongora, 
Maragall, Antonio Machado). 


— Del Siglo de Oro a la literatura hispanoamericana. 


HELMUT HATZFELD: La misién europea de la Espana barroca. 
Estudios sobre el barroco literario. 


GLORIA VIDELA: El ultraismo. Estudios sobre movimientos poéticos 
de vanguardia en Espana. 

PAUL ILIE: Camilo José Cela. 

JOAQUIN CASALDUERO: Estudios sobre el teatro espanol. 

LOPE, DE VEGA: Cancionero de tipo tradicional. 
Estudio preliminar, edicién y notas de Eulalia Galvarriato. 


REEDICIONES 
WOLFGANG KAYSER: Interpretacion y andlisis de la obra literaria. 
AMADO ALONSO: Estudios lingiiisticos. Temas espanoles. 
— Estudios lingiiisticos. Temas bispanoamericanos. 
JOAQUIN CASALDUERO: Vida y obra de Galdos. 
CARLOS BOUSONO: Teoria de la expresién poética. 
EMILIO ALARCOS LLORACH: Fonologia espatiola. 
SAMUEL GILI GAYA: Elementos de fonética general. 
LAZARO CARRETER: Diccionario de términos filo- 
gicos. 
VICENTE ALEIXANDRE: Mis poemas mejores. 
MANUEL DIAZ Y DIAZ: Antologia del latin vulgar. 


Dos obras de importancia extraordinaria 


JOAN COROMINAS: Breve diccionario etimologico de la lengua 
castellana. Encuadernado en tela 5,55 $ L. 


Studia philologica. Homenaje ofrecido a Damaso Alonso por sus 
amigos y discipulos con ocasién de su 60° aniversario. 3 vols. 
Precio de suscripcién, 15,13 $. 


EDITORIAL GREDOS.- cutisrres n°. 26.—Modrid-8 (Espose). 
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SUMMER SESSION ABROAD 
1962 


UNIVERSITY OF GUANAJUATO 
Guanajuato, Gto., México. 
July 2 — August 15 
Beginners’ Intermediate and Advanced Spanish. 
Conversation — Phonetics. 
Spanish and Mexican Literature. 
Spanish History. 
History of México, of Mexican Art, of the 
Mexican Revolution. 
Painting, Ceramics, Weaving. 
Folklore: Typical songs and Dances of México. 
Several courses conducted in English 
for more information write: 


Prof. VIRGILIO FERNANDEZ W. 
Assistant Secretary. 
Apdo. Postal No. 137. 
Guanajuato, Gto., México. 


THE SNOW outstanding general journal 


of modern language teaching in the 


AND United States.’’ 


THE MODERN 


THE SUN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stim- 
ulating and helpful articles on meth- 


La N ieve y El Sol ods, materials, pedagogical research, 


publications and textbooks in the field. 
Edited by J. Alan Pfeffer, The 


: : University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N 

Written and illustrated by York. Publish hed by the National Fed: 
ti 

ANTONIO FRASCONI a 


Striking woodcuts by one of our most 


Eight issues a year, monthly except 
distinguished contemporary artists il- 


June, July, August, and September. 


lustrate an old South American folk Current subseription, $4.00 a year. 
rhyme presented in both English and Foreign countries, $4.50 a year net in 
Spanish. A stunning picture book and U.S.A. funds, 
an exceptionally fine language book 
for young readers from 5 to 9. $2.75 Sample copy on request 
e odern Langu ournal 
HARCOURT, BRACE Theil age J 
na AND WORLD, INC. Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 
750 Third Ave., New York 17 


7144 Washington Avenue 


ST. LOUIS 30, MISSOURI 
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THE CATALOGUE OF 
THE HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


This distinguished library now contains over 100,000 volumes, with 
some 12,000 books printed before 1701, and 250 incunabula. The art, 
history and literature of Spain, Portugal and colonial Hispanic Ameri- 
ca are covered in this collection. These broad areas include music, 
social customs, regional costumes and description and travel. 206,000 
cards, 10 volumes. Prepublication price: $585.00 


10% additional on foreign orders 


Prospectus on Request 


INDEX TO 
LATIN AMERICAN PERIODICALS 


A Quarterly Index with annual cumulation, covering the humanities 
and the social sciences. Compiled by the Pan American Union and 
The New York Public Library. Arrangement is in dictionary form 
and preference has been given to Spanish, with a separate listing of 
headings in English. Subscription rate, per annum: $17.50 


We are also offering an Index to Latin American Periodical Literature 
which has been compiled by the Pan American Union from periodicals 
received there between 1930 and 1960 and has 250,000 entries. 6 
volumes. Price: $350.00 


10% additional on foreign orders 
Prospectus on Request 


G. K. HALL & CcO., 97 Oliver St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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ANNOUNCING . . | 
a pioneering project 


FICHERO 
Bibliogratfico 


Hispanoamericano 


Providing — all in one place — full bibliographic, 
cataloging and ordering information about new 
books published in the Spanish language in the 
Western Hemisphere: to appear quarterly — in a 
subject arrangement with author-title index; 
“ to provide information such as author, title, source 
x and price as well as full cataloging data including 
Subscription $7 per year Dewey number and subject headings (in Spanish) ; 
for 4 i ite: and to give price in currency of country of origin 
or © issues — write: with conversion table. fists all types of books: chil- 
ren’s books, science, humanities, texts, etc. 

R. R. BOWKER 

First edition appears November 1961 and 
62 West 45th St. covers some 600 books of same 150 pub- 
N.Y 36 N.Y lishers. All in all, some 3000 books will 

be covered in the course of the year. 


SERVING LIBRARIES AND THE BOOKTRADE_ SINCE _ 1872 


ACADEMIA 
ye: HISPANO AMERICANA 


(Incorporada a la Secretaria de 
Educacién Publica) 


BULLETIN HISPANIQUE 


Revue trimestrielle, organe des hispanis- 
tes francais ouvert a la collaboration 
étrangére 


San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato, México 


COURSES: nning, Elementary, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced Spanish; Conver- 
sation |, Spanish and Mexican Litera- 
ture; History of Mexico; Mexican and 
Spanish Folklore. 


WINTER, SPRING, SUMMER 
and FALL SESSIONS 


THE ACADEMIA offers the advantages of 
learning Spanish among native Spanish- 
speaking peoples in the historically im- 
portant center of the Mexican Independ- 
ence movement. 


For information write to 
Director 
Academia Hispano Americana 
San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato 
Mexico 


Comité Directeur: 
Président: M. Bataillon, membre de 
l'Institut (Collége de France) 
Secrétaire-Gérant: N. Salomon (Faculté 

des Lettres de Bordeaux) 
Membres: Ch. V. Aubrun (Sorbonne) 
P. Mérimée (Toulouse) 
R. Ricard (Sorbonne) 
A. Rumeau (Sorbonne) 
J. Sarrailh, membre de |’In- 
stitut 


et Le Directeur des Annales, 
Doyen de la Faculté des 

Lettres de Bordeaux. 
Abonnements: France ........ 15 NF. 
Etranger ...... 20 NF. 
Centre de souscription directe: Librairie 
Féret, 9, rue de Grassi, Bordeaux. 
Centre de souscription a4 New York: 


Stechert-Hafner, Inc., 31-33 E. 
10th St.,. NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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The Sight and Sound of Spanish... 
Co-ordinated in a 
“Living Language Program” 


Modern Audio-Lingual Materials 
carefully correlated with 
An Established Textbook Series . . . 


EL CAMINO REAL, Books | and I! 
Edith Moore Jarrett Beryl J. M. McManus 


AUDIQ PROGRAM on tapes and records for Book I 
by Edith Moore Jarrett and Beryl J. M. McManus; Editorial Advisor: 
Marjorie C. Johnston 


@ Pre-Text, Pre-Reading Dialogues to acquaint the beginning student 
with sounds of Spanish* 


@ Chapter-by-chapter Dialogues skillfully co-ordinated with Book I 
material, including culture and customs and characteristics of Span- 
ish-speaking countries 


@ Pattern Drills for valuable oral practice in key points of Spanish 

structure for first year study 
AUDIO PROGRAM on tapes for Book II 

by Edith Moore Jarrett, with collaboration of Beryl J. M. McManus; 

Editorial Advisor: Marjorie C. Jobnston 

@ New and original materials provide profitable practice in heari 
and speaking Spanish, with provisions for review of first year 
Intensive oral drill in key points of structure, with thorough cover- 
age of the subjunctive 
52 individually-boxed tapes, two for each chapter plus four for 
review 
Attention to culture and customs of Spanish-speaking areas 

-priced sets of Student Practice records. 

Audio-Lingual materials available through NDEA funds. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Regional Sales Offices: NewYork 16 Atlanta 5 Geneva, lll. Dallas 1 Palo Alto 


by 
a 


“Can spring be far behind?”’ 
asked Shelley 


Our Modern Language Department has prepared two note- 
worthy publications to go with the freshness of spring in your 
Spanish classes. They are: 


CAMINOS DE MEXICO 
by J. Cary Davis, Southern Illinois University 


This delightful elementary reader has been designed for both 
high school and college use. It relates the story of a college 
professor on sabbatical leave in Mexico with his family. They 
visit most sections of the country including Yucatan, and the 
student is made pleasurably aware of the civilization and lore 
rooted in this vivid culture. 


Edgar Neville: EL BAILE 
edited by Gerald E. Wade, University of Tennessee 


“EL BAILE es, sobre todo, una comedia de amor,” says Edgar 
Neville in speaking of his own play. This warm, sentimental 
and delightfully witty comedy—receiver of the “Premio Nacional 
de Teatro” in 1952—is now presented in textbook form. It is 
complete, with a series of analytical questions for each of the 
three acts, and an end vocabulary. Whether at second year col- 
lege level or third year high school level, the student will be 
enchanted by this example of contemporary Spanish theater. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


HOME OFFICE: Boston 16 SALES OFFICES: Englewood, N. J. Chicago 16 
San Francisco 5 = Ationta Dallas W.C. Torento 2-8 
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